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CHAP. XX. 


HENRY VI. 


Covernment during the minority—State of Frauce Mi- 
litary operations—Battle of Verneuil—Siege of Orleans 
—Tbe maid of Orleans—The fiege of Orleans raiſed — 
The king of France crowned at Rheims Prudence of 
the duke of Bedford —Execution of the maid of Orleans 
—Defedion of the duke of Burgundy—Death of the 
duke of Bedford—Decline of the Engliſh in France 
Truce with France — Marriage of the king with Mar- 
garet of Anjou Murder of the duke of Gloceſter State 
of France—Renewal of the war with France The 
Engliſh expelled France. 


DoRING the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes, the 

authority of parliament ſeems to have been more 
confirmed, and the privileges of the people more re- 
garded, than during any former a and the two 
preceding kings, though men of great ſpirit and abilities, 
abſtained from ſuch exertions of prerogative, as even 
weak princes, whoſe title was undiſputed, were tempted 
to think they might venture upon with impunity. The 
long minority, nich there was now the proſpect, en- 
couraged l farther the lords and commons to extend 


their influence; and without paying much regard to the 
verbal deſtination of Henry V. they aſſumed the power of 
giving a new arrangement to the whole adminiſtration. 
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They declined altogether the name of Regent with regard 
to England: They appointed the duke of Bedford pro- 
tector or guardian of that kingdom, a title which they 
ſuppoſed to imply leſs authority: They inveſted the 
duke of Gloceſter with the ſame dignity during the ab- 
ſence of his elder brother : And, in order to limit the 
power of both theſe princes, they appointed a council, 
without whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of 
importance could be determined. The perſon and edu- 
cation of the infant prince was committed to Henry 
Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great uncle, and 
the legitimated ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caſter ; a prelate, who, as his family could never have 
any pretenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, 
be intruſted with that important charge. The two 
princes, the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, who ſeemed 
injured by this plan of government, yet, being perſons 
of great integrity and honour, acquieſced in any ap- 
pointment which tended to give ſecurity to the public; 
and as the wars in France appeared to be the object of 
greateſt moment, they avoided every diſpute which might 
throw an obſtacle in the way of foreign conqueſts, 
When the ftate of affairs between the Engliſh and 
French kings was conſidered with a ſuperficial eye, 
every advantage ſeemed to be on the fide of the former; 
and the total expulſion of Charles appeared to be an 
event which might naturally be expected from the ſupe- 
rior power of his competitor. Though Henry was yet 
in his infancy, the adminiſtration was devolved on the 
duke of Bedford, the moſt accompliſhed prince of his 
age; whoſe experience, prudence, valour, and generoſity, 
qualified him for his high office, and enabled him both 
to maintain union among his friends, and to gain the 
confidence of his enemies. The whole power of Eng- 
land was at his command : He was at the head of armies 
enured to victory: He was ſeconded by the moſt re- 


nowned generals of the age, the earls of Somerſet, 


Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, fir John 
Talbot, and fir John Faſtolffe: And beſides Guienne, 
the ancient inheritance of England, ke was maſter of 

| | the 
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the capital, and of almoſt all the northern provinces, 
which were well enabled to furniſh him with ſupplies 
both of men and money, and to aſſiſt and ſupport his 
Engliſh forces. | 

But Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority 
of his power, poſſeſſed ſome advantages, derived partly 
from his ſituation, partly from his perſonal character, 
which promiſed him ſucceſs, and ſerved, firſt to con- 
trol, then to overbalance the ſuperior force and opulence 
of his enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of 
the monarchy : All Frenchmen, who knew the intereſts, 
or deſired the independence of their country, turned their 


eyes towards him as its ſole reſource; The excluſion 


given him by the imbecility of his father, and the forced 
or precipitate conlent of the ſtates, had plainly no vali- 
dity: That ſpirit of faction, which had blinded the 
people, could not long hold them in fo groſs a deluſion : 
Their national and inveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, 
the authors of all their calamities, mult ſoon revive, and 
inſpire them with indignation, at bending their necks 
under the yoke of that hoſtile people ; Great nobles and 
princes, accuſtomed to maintain an independence againſt ' 
their native ſovereigns, would never endure a ſubject ion 
to ſtrangers: And though molt of the princes of the 
blood were, fince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained 
priſoners in England, the inhabitants of their demeſnes, 
their friends, their vaſſals, all declared a zealous attach- 
ment to the king, and exerted themſelves in reſiſting the 
violence of toreign invaders. 

Charles himtelf, though only in his twentieth year, 
was of a character well calculated to become the object 
of theſe benevolent ſentiments ; and, perhaps, from the 
favour which naturally attends youth, was the more 
likely, on account of his tender age, to acquire the 


_ good-will of his native ſubje&s. He was a prince of 


the moit friendly and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and fa- 
miliar manners, and of a juſt and ſound, though not a 
very vigorous underſtanding. Sincere, generous, affable, 
he engaged, from affection, the ſervices of his followers, 
eyen While his low fortunes might make it their intereſt 
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to deſert him ; and the lenity of his temper could pardon 
in them thoſe ſallies of diſcontent to which princes in his 
ſituation are ſo frequently expoſed. The love of plea- 
ſure often ſeduced him into indolence ; but, amidft all 
his irregularities, the goodneſs of his heart ſtill ſhone 
forth ; and, by exerting at intervals his courage and 
activity, he proved, that his general remiſſneſs pro- 
ceeded not from the want either of a juſt ſpirit of ambi- 
tion, or of perſonal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable prince lay ſome 
time in obſcurity, the duke of Bedford knew that his 
title alone made him formidable, and that every foreign 
aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere an Engliſh regent could 
hope to complete the conqueſt of France; an enterpriſe 
which, however it might ſeem to be much advanced, was 
ſtill expoſed to many and great difficulties. The chief 
circumſtance which had procured to the Engliſh all their 
ee advantages was, the reſentment of the duke of 

urgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince ſeemed 
intent rather on gratifying his paſſion than conſulting his 
intereſts, it was the more eaſy for the regent, by demon- 
ſtrations of reſpe& and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endea- 
vours to that purpoſe: He gave the duke every proof of 
friendſhip and regard: He even offered him the regency 
of France, which Philip declined: And that he might 
corroborate national connexions by private ties, he con- 
cluded his own marriage with the princeſs of Burgundy, 
which had been ſtipulated by the treaty of Arras. 

(1423.) Being ſenſible that, next to the alliance of 
Burgundy, the friendſhip of the duke of Britanny was 
of the greateſt importance towards forwarding the Eng- 
liſh conqueſts; and that, as the provinces of France, 
already ſubdued, lay between the dominions of theſe two 
princes, he could never hope for any ſecurity without 
preſerving his connexions with them; he was very intent 
on ſtrengthening himſelf alſo from that quarter. The 
duke of Britanny, having received many juſt reaſons of 
diſpleaſure from the miniſters of Charles, had already 
acceded to the treaty of Troye, and had, with _ 
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'vaſſals of the crown, done homage to Henry V. in qua- 
lity of heir to the kingdom ; But as the regent knew 
that the duke was much governed by his brother, the 
count of Richemont, he endeavoured to fix his friend- 
ſhip, by paying court and doing ſervices to this haughty 
and ambitiou- prince. - | 

Arthur count of Richemont had been taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Azincour, had been treated with 
great indulgence by the late king, and had even been 
permitted on his parole to take a journey into Britanny, 
where the ſtate of affairs required his preſence. The 
death of that victorious monarch happened before 
Richemont's return (17th April); and this prince pre- 
tended, that as his word was given perſonally to Henry V. 
he was not bound to fulfil it towards his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor: A chicane which the regent, as he could not 
force him to compliance, deemed it prudent to overlook. 
An interview was ſettled at Amiens between the dukes 
of Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny, at which the 
count of Richemont was alſo preſent : The alliance was 
renewed between theſe princes: And the regent per- 
ſuaded Philip to give in marriage to Richemont his eldeſt 
ſiſter, widow of the deccaſed dauphin, Lewis, the elder 
brother of Charles. Thus Arthur was connected both 
with the regent and the duke of Burgundy, and ſeemed 
engaged by intereſt to proſecute the ſame object, in for- 
warding the ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms. 

Wulle the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was em- 
ployed in gaining or confirming theſe allies, whoſe vicis 
nity rendered them to important, he did not overlook 
the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, had died; and his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his fon, a prince of a weak under- 
ſtanding and indolent diſpoſition; who, far from poſ- 
ſeſſing the talents requiſite for the government of that 
fierce people, was not even able to maintain authority in 
his own family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſolence 
of his ſons. Tue ardour of the Scots to ſerve in France, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and diſ- 
tinction, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the 


dignity 
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dignity of conſtable, broke out afreſh under this feeble 
adminiſtration : New ſuccours daily came over, and fi, led 
the armies of the French king: The earl of Douglas 
conducted a reinforcement of 5000 men to his aſſiſtance: 
And it was juſtly to be dreaded that the Scots, by com- 
mencing open hoſtilities in the north, would occaſion a 
diverſion {till more conſiderable of the Engliſh power, 
and would eaſe Charles, in part, of that load by which 
he was at preſent ſo grievouſſy oppreſſed. The d uke of 
Bedford, therefore, perſuaded the Engliſh council to 
form an alliance with James their priſoner ; to free that 
prince from his long captivity ; and to connect him with 
England, by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of 
Somerſet and couſin of the young king. As the Scottiſh 
regent, tired of his preſent dignity, which he was not 
able to ſupport, was now become entirely ſincere in his 
applications for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon 
concluded; aranlom of forty thouſand pounds was ſtipu- 


lated ; and the king of Scots was reſtored to the throne of 


his anceſtors, and proved, in his ſhort reign, one of the 
moſt illuſtrious princes that had ever governed that king- 
dom. He was murdered, in 1437, by his traiterovs 
kinſman the ear] of Athole. His affections inclined to 


the ſide of France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, + 


during his l.fe-time, to complain of any breach of the 
neutrality by Scotland. 

But the regent was not ſo much employed in theſe 
political negotiations as to neglect the operations of war, 


from which alone he could hope to ſucceed in expelling 


the French monarch. Though the chief ſeat of Charles's 
power lay in the ſouthern provinces beyond the Loire 
his partiſans were poſſeſſed of ſome fortreſſes in the 
northern, and even in the neighbourhood of Paris ; and 


it behoved the duke of Bedford firſt to clear theſe coun- 


tries from the enemy, before he could think of attempt- 
ing more diſtant conqueſts. The caſtle of Porſoy was 
taken after a ſiege of tix weeks; That of Noyelle and 
the town of Rue in Picardy underwent the fame fate: 
Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, were ſubjected by 
the Engliſh arms: And a more conſiderable advantage 
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| was ſoon after gained by the united forces of England 


and Burgundy. John Stuart, conſtable of Scotland, and 
the lord of Eſtiſſac, had formed the ſiege of Crevant in 
Burgundy : The earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, with 
the count of Toulongeon, were ſent to its relief: A 
fierce and well-diſputed action enſued : The Scots and 
French were defeated : The conitable of Scotland, and 
the count of Ventadour, were taken priſoners: And 
above a thouſand men, among whom was fir William 
Hamilton, were left on the field of battle. The taking 
of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charitẽ upon the 
Loire, was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter 
place opened an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the 
acquiſition of it appeared on that account of the greater 
importance to the duke of Bedford, and ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a ſucceſsful iſſue to the war. 

(1424.) The more Charles was threatened with an 
invaſion in thoſe provinces which adhered to him, the 
more neceſſary it became that he ſhould retain poſſeſſion 


of every fortreſs which he ſtill held within the quarters 


of the enemy. The duke of Bedford had beſieged in 
N during the ſpace of three months, the town of 

vri in Normandy ; and the brave governor, unable to 
make any longer defence, was obliged to capitulate 
and he agreed to ſurrender the town, if, before a certain 
term, no relief arrived. Charles, informed of theſe 
conditions, determined to make an attempt for ſaving 
the place. He collected, with ſome difficulty, an army 
of 14,000 men, of whom one half were Scots ; and he 
ſent them thither under the command of the earl of 
Buchan, conſtable of France ; who was attended by the 
earl of Douglas, his countryman, the duke of Alengon, 
the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count of Aumale, and 
the viſcount of Narbonne. When the conſtable arrived 
within a few leagues of Yvri, he found that he was 
come too late, and that the place was already ſurren- 


dered. He immediately turned to the left, and fat down 


before Verneuil, which the inhabitants, in ſpite of the 
garriſon, delivered up to him. Buchan might now have 


returned in ſafety, and with the glory of making an ac- 
| quiſition 
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quiſit ion no leſs important than the which he was. 
ſent to relieve: But hearing of Bedford's approach, 
he called a council of war, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the conduct which he ſhould hold in this emer- 
gence. The wiſer part of the council declared for a 
retreat ; and repreſented, that all the E misfortunes 
of the French had proceeded from their rafhneſs in 
giving battle when no neceſſity obliged them; that th's 
army was the laſt reſource of the king, and the only 


| and that every reaſon invited him to embrace cautious 
meaſures, which might leave time for his ſubjects to 
return te a ſenſe of their duty, and give leiſure for diſ- 
cord to ariſe among his enemies, who, being united by 
no common band of intereſt or motive of alliance, 
could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. 
All theſe prudential conſiderations were overborne by a 
vain point of honour, not to turn their backs to the 
enemy; and they reſolved to await the arrival of the 
duke of Bedford. | 
j (27th Aug.) The numbers were nearly equal in this 
| action; and as the long continuance of war had intro- 


maintain fome appearance of order in ſuch ſmall armies, 
the battle was fierce, and well diſputed, and attended 
with bloodſhed on both ſides. The conſtable drew up 
his forces under the walls of Verneuil, and refolved to 
abide the attack of the enemy : But the impatience of 
the viſcount of Narbonne, who advanced precipitately, 
and obliged the whole line to follow him in ſome hurry 


enſued. The Englith archers, fixing their paliſadoes 
before them, according to their uſual cuſtom, ſent a vol. 
ley of arrows amidit the thickeſt of the French army; 
and though beaten from their ground, and obliged to 
| take ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon rallied, and 
j continued to do great execution upon the enemy. The 
duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of the men at 
arms, made impreſſion on the French, broke their ranks, 
chatcd them otf the field, and rendered the victory en- 
t.rely 


detence of the few provinces which remained to him; 


duced diſcipline, which, however imperfect, ſufficed to 


and contuſion, was the cauſe of the misfortune which 
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tirely complete and deciſive. The conſtable himſelf 
periſhed in battle, as well as the earl of Douglas and his 
ton, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, and Ventadour, 
with many other conſiderable nobility. The duke of 
Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gau- 
cour and Mortemar, were taken priſoners. There fell 
about four thouſand of the French, and ſixteen hundred 
of the Engliſh; a loſs etteemed at that time ſo unuſual 
on the fide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford for- 
bad all rejoicings for his ſucceſs. Verneuil was ſurren- 
dered next day by capitulation. 

The condition of the king of France now appeared 
very terrible, and almoſt deſperate. He had loit the 
flower of his army and the braveſt of his nobles in this 
fatal action: He had no reſource either for recruiting or 
ſubſiſting his troops: He wanted money even for his 
perſonal ſubſiſtence; and though all parade of a court 
was baniſhed, it was with difficulty he could keep a table, 
ſupplied with the plaineſt neceſſaries, for himſelf and his 
few followers: Every day brought him intelligence of 
ſome loſs or misfortune : Towns which were bravely 
defended were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of 
relief or ſupply: He ſaw his partiſans entirely chaſed 
from all the provinces which lay north of the Loire : 
And he expected ſoon to loſe, by the united efforts of 
his enemies, all the territories of which he had hitherto 
continued maſter ; when an incident happened which 
ſaved him from the brink of ruin, and loſt the Engliſh 


ſuch an opportunity for completing their conqueſts as they 


never afterwards were able to recal. 

Jaqueline, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and heir 
of theſe provinces, had eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, 
couſin- german to the duke of Burgundy ; but, having 
made this choice from the uſual motives of princes, 
ſhe toon found reaſon to repent of the unequal all ance. 
She was a princeſs of a maſculine ſpirit and uncommon 
underſtanding; the duke of Brabant was of a ſickly 
complexion ard weak mind: She was in the vigour of 
her age; he had only reached his fifteenth year: Theſe 
cauſes had inſpired her with ſuch contempt for * 8 

and, 
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band, which ſoon proceeded to antipathy, that ſhe deter- 
mined to diſſolve a marriage, where, it is probable, no- 
thing but the ceremony had as yet intervened, 'The 
court of Rome was commonly very open to applications 
of this nature, when ſeconded by power and money; 
but, as the princeſs foreſaw great oppolition from her 
huſband's relations, and was impatient to effect her pur- 

oſe, ſhe made her eſcape into England, and threw her- 
{ſelf under the protection of the duke of Gloceſter. 
That prince, with many noble qualities, had the defect 


paſſions; and he was raſhly induced, as well by the 
charms of the counteſs herſelf, as by the proſpect of poſ- 
ſeſſing her rich inheritance, to offer himſelf to her as a 
huſband, Without waiting for a papal diſpenſation 
without endeavouring to reconcile the duke of Burgundy 
to the meaſure, he entered into a contract of marriage 
with Jaqueline, and immediately 1 to put him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of her dominions, Philip was diſguſted 
with ſo precipitate a condu& : He reſented the injury 
done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation : He 


him: And he foreſaw the conſequences which muſt at- 
tend the extenſive and uncontrolled dominion of that 
nation, if, before the full ſettlement of their power, they 
inſulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already 
been ſo much indebted, and who was ſtill ſo neceſſary 
for ſupporting them in their farther progreſs. He en- 
couraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make re- 
ſiſtance: He engaged many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to 
adhere to that prince : He himſelt marched troops to his 
ſupport : And as the duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered 
in his purpoſe, a ſharp war was ſuddenly kindled in the 
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well as political. The Engliſh prince wrote to the 
duke of Burgundy, complaining of the oppoſition made 
to his pretenſions; and though, in the main, he em- 
ployed amicable terms in his letter, he took notice of 
ſome falſchoods into which, he ſaid, Philip had been 


betrayed during the courſe of theſe tranſactions. This 
| unguarded 
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of being governed by an impetuous temper and vehement 


dreaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides of 


Low Countries. The quarrel ſoon became perſonal as 
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unguarded expreſſion was highly reſented : The duke 
of Burgundy inſiſted that he ſhould retra&t it: And 
mutual challenges and detiances paſſed between them on 
this occaſion. | | | 

The duke of Bedford could eafily foreſee the bad 
effects of ſo ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel. All 
the ſuccours which he expected from England, and 
which were ſo neceſſary in this critical emergence, were 
intercepted by his brother, and employed in Holland 
and Hainault: The forces of the duke of Burgundy, 
which he alſo depended on, were diverted by the ſame 
wars: And, beſides this double loſs, he was in immi— 
nent danger of alienating, for ever, that confederate, 
whole friendſhip was of the utmoſt importance, and 
whom the late king had enjoined him, with his dying 
breath, to gratify by every mark of regard and attach- 
ment. He repreſented all theſe topics to the duke of 
Gloceſter : He endeavoured to mitigate the reſentment 
of the duke of Burgundy : He interpoſed with his good 
offices between theſe princes : But was no: ſucceſsful in 
any of his endeavours ; and he found that the impetu- 
oſity of his brother's temper was ſtill the chief obſtacle 
to all accommodation. For this reaſon, inſteacdd of 
puſhing the victory gained at Verneüil, he found him- 
ſelf obliged to take a journey into England, and to try, 
by his counſels and authority, to moderate the meaſures 
of the duke of Gloceſter. 

There had likewiſe broken out ſome differences among 
the Engliſh miniſtry, which had proceeded to great ex- 
tremities, and which required the regent's preſence to 
compoſe them. The biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom 
the care of the king's perſon and education had been 
entruſted, was a prelate of great capacity 2nd experience, 


but of an intriguing and dangerous character; and, as 


he aſpired to the government of affairs, he had conti- 
nual diſputes with his nephew, the protector; and he 
gained trequent advantages over the vehement and im- 
8 temper of that prince. (142 5.) The duke of 


Bedford employed the authority of parliament to recon- 


eile them; and theſe rivals were obliged to promiſe 
WoL IV * before 
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before that aſſembly, that they would bury all quarrels 
in oblivion. Time alſo ſeemed to open expedients for 
compoting the difference with the duke of Burgundy. 
The credit of that prince had procured a bull from the 
pope ; by which not only Jaqueline's contract with the 
duke of Gloceſter was annuiled ; but it was alſo de- 
clared, that even in caſe of the duke of Brabant's 
death, it ſhould never be lawful for her to eſpouſe the 
Engliih prince. Humphrey deſpairing-of ſucceſs, mar- 
ried another lady of inferior rank, who had lived ſome 1 
time with him as his miſtreſs. The duke of Brabant 1 
died; and his widow, before ſhe could recover poſſeſſion '$ 
of her dominions, was obliged to declare the duke of * 
Burgundy her heir, in caſe the ſhould die without iſſue, 4 
and to promiſe never to marry without his conſent. | 
A But though the affair was thus terminated to the ſatiſ- 
faction of Philip, it left a diſagreeable impreiſhon on 
| his mind: It excited an extreme jealouſy of the Engliſh, ; 
and opened his eyes to his true intereſts: And as 4 
| nothing but his animoſity againſt Charles had engaged 5 
| him in alliance with them, it counterbalanced that paſ- 1 
ſion hy another of the ſame kind, which in the end be- | 
came prevalent, and brought him back, by degrees, to 
| his natural connexions with his famiiy and his native 
country. | ö 
| About the ſame time the duke of Britanny began 1 
to withdraw himſelf from the Engliſh alliance. His | 
| brother, the count of Richemont, though connected by f 

marriage with the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, 
| was extremely attached by inclination to the French 
| intereſt ; and he willingly Aer. to all the advances 
| which Charles made him for obtaining his friendſhip. 
The ſtaff of co: ſtable, vacant by the earl of Buchan's 
death, was offered hm; and, as his martial and am- 
bitious temper aſpired to the coramand of armies, 
| which he had in vain attempted to obtain from the duke 
| of Bedford, he not only accepted that office, but brought 
over his brother to an aliiance with the French monarch. 
| The new conſtable, having made this one change in his 
| meaſures, firmly adhered, ever after, to his engagements ! 
| | with 
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with France. Though his pride and violence, which 
would admit of no rival in his maſter's confidence, and 
even prompted him to affaſhnate the other favourites, 
had ſo much diſguſted Charles, that he once baniſhed 
him the court, and refuſed to admit him to has preſence, 
he ſtill acted with vigour for the ſervice of that monarch, 
and obtained, at laſt, by his perſeverance, the pardon 


of all paſt offences. 


(1426.) In this ſituation the duke of Bedford, on 
his return, found the affairs of France, after paſſing 
eight months in England. The duke of Burgundy was 


much diſguſted. "The duke of Britanny had entered 


into engagements with Charles, and had done homage 
to that prince for his dutchy. The French had been 


allowed to recover from the aſtoniſhment into which 


their frequent diſaſters had thrown them. An incident 
too had happened, which ſerved extremely to raiſe their 
coutage, The earl of Warwic had beſieged Montargis 
with a {mall army of three thouſand men, and the place 


vas reduced to extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans 


undertcck to throw relief into it. This general, who 
was yatural jon to the prince aſſaſſinated by the duke of 
Burgundy, and who was afterwards created count of 
Dunozs, conducted a body of fixteen hundied men to 
Montargis ; and made an attack on the enemy's trenches 
with ſo much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that 
he not only penetrated into the place, but gave a ſevere 
blow to the Engliſh, and obliged Warwic to raiſe the 


ſiege. This was the firſt ſignal action that raiſed the 


fame of Dunois, and opened him the road to thoſe great 
honours which he afterwards attained. 
Rut the regent, ſoon after his arrival, revived the 
repntation of the Engliſh arms, by an important enter- 
priſe which he happily atchieved. He ſecretly brought 
together, in ſeparate detachments, a conliderable army 
to the frontiers of Britanny; and fell ſo urexpeRtedly 
upon that province, that the duke, unable to make 
reſiſtance, yielded to all the terms required of him: 
He renounced the French alliance; he engaged to main- 


_ tain the treaty of Troye; he acknowledged the duke 


ca of 
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of Bedford for regent of France ; and promiſed to ds 
homage for his dutchy to king Henry. And the 
Englith prince, having thus freed himſelf from a dan- 
gerius en:my who lay behind him, refolved on an 
undertaking which, if ſucceſs:u/, would, he hoped, 
caſt the balance between the two nations, and prepare 
the way for the final conqueſt of France. 

(1428.) The city of Orleans was fo ſituated between 
the provinces commanded by H-n:y, and thote poſſeſſed 


by Charles, that it opened an exiy entrance to either; 


and as the duke of Bedtord intended to make a great 
effort for penetrating into the touth of France, it be- 
hoved him to begin with this place, which, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, was become the moſt important in 
the kingdom. He committed the conduct of the enter- 

riſe to the ear] of Saliſbury, who had newly broug lit 
Hug a reinforcement of ſix thouſand men from England, 
and who had much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his abili- 
ties, during the courſe of the preſent war. Saliſbury 
paſſiig the Loire, made himielf maiter of ſeveral tmall 

laces, which ſurrounded Orlcans on that fide ; and as 
bis intentions were thereby known, the French king 
uſed every expedient to ſupply the city with a garriſon 
and proviſions, and enable it to maintain a long and 


obſtinate ſiege. The lord of Gaucour, a brave and 


experienced captain, was appointed governor : Many 
officers of diſtinftion threw themſelves into the place: 
The troops which they conducted were enured to war, 
and were determined to make the molt obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance: And even the inhabitants, diſcipiined by tie 
long continuance of hoſtilities, were well qual:ned, in 
their own defence, to ſecond the efforts of the moft 
veteran forces. The eyes of ail Europe wer? turned 
towards this ſcene ; where, it was reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
the French were to make their laſt ſtand for ma:ntaining 


the independence of their monarchy, and the rights of 


their ſovereign. 


The earl of Saliſbury at Jaft approached the place 


with an army, which conſiſted only of ten thouſand 


men; and not being able, with ſo imall a force, to in- 
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veſt fo great a city, that commanded a bridge over the 
Loire, he ſtationed himſelf on the ſouthern ſide towards 
Sologne, leaving the other, towards the Beauſſe, ſtill 
open to the enemy. He there attacked the fortifications 
which guarded the entrance to the bridge ; and, after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, he carried ſeveral of them; but 
was himſelf killed by a cannon-ball as he was taking 
a view of the enemy. The earl of Suffolk ſucceeded to 
the command; and being reinforced with great numbers 
of Engliſh and Burgundians, he paſſed the river with 
the main body of his army, and inveſted Orleans on 
the other fide. As it was now the depth of winter, 
Suffolk, who found it difficult in that ſeaſon to throw 
up intrenchments all around, contented himſelf, for 
the preſent, with erecting redoubts at different diſtances, 
where his men were lodged in ſafety, and were ready to 
intercept the ſupplies which the enemy might attempt to 
throw into the place. Though he had ſeveral pieces of 
artiiiery in his cap (and this is among the firſt ſieges 
in Europe where cannon were found to be of import- 
ance), the art of engineering was hitherto ſo impertect, 
that Suffolk truſted more to famine than to force for 
ſubduing the city; and he purpoſed in the ſpring to 
render the circumvallation more complete, by drawing 
intrenchments from one redoubt to another. Number- 
leſs feats of valour were performed both by the beſiegers 
and beſieged during the winter: Bold fallies were 
made, and repulſed with equal boldneſs: Convoys 
were ſometimes introduced and often intercepted ; The 
ſupplies were ſtill unequal to the conſumption of the 
I place: And the Engliſh ſeemed daily, though flowiy, 
to be adyancing towards the completion of their en- 
terpriſe. | | 

(1429.) But while Suffolk lay in this ſituation, the 
French parties ravaged all the country around ; and the 
beſiegers, who were obliged to draw their proviſions 
7 from a diſtance, were themſelves expoſed to the danger 


of want and famine. Sir John Faſtolffe was bringing 
up a large convoy of every kind of ſtores, which he 
3 eſcorted with a detachment of two thouſand tive hundred 
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men ; when he was attacked by a body of four thouſand 
French, under the command of the counts of Clermont 
and Dunois. Faſtoiffe diew up his troops behind the 
waggons ; but the French generals, atraid of attacking 


him in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon againit 


him, which threw every thing into confuſion, aud would 
have inſured them the victory, had not the impatience 
of ſome Scottiſh troops, who broke the line of battle, 
brought on an engagement, in which Faſtolffe was 
victorious, The count of Dunois was wounded ; and 
about five hundred French were left on the field of 
battle. This action, which was of great importance 
in the preſent conjuncture, was commonly called the 
battle of Herrings ; becaule the convoy brought a great 
quantity of that kind of proviiions, for the ule of the 
Engliſh army during the Lent ſeaſon. 
Charles ſeemed now to have but one expedient for 
ſaving this city, which had been ſo long inveſted. The 
duke of Orleans, who was ſtill priſoner in England, 
prevailed on the protector and the council to conſent 
that all his demeines ihould be allowed to preſer ve a 
neutrality during the war, and ſhould be ſequeſtered, 
for greater ſecurity, into the hands of the duke of 
Burgundy, This prince, who was much leſs cordial 
in the Engliſh interetts than formerly, went to Paris, 
and made the propoſal to the duke of Bedford; but the 
regent coldly replied, That he was not of a humour to 
beat the buſhes, while others ran away with the game : 
An anſwer which ſo diigufted the duke, that he recalied 
all the troops of Burgundy that ated in the ſiege. The 
place however was every day more and more cloſely 
inveited by the Engiiſh : Great ſcarcity began already 
to be felt by the garriſon and inhabitants: Charles, in 
deſpair of collecting an army which ſhould dare to ap- 
Proach the enemy's intrenchments, not only gave the 
City for loſt, but began to entertain a very diſmal pro- 
ſpect with regard to the general itate of his affairs. He 
ſaw that the country, in which he had hitherto, with 


great difficulty, lubſiſted, would be laid entirely open 


to the invaſion of a powerful and victorious enemy; 
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and he already entertained thoughts of retiring with the 


remains of his forces into Languedoc and Dauphiny, 
and defending himſelf as long as poſſible in thoſe re- 
mote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good 
prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the tair, 


the women, whom he conſulted, had the ſpirit to ſup- 
** his ſinking reſolution in this deſperate extremity. 


ary of Anjou, his queen, a princeſs of great merit 


and prudence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, 
ſne foreſaw, would diſcourage all his partiſans, and 
ſerve as a general ſignal for deſerting a prince who 


ſeemed himſelf to deſpair of ſucceſs. His miſtreſs too, 
the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived in entire amity with 
the queen, ſeconded all her remonſtrances, and threat- 
ened, that, if he thus puſillanimouſly threw away the 
ſceptre of France, ſhe would ſeek in the court of Eng- 
land a fortune more correſpondent to her wiſhes. Love 
was able to roule in the breaſt of Charles that courage 
which ambition had failed to excite: He reſolved to 
diſpute every inch of ground with an imperious enemy 3 
and rather to periſh with honour in the midft of his 
friends, than yield ingloriouſly to his bad fortune: 
When relief was unexpeRedly brought him by another 
female of a very different character, who gave riſe to 
one of the moſt ſingular revolutions that is to be met 
with in hiſtory, | | 

In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the 
borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty- 
ſeven years of age, called Joan d'Arc, who was ſervant 
in a ſmall inn, and who in that ſtation had been ac- 
cuſtomed to tend the horſes of the gueſts, to ride them 
without a ſaddle to the watering- place, and to perform 
other offices, which, in well- frequented inns, commonly 
fall to the ſhare of the men- ſervants. This girl was 
of an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been 
remarked for any ſingularity; whether that ſhe had met 
with no occaſion to excite her genius, or that the unſkil- 
ful eyes of thoſe who converſed with her, had not been 


able to diſcern her uncommon merit. It is eaſy to 


imagine, that the preſent ſituation of France was an 
| inter- 
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intereſting object even to perſons of the loweſt rank, and 


would become the frequent ſubject of converſation : A 


young prince expelled his throne by the ſedition of his 
native ſubjects, and by the arms of ftrangers, could 


not fail to move the compaſſion of all his people whoſe 
hearts were uncorrupted by faction; and the peculiar 


character of Charles, ſo ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip 
and the tender paſſions, naturally rendered him the hero 
of that ſex whoſe generous minds know no bounds in 
their affections. The ſiege of Orleans, the progreſs of 

the Engliſh before that place, the great diſtreſs of the 
garriſon and inhabitants, the importance of faving this 
City and its brave defenders, had turned thither the 
public eye; and Joan, inflamed by the general ſenti- 
ment, was ſeized with a wild defire of bringing relief 
to her ſovereign in his preſent diſtreſſes. Her unex- 
perienced mind, working day and night on this favourite 
object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for heavenly 
mſpirations ; and ſhe fancied that ſhe ſaw viſions, and 
heard voices, exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of 
France, and to expel the foreign invaders. An uncom- 
mon intrepidity of temper made her overlook all the 
dangers which might attend her in ſuch a path ; and 
thinking herſelf deſtined by Heaven to this office, ſhe 
threw aſide all that baſhfulneſs and timidity fo natural 
to her ſex, her years, and her low ſtation. She went to 


Vaucouleurs; procured admiſſion to Baudricourt the 


governor; informed him of her inſpirations and inten- 
tions; and conjured him not to negle& the voice of 
God, who ſpoke through her, but to ſecond thoſe 
vc which impelled her to this glorious 

enterpriſe, Baudricourt treated her at firſt with ſome 
neglect ; but on her frequent returns to him, and im- 
portunate ſolicitations, he began to remark ſomething 
extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined, at all 
hazards, to make fo eaſy an experiment. It is uncer- 
tain whether this gentleman had diſcernment enough ta 
perceive that great uſe might be made with the vulgar, 
of ſo uncommon an engine; or, what is more likely, 
in that- credulous age, was himſelf a convert to this 
X viſionary : 
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viſionary : But he adopted at laſt the ſchemes of Joan; 
and he gave her ſome attendants, who conducted her 
to the French court, which at that time reſided at 
Chinon. : | 

It is the buſineſs of hiſtory to diſtinguiſh between the 
miraculous and the marvellous z to reject the firſt in all 
narrations merely profane and human; to doubt the 
ſecond ; and when obliged by unqueſtionable teſtimony, 
as in the preſent caſe, to admit of ſomething extraor- 
dinary, to receive as little of it as is conſiſtent with 
the known facts and circumſtances. It is pretended, 
that Joan, immediately ow her admiſſion, knew the 
king, though ſhe had never ſeen his face. before, and 
though he purpoſely kept himſelf in the crowd of 
courtiers, and had laid aſide every thing in his dreſs 
and apparel which might diſtinguiſh him: That ſhe 
offered him, in the name of the {upreme Creator, to raife. 
the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims, to be 
there crowned and anointed; and on his expreſſing 


doubts of her miſſion, revealed to him, before ſome 


ſworn confidents, a ſecret, which was unknown to all 
the world beſide himſelf, and which nothing but a 
heavenly inſpiration could have diſcovered to her: 


And that ſhe demanded, as the inſtrument of her future 
victories, a particular ſword, which was kept in the 


church of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though 
the had never {cen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, and 


by the place in which it had long lain neglected. This 


1s certain, that all theſe miraculous ſtories were ſpread 
abroad, in order to captivate the vulgar. The more the 


king and his miniſters were determined to give into the 


illuſon, the more ſcruples they pretended. An afſembly 
of grave doctors and theologians cautiouſly examined 
Joan's miſſion, and pronounced it undoubted and ſuper- 
natural, She was ſent to the parliament, then reſiding 
at Poitiers ; and was interrogated before that aſſembly : 
The preſidents, the counſellors, who came perſuaded of 


ber impoſture, went away convinced of her inſpiration, 


A ray of hope began to break through that deſpair in 
which the minds of all men were before enveioped, 
Heaven 
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Heaven had now declared itſelf in favour of France, and 
had laid bare its outſtretched arm to take vengeance on 
her invaders. Few could diſtinguiſh between the im- 
pulſe of inclination and the force of conviction ; and 


nene would ſubmit to the trouble of ſo dilagreeable a 


ſcrutiny. | 
After theſe artificial precautions and preparations 
had been for ſome time employed, Joan's requelis were 
at Jaſt complied with: She was armed cap-a-pee, mount- 
ed on horieback, and ſhown in that martial habiliment 
before the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her 
ſeed, though acquired in her former occupation, was re- 
garded as a freſh proof of her miſſion; and ſhe was receiv- 
ed with the loudeſt acclamations by the ſpectators. Her 
former occupation was even denied : She was no longer 
the ſervant of an inn: She was converted into a ſhep- 


herdeſs, an employment much more agreeable to the 


imagination. To render her ſtill more intereſting, near ten 
years were ſubtracted from her age; and all the ſentiments 
of love and of chivalry were thus united to thoſe of- 
enthuſiaſm, in order to inflame the fond fancy of the 
people with prepoſſeſſions in her favour. | 

When the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplen- 
dour, it was determined to eſſay its force againſt the 
enemy. Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy 
was prepared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of 
ten thouſand men, under the command of St. Severe, 
aſſembled to eſcort it. She ordered all the ſoldiers to 
confeſs themſelves before they ſet out on the enterpriſe: 
She baniſhed from the camp all women of bad fame : 
She diſplayed in her hands a conſecrated banner; where 
the Supreme Being was repreſented graſping the globe 
of earth, and ſurrounded with flower de luces : And ſhe 
inſiſted, in right of her prophetic miſſion, that the 
convoy ſhould enter Orleans by the direct road from the 
fide of Beauſſe: But the count of Dunois, unwilling 10 
ſubmit the rules of the military art to her inſpirations, 
ordered it to approach by the other nde of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakeſt part of the Engliſh army 
was itationed, © © | . „ 
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Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to the 
regent, and to the Engliſh generals before Orleans, com- 
manding them, in the name of the omnipotent Creator, 
by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe 
the ſiege, and to evacuate France; and menacing them 
with divine vengeance in caſe of their diſobedience. All 
the Englhſh affected to ſpeak with deriſion of the maid, 
and of her heavenly commiſſion; and faid, that the 
French king was now indeed reduced to a forry paſs 
when he had recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients : But 
t felt their imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the 
vehement perſuaſioa which prevailed in all around them; 
and they waited with an anxious expectation, not un- 
mixed with horror, for the iſſue of theſe extraordinary 
prepares | | | 

s the convoy approached the river, a ſally was made 
by the garriſon on the fide of Beauſſe (29th April), to 
prevent the Engliſh general from ſending any detachment 
to the other ſide: The proviſions were peaceably em- 
barked in boats, which the inhabitants of Orleans had 
ſent to receive them : The maid covered with her troops 
the embarkation : Suffolk did not venture to attack 
her: And the French general carried back the army 
in ſafety to Blois; an alteration of affairs which was al- 
ready viſible to all the world, and which had a pro- 
portional effect on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her 
military garb, and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard; 
and was received as a celeſtial deliverer by all the inhabit- 
ants. They now believed themſelves invincible under 
her influence; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving ſuch a 
mighty alteration both in friends and foes, conſented 
that the next convoy, which was expected in a few days, 
ſhould enter by the fide of Beauſſe. (4th May ) The 


- convoy approached :No ſign of reſiſtance appeared in the 


beſiegers: The waggons and troops paſſed without 
interruption between the redoubts of the Engliſh : A 
dead ſilence and aftoniſhment-.reigned among thoſe 
troops, formerly ſo elated with victory, and. ſo fierce for 
the combat. | 
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The earl of Suffolk was in a ſituation very unuſual 
and extraordinary, and which might well confound the 
man of the greateſt r ee and firmeſt temper. He 
ſaw his troops overawed, and ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
idea of a divine influence accompanying the maid. 
Inftead of baniſhing theſe vain terrors by hurry, and 
action, and war, he waited till the ſoldiers ſhould re- 
cover from the panic; and he thereby gave leiſure for 


thoſe prepoſſeſſions to fink ſtill deeper into their minds. 


The military maxims, which are prudent in common 
caſes, deceived him in theſe unaccountable events. The 
Engliſh felt their courage daunted and overwhelmed z 


and thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging over 


them. The French drew the ſame inference from 
an inactivity ſo new and unexpected. Every circum- 
ſtance was now reverſed in the opinions of men, on 
which all depends: The ſpirit reſulting from a long 
courſe of uninterrupted ſucceſs was on a ſudden transfer- 
red from the victors to the vanquiſhed. 

The maid called aloud, that the garriſon ſhould re- 
main no longer on the defenſive ; and ſhe promiſed her 
followers the aſſiſtance of Heaven in attacking thoſe 


redoubts of the enemy which had ſo long kept tkem 
in hg, which they had never hitherto dared to 


inſult. The generals ſeconded her ardour: An attack 
was made on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful : All 
the Engliſh who defended the intrenchments were put to 
the ſword, or taken priſoners: And fir John Talbot 
himſelf, who had drawn together, from the other re- 
doubts, ſome. troops to bring them relief, durſt not 
appear in the open field againſt ſo formidable an enemy. 
Nothing, after this ſucceſs, ſeemed impoſſible to the 


"maid and her enthuſiaſtic votaries. She urged the gene- 


rals to attack the main body of the Engliſh in their 
intrenchments: But Dunois, ſtill unwilling to hazard 
the fate of France by too great temerity, and ſentible 
that the leaſt reverſe of fortune would make all the pre- 
ſent viſions evaporate, and reitore every thing to its 
former condition, checked her vehemence, and propoſed 
to her firſt to expel the enemy trom their forts on rae 
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other ſide of the river, and thus lay the communication 
with the country entirely open, before the attempted any 
more hazardous enterpriſe. Joan was perſuaded, and 
theſe forts were vigorouſly aſſailed. In one attack the 
French were repulſed; the maid-was left almoſt alone; 
ſhe was obliged to retreat, and join the runaways; 
but diſplaying her ſacred ſtandard, and animating them 
with her countenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, 
ſhe led them back to the charge, and overpowered the 
Engliſh in their intrenchments. In the attack of 
another fort, ſhe was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow; ſhe retreated a moment behind the aſſailants; 
ſhe pulled out the arrow with her own hands; ſhe 
had the wound quickly dreſſed ; and fhe haſtened back 
to head the troops, and to plant her victorious banner 
on the ramparts of the enemy. 

By all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely chaſed 
from their fortifications on that fide. They had loſt 
above ſix thouſand men in theſe different actions; and 
what was ſtil] more important, their wonted courage and 
confidence was wholly gone, and had given place to 
amazement and deſpair. The maid returned triumphant 
over the bridge, and was again received as the guardian 
angel of the city. After performing ſuch miracles, ſhe 


5 convinced the moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine 


miſſion ; Men felt themſelves animated as by a ſuperior 
energy, and thought nothing impoſſible to that divine 
hand which ſo viſibly conducted them. It was in vain 
even for the Engliſh generals to oppole with their ſol- 
diers the prevailing opinion of ſupernatural influence: 
They themſelves were probably moved by the ſame 
belief : The utmoſt they dared. to advance was, that 
Joan was not an inſtrument of God ; ſhe was only the 


implement of the Devil: But as the Engliſh had felt, to 


their fad experience, that the Devil might be allowed 
ſometimes to prevail, they derived not much conſolation 
trom the enforcing of this opinion. | 
It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with 
ſuca intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the pre- 
ſence of ſo courageous and victorious an enemy; he 
vor. IV, * therefore 
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therefore raiſed the fiege (8th May), and retreated with 
all the precaution imaginable. The French retulved 
to puſh their conqueſts, and to allow the Engliſh no 
leiſure to recover from their conſternation. Charles 
formed a body of ſix thouſand men, and ſent them to 
attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk had retired with a 
detachment of his army. The ſiege laſted ten days; 
and the place was obſtinately detended. Joan diſplay - 
ed her wonted intrepidity on the occaſion. . She de- 
ſcended into the foſſce in leading the attack; and ſhe 
there received a blow on the head with a ſtone, by 
which ſhe was confounded and beaten to the ground : 
But ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf; and in the end ren- 
dered the aſſault ſucceſsful : Suffolk was obliged to 
yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called Renaud ; 
but, beſore he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, whe- 
ther he were a gentleman? On receiving a ſatistac— 
tory anſwer, he demanded whether he were a knight? 
Renaud replied, that he had not yet attained that honour, 
Then I make you one, replied Suffolk: Upon which 
he gave him the. blow with his ſword, which dubbed him 
into that fraternity; and he immediately ſurrendered 
himſelf his priſoner. | | 
The remainder of the Engliſh army was commanded 
by Faſtolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing 
but of making their retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, into a 
place of ſafety ; while the French eſteemed the overtaking 
them equivalent to a victory. So much had the events 
which paſſed before Orleans altered every thing between 
the two nations! The vanguard of the French, under 
Richemorit and Xaintrailles, attacked the rear of the 
enemy at the village of Patay (18th June). The battle 
laſted not a moment: The Engliſh were diſcomfited, 
and fled : The brave Fattolffe himiclf ſhowed the ex- 
ample of flight to his troops ; and the order of the garter 
was taken from him, as a puniſhment for this inſtance of 
cowardice. Two thouſand men were killed in this 

action, and both Talbot and Scales taker priſoners. 
In the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French wri- 
ters, to magnity the wander, repreſent the maid (who was 
or 2 . 
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now known by the appellation of the Maid of Orleans) as 


not only active in combat, but as performing the office 


of general; directing the troops, conducting the military 


operations, and ſwaying the deliberations in all councils 
of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French 
court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the 
public: But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 
the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her meatures, 
than that a country girl, without experience or educa» 
tion, could, on a ſudden, become expert in a profeſſion 
which requires more genius and capacity than any other 
active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe that ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh the perſons on whoſe judgment ſhe might 
rely; that ſhe could ſeize their hints and ſuggeſtions, 
and, on a ſudden, deliver their opinions as her own ; and 
that ſhe could curb, on occaſion, that vifionary and 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit with which ſhe was actuated, and 
could temper 1t with prudence and diſcretion. 

The raifing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part of the 
maid's promiſe to Charles: The crowning of him at 
Rheims was the other : And ſhe now vehemently infiſted 
that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterpriſe. A 


few weeks before, ſuch a propoſal would have appeared 


the moit extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in a 


diſtant quarter of the Kingdom; was then in the hands of 


a victorious enemy ; the whole road which led to it was 
occupied by their garriſons; and no man could be ſo 
ſanguine as to imagine that ſuch an attempt could ſo 
ſoon come within the bounds of poſſibility. But as 
it was extiemely the intereſt of Charles to maintain 
the belief of ſomething extraordinary and divine in theſe 
events, and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation. 
of the Englith, he reſolved to follow the exhortations of 
his warlike propheteſs, and to lead his army upon this. 
promiſing adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote 
trom the ſcene of war: As the ſafety of the ſtate de- 
pended upon his perſon, he had been perſuaded to 
reſtrain his military ardour : But obſerving this pro- 
ſperous turn of affairs, he now determined to appear: 
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at the head of his armies, and to ſet the example of va- 


our to all his ſoldiers. And the French nobility ſaw 


at once their young ſovereign aſſuming a new and 
more brilliant character, ſeconded by fortune and con- 


duced by the hand of Heaven; and they caught freſh 


zeal to exert themſelves in replacing him on the throne of 
his anceſtors. | | 5 

Charles ſet out for Rheims at the head of twelve thou- 
ſand men: He paſſed by Troye, which opened its gates 
to him: Chalons imitated the example: Rheims ſent 
him a deputation with its keys, before his approach 
to it: And he ſcarcely perceived, as he paſſed along, 
that he was marching through an enemy's country. 
The ceremony of his coronation was here performed 
(17th July) with the holy oil, which a pigeon had 
brought to king Clovis from Heaven on the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the French monarchy: The maid of Orleans 
ſtood by his ſide in complete armour, and diſplayed her 
ſacred banner, which had ſo often diſſipated and con- 
founded his fierceſt enemies: And the people ſhouted 
with the moft unfeigned joy on viewing ſuch a complica- 
tion of wonders. After the completion of the ceremony, 
the maid threw herſelf at the king's feet, embraced his 
knees, and with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and 
tenderneſs extorted from her, ſhe congratulated him 
on this ſingular and marvellous event. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became 
more reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſubjects, and 
ſeemed, in a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly 
commiſſion, his title to their allegiance. The inclina- 
tions of men ſwaying their belief, no one doubted of the 
inſpirations and prophetic ſpirit of the maid : So man 
incidents, which 2 all human comprehenſion, left 


little room to queſtion a ſuperior influence: And the real 
and undoubted facts brought credit to every exaggera- 
tion, which could ſcarcely be rendered more wonderful. 
Laon, Soiſſons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many 
other towns and fortreſſes in that neighbourhood, imme- 
diately after Charles's coronation ſubmitted to him 
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on the firſt ſummons; and the whole nation was diſpoſed 
to give him the moſt zealous teſtimonies of their duty and 
affection. 

Nothing can impreſs us with a higher idea of the 
wildom, addreſs, 'and reſolution of the duke of Bed- 
ford, than his being able to maintain himſelf in ſo 
perilous a ſituation, and to preſerve ſome footing in 
France, after the defection of ſo many places, and 
amidſt the univerſal inclination of the reſt to imitate that 
contagious example. This prince ſeemed preſent every- 


where by his vigilance and foreſight : He employed 


every reſource which fortune had yet left him: He put 
all the Engliſh garriſons in a poſture of delence : He 
kept a watchſul eye over every attempt among the 
French towards an inſurrection : He retained the Pariſi- 
ans in obedience, by alternately employing carefles and 
ſeverity : And knowing that the duke of Burgundy was 
already wavering in his fidelity, he acted with ſo much 
{kill and prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous criſis, 
his alliance with that prince; an alliance of the uimoſt 
importance to the credit and ſupport of the Engliſh 

government. | 
The ſmall ſupplies which he received from England 
ſet the talents of this great man in ſtill a ſtronger light. 
The ardour of the Engliſh for foreign conqueſts was 
now extremely abated by time and reflection: The parlia- 
ment ſeeins even to have become ſenſible of the danger 
which might attend their farther progreſs : No ſupply of 
money could he obtained by the regent during his 
greateſt diſtreſſes: And men enliſted ſlowly under his 
ſtandard, or ſoon deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful ac- 
counts which had reached England, of the magic, and 
ſorcery, and diabolical power of the maid of Orleans. 
It happened fortunately, in this emergency, that the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, now created a cardinal, landed at 
Calais with a body of five thouſand men, which he was 
conducting into Bohemia, on a cruſade 2gainſt the 
Huilites. He was perſuaded to lend theſe troops to 
his nephew during the preſent difficulties ; and the regent 
was thereby enabled to take the field, and to oppole the 
D 3 French 
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French king, who was advancing with his army to the 
gates of Paris. 
The extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford 
appeared alſo in his military operations. He attempted 
to reſtore the courage of his ti oops by boldly advancing 
to the face of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with fo 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 
der it impoſſible for Charles to attack him. He ſtill at- 
tended that prince in all his movements; covered his 
own towns and garriſons ; and kept himſelf in a poſture 

to reap advantage irom every imprudence or falſe ſtep of 
the enemy. (1430.) The French army, which conſiſted 
moſtly of volunteers, who ſerved at their own expenſe, 
ſoon after retired, and was diſbanded : Charles went 
to Bourges, the ordinary place of his reſidence ; but not 
till he made himſelf maſter of Compiegne, Beauvais, 

Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and of many 

places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which the affec- 

tions of the peple had put into his hands. 

f The regent endeavoured to revive the declining ſtate 

ö of his affairs by bringing over the young king of Eng- 

N land, and having him crowned and anointed at Paris. 
All the vaſſals of the crown who lived within the pro- 
vinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſwore a new allegiance, 
and did homage to him. But this ceremony was cold 

| | and inſipid, compared with the luſtre which had attended 

| the coronation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke of 

a 


Bedford expected more effect from an accident, which 
put into his hands the perſon that had been the author 
1 of all his calamities. 
| | The maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
| declared to the count of Dunois, that her wiſhes were 
i now fully gratified, and that ſhe had no farther deſire 
| than to return to her former condition, and to the occupa- 
tion and courſe of life, which became her ſex: But that 
nobleman, ſenſible of che great advantages which might 
| | ſtill be reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted 
1 her to perſevere, till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, 
{/ fhe had brought all her prophecies to their full com- 
plwKkẽbtion. In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herlelf 
C | | into 
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into the town of Compiegne, which was at that time be- 
fieged by the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by the earls of 
Arundel and Suffolk; and the garriſon, on her appear- 
ance, believed themſelves thenceforth invincible. But 
their joy was of ſhort duration. The maid, next day 
after her arrival (24th May), headed a ſally upon the 
quarters of John of Luxembourg ; ſhe twice drove the 
enemy from their intrenchments; finding their numbers 
to increaſe every moment, ſhe ordered a retreat z when 
hard preſſed by the purſuers, the turned upon them, and 
made them again recoil; but being here deſerted by her 
friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, ſhe was at lat, 
after exerting the utmoſt valour, taken priſoner by the 
Burgundians. The common opinion was, that the 
French othcers, finding the merit of every victory aſ- 
cribed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they 
themſelves were ſo much eclipſed, willingly expoſed her 
to this fatal accident. 

The envy of her friends, on this occaſion, was not a 
greater proof of her merit than the triumph of her ene- 
mies. A complete victory would not have given more 
joy to the Engliſh and their partiſans. The ſervice of 
Te Deum, which has ſo often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at 
Paris. The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the 
captivity of that extraordinary woman, who had blaſted 
all his ſuccefies, he ſhould again recover his former aſ- 
cendant over France; and, to puſh farther the preſent - 
advantage, he purchaſed the captive from John of Lux- 
embourg, and formed a proſecution againſt her, which, 
whether it proceeded from vengeance or policy, was 
equally barbarous and diſhonourable. 5 

(1431.) There was no poſſible reaſon, why Joan 
ſhould not be regarded as a priſoner of war, and be en- 
titled to all the courteſy and good uſage which civilized 
nations practiſe towards enemies on thele occaſions. She 
had never, in her military capacity, forfeited, by any act 
of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that treatment: She 
was unſtained by any civil crime : Even the virtues and 


the very decorums of her ſex had ever been rigidly 
obſerved 
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obſerved by her: And though her appearing in war, 
and leading armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, the 
had thereby performed ſuch ſignal ſervice to her prince, 
that ſhe had abundantly compenſated for this irreguia- 
rity; and was, on that very account, the more an object 
of praiſe and admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, 
for the duke of Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in 
the proſecution; and to cover, under that cloak, his 
violation of juſtice and humanity. _ 

The biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
Engliſh intereſts, preſented a petition againſt an, on 
pretence that ſhe was taken within the bounds of his dic- 
ceſe; and he deſired to have her tried by an eccleſiaſtical 
court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic: The 
univerſity of Paris was ſo mean as to join in the ſame 
requeſt : Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
Wincheſter was the only Engliſhman, were appeinted 
her judges: They held their court in Roven, where the 
young king of England then refided: And the maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded with 
irons, was produced before this tribunal. : 

She firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Her judges 
anſwered, that ſhe had once already attempted her eſcape, 
by throwing herſelf from a tower: She confeſſed the 
fact, maintained the juſtice of her intention, and owned 
that, if ſhe could, ſhe would ſtill execute that purpoſe. 
All her other ſpeeches ſhowed the ſame firmneſs and in- 
trepidity : Though haraſſed with interrogatories during 
the courſe of near four months, ſhe never betrayed any 
weakneſs or womaniſh ſubmiſhon ; and no advant-ge 
was gained over her. The point, which her judgcs 
puſhed moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations, 
and intercourſe with departed faints ; and they aſked 
her, whether ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth 
of theſe inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſubmit 
them to God, the fountain of truth. They then ex- 
elaimed, that ſhe was a heretic, and denied the authority 
of the church. She appealed 1o the pope ; They re- 
#efted her appeal, 

- They 
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- HENRY VI. 33 
They aſked her, why ſhe put truſt in her ſtandard, 


which had been conſecrated by magical incantations: 
She replied, that ſhe put truſt in the Supreme Being 
alone, whoſe image was impreſſed upon it. They de- 
manded, why ſhe carried in her hand that ſtandard at 
the anointment and coronation of Charles at Rheims: 
She anſwered, that the perſon who had ſhared the danger, 
was entitled to ſhare the glory, When accuſed of going 
to war, contrary to the decorums of her ſex, and of aſ- 
© ſuming government and command over men; ſhe {crupled 
| not to reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to defeat the 
| Engliſh, an | to expe] them the kingdom. In the iſſue, 
| ſhe was condemned for all the crimes of which ſhe had 
been accuſed, aggravated by herely ; her revelations 
were declared to be inventions of the devil to delude the 
people; and ſhe was ſentenced to be delivered over to 
the ſecular arm. 
Joan, ſo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, who 
treated her with every mark of contumely; brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of ſuperior rank, and men inveſted 
with the enſigns of a ſacred character, which ſhe had 


been accuſtomed to revere ; felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued 


and thoſe viſionary dreams of inſpiration, in which ſhe 
| had been buoyed up by the triumphs of ſucceſs and the 
applauſes of her own party, gave way to the terrors of 
that puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced. She pub. 
= licly declared herſelf willing to recant ; ſhe acknowledged 
the illuſion of thoſe revelations which the church had re- 


IT jected ; and ſhe promiſed never more to maintain them. 
Her ſentence was then mitigated : She was condemned 


co perpetual impriſonment, and to be fed during life on 


h bread and water. 


Enough was now done to fulfil all political views, 
and to convince both the French and the Engliſh, that 
the opinion of divine influence, which had fo much en- 
couraped the one and daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of 
Joan's enemies was not ſatisfied with this victory. Suſ- 
pecting, that the female dreſs, which ſhe had now con- 
lented to wear, was dilagreeable to her, they purpoſely 

placed 
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placed in her apartment a ſu't of men's apparel; and 
watched for the effects of that temptation upon her. On 
the ſight of a dreſs in which ſhe had acquired ſo much 
renown, and which, ſhe once believed, ſhe wore by the 


particular appointment of Heaven, all her former ideas 


and paſſions revived ; and ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to 
clothe herſelf again in the forbidden garment. Her in- 
ſidious enemies caught her in that ſituation : Her fault 
was interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into herety : 
No recantation would now ſuthce, and no pardon could 


be granted her. She was condemned to be burned in 
the market-place of Rouen; and the infamous ſentence | 


was accordingly executed (14th June). This admirable 
heroine, to whom the more generous ſuperſtition of the 
ancients would have erected altars, was, on preteyce of 
hereſy and magic, delivered over alive to the 3 and 
expiated, by that dreadful puniſhment, the ſignal ſer- 
vices which ſhe had rendered to her priuce and to her 
native country. 

( 1432.) The affairs of the Engliſh, far from being 
advanced by this execution, went every day more and 
more to decay: The great abilities of the regent were 
unable to reſiſt the ſtrong inclination which had ſeized 
the French, to return under the obedience of their right. 
ful ſovereign, and which that act of cruelty was ill 
fitted to remove. Chartres was ſurpriſed by a ſtiatagem 
of the count of Dunois: A body of the Engliſh, under 
lord Willoughby, was defeated at St. Celerin upon the 
Sarte: The fair in the ſuburbs of Caen, ſeated in the 
midſt of the Engliſh territories, was pillaged by de 
Lore, a French oſſicer: The duke of Bedford himſelf 


was obliged by Dunois to raiſe the ſiege of Lagni, with 


ſome loſs of reputation: And all theſe misfortunes, 
though light, yet being continued and uninterrupted, 
brought diſcredit on the Engliſh, and menaced them 
with an approaching revolution. But the chief detri- 
ment which the regent ſuſtained, was by the death of 
his ducheſs, who had hitherto preſerved ſome appearance 
of friendſhip between him and her brother, the duke of 
Burgundy: And. his marriage ſoon afterwards, with 
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Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was the beginning of a breach 
between them. Philip complained, that the regent had 
never had the civility to inform him of his intentions, 
and that ſo ſudden a marriage was a flight on his ſiſter's 


memory. The cardinal of Wincheiter mediated a re- 


conciliation between thei? princes, and brought both of 
them to St. Omer's for that purpoſe. The duke of 
Bedtord here expected the firſt viſit, both as he was ſon, 
brother, and uncle to a king, and becauſe he had already 
made ſuch advances as to come into the duke of Bur- 
gundy's territories, in order to have an interview with 
him : But Philip, proud of his great power and inde- 
pendent dominions, retuſed to pay this compliment to 
the regent: And the two princes, unable to adjuſt the 
ceremonial, parted without ſeeing each other. A bad 
prognoſtie of their cordial intentions to renew . paſt 
amity 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the intereſts of 
the houſe of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns of 
France and England on the fame head ; an event which, 
had it taken place, would have reduced the duke to the 
rank of a petty prince, and have rendere:| his ſitua ion 
entirely dependant and precarious. The title alſo to the 


crown of France, which, after the failure of the elder 


branches, might accrue to the duke or his poſterity, had 
been ſacrificed by the treaty of Trove; and ſtrangers 
and enemies were ther-by irrevocably fixed upon the 
throne. Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe 
impolitic meatures ; and a po nt of honour had hitherto 
induced him to maintain them. But as it is the nature 
of paſſion graduaily to decay, while the ſenſe of inte: eſt 
maintains a permanent influence and authority; the 
duke had, for ſome years, appeared ſenſibly to relent in 
his animoſity again(t Charles, and to hearken will ingly 
to the apologies made by that prince for the murder of 
the late duke of Burgundy. His extreme yeu'h was 
pl-aded in bis favour ; bis incapacity to judge tor him- 
{elf ; the aſcendant gained over him by his miniſters; 
and his inability to reſent a deed, which, without his 
knowledge, had been perpetrated by thoſe under whoſe 
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guidance he was then placed. The more to flatter the 

ride of Philip, the king of France had baniſhed from 
Lis court and preſence Tanegui de Chatel, and all thoſe 
who were concerned in that aſſaſſination; and had offered 
to make every other atonement which could be required 
of him. The diftreſs which Charles had already ſuf- 


fered, had tended to gratify the duke's revenge; the 


miſeries, to which France had been ſo long expoſed, had 
begun to move his compaſſion ; and the cries of all 


Europe admoniſhed him, that his reſentment, which 


might hitherto be deemed pious, would, if carried far- 
ther, be univerſally condemned as barbarous and unre- 
Jenting. While the duke was in this dilpoſition, every 
diſguſt which he received from England, made a double 
impreſſion upon him; the entreaties of the* count of 
Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had married 
his two ſiſters, had weight; and he finally determined 
to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, from 
which his own was deſcended. (1435.) For this pur- 
poſe, a congreſs was appointed at Arras under the me- 
diation of deputies from the pope and the council of 
Baſle: The duke of Burgundy came thither in perſon : 
'The duke of Bourbon, the count of Richemont, and 
other perſons of high rank, appeared as ambaſſadors 
from France: And the Engliſh having alſo been invited 
to attend, the cardinal of Wincheſter, the biſhops of 
Norwich and St. David's, the earls of Huntingdon and 
Suffolk, with others, received from the protector and 
council a commiſhon for that purpoſe. 

(Auguſt.) The conferences were held in the abbey of 
St. Vaaſt; and began with diſcuſſing the propoſals of 
the two crowns, which were ſo wide of each other as to 
admit of no hopes of accommodation. France offered to 
cede Normandy with Guienne, but both of them loaded 
with the uſual homage and vaſſalage to the crown. As 
the claims of England upon France were univerſally un- 


popular in Europe, the mediators declared the offers of 


Charles very reaſonable; and the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
with the other Engliſh ambaſſadors, without giving a 
particular detail of their demands, immediately lett the 
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appeared in the itrcets. 
3 jects of Philip, were inſulted, and ſome of them mur- 
dered by the Londoners ; 
towards a rupture between the two nations. 
lences were not diſagrecable to the duke of Burgundy ; 
as they afforded him a 
which he intended to take againſt the Englith, whom he 
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37 
congreſs. There remained nothing but to diſcuſs the 
mutual pretenſions of Charles and Philip. Thele were 
eaſily adjuſted : The vaſſal was in a fituation to give law 
to his ſuperior ; and he exacted conditions, which, had 
it not been for the preſent neceſſity, would have been 
deemed, to the laſt degree, diſhonourable and diſadvan- 
tageous to the crown of France. Beſides making re- 
peated atonements and acknowledgments for the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede 
all the towns of Picardy which lay between ihe Somme 
and the Low Countries; he yielded feveral other terri- 


* tories; he agreed, that theſe and all the other dominions 
of Philip ſhould be held by him, during his life, without 


doing any homage, or {wearing feaity to the preſent 


king; and he freed his ſubjects from all obligations tc 
allegiance, if ever he infringed this treaty. Such were 
the conditions upon which France purchaſed the friend- 
ſhip of the duke of Burgundy. 

The duke ſent a herald to England with a letter, in 
which he notified the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, 
and apologiſed for his departure fiom that of Troye. 
The council received the herald with great coidnels : 


They even aſſigned him his lodgings in a ſhoe-maker*'s 


houſe, by way of inſult; and the populace were fo in- 
cenſed, that, if the duke of Glocelter had not given him 
guards; his life had been expoſed to danger, when he 
The Flemings, other ivb 
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and every thing ſeemed to tend 
Tneſe vio- 


pretence for the farther meaſures 


now regarded as implacable and dangerous enemies. 
(14th September.) A few days after the duke of Bed- 


ford received intelligence of this treaty, ſo fatal to the 
intereits of England, he died at Rouen; a prince of 
great abilities, and of many virtues; and whoſe me- 


mory, except from the barbarous execution of the Maid 
ot Orleans, is unfſullzed by any conſiderable biemiſn. 
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Iſabella, quecn of. France, died a little hefore him, de- 


ſpiied by the Engliſh, deteſted by the French, and re- 


duced in her later years to rcgaid, with an unnatural 
horror, the progreſs and ſucceſſes of her own ſon, in 1e- 
covering poſſeſſion of his kingdom. This period was 
alſo ſignal zed by the death of the earl of Arundel, a 
great Engliſh general, who, though he commanded three 
thouſand men, was foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of 
ſix hundred, and ſoon after expired of the wounds which 
he received in the action. 

(1436.) The violent factions, which prevailed be- 
tween the duke of Glocelier and the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, prevented the Englſh from taking the proper 
meaſures for repairing theſe muitiplied loſſes, and threw 
all their affairs into confuſion, The popularity of the 
duke, and his near relation to the crown, gave him ad- 
vantages in the conteſt, which he often loft by his open 
and unguarded temper, unfit to ſtruggle with the politic 
and imereſted ſpirit of his rival. The balance, mean- 
while, of theſe parties kept every thing in ſuſpenſe: 
Foreign affairs were much neglected: And though the 
duke of York, fon to that earl of Cambridge who was 
executed in the beginning of the laſt reign, was ap- 
pointed ſucceſſor to the duke of Bedford, it was ſeven 
months before his commiſſion paſſed the ſeals; and the 

Engliſh remained fo long in an enemy's country, with- 
out a proper head or governor. 

The new governor, on his arrival, found the capital 
already loft. The Pariſians had always been more at- 
tached to the Burgundian than to the Engliſh intereit ; 
and after the concluſion of the treaty of Arias, their 
affections, without any farther control, univerfally led 
them to return to their allegiance under their native 
ſoveeign. The conſtable, together with Lile- Adam, 
the ſame perſon who had before put Paris into the hands 
of the duke of Burgundy, was introduced in the night- 
ttme by intelligence with the citizens: Lord Wil- 
lovghby, who commanded only a ſmall garriſon of 1500 
wen, was expelled: This nobleman diicevered valour 
and preſence of mind on the occaſion ; but unable to 
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guard ſo large a place againſt ſuch multitudes, he 
retired into the Baſtile, and being there inveſted, he 
delivered up that fortreſs, and was contented to ſtipulate 
for the ſafe retreat of his troops into Normandy. 

In the fame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy openly 
took part againſt England, and commenced hoſtilities 
by the ſiege of Calais, the only place which now gave 
the Engliſh any ſure hold of France, and ſtill rendered 
them dangerous. As he was beloved among his own 
ſubjects, and had acquired the epithet of Gooa, from 
his popular qualities, he was able to intereſt all the in- 
habitants of the Low Countries in the ſucceſs of this 
enterprife; and he inveſted that place with an army, 
formidable from its numbers, but without experience, 
diſcipline, or mil:tary ſpirit. On the firſt alarm of this 
ſiege, the duke of Gloceſter aſſembled [me forces, ſent 
a defiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the 
event of a baitle, which he promiſed to give, as ſoon 
as the wind would permit him to reach Calais. The 
warlike genius of the Engliſh had at that time rendered 
them terrible to all the northern parts of Europe; eſ- 
peciaily to the Flemings, who were more expert in ma- 


2 nufaftures than in arms; and the duke of Burgundy, 


being already foiled in ſome attempts before Calais, and 
ob{rrving the diſcontent and terror of his own army, 
thought proper to raiſe the Hege, and to retreat before 


the arrival of the enemy. 


(26:h June.) The Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many 


fine provinces in France; but retained poſſeſſion, more 


by the extreme weakneſs of Charles, than by the 


ſtrength of their own garriſons, cr the force of their 
2 armies. Nothing indeed can be more ſurpriſing than 


the fechle efforts made, during the courſe of ſeveral 
yea!'s, by theſe two potent nations againit each other; 
while the one ſtruggled for independence, and the other 


aſpired to a total conqueſt of its rival. The general 
Want of induſtry, commerce, and police, in that age, 
had rendered all the European nations, and France and 
England no leſs than the others, unfit for bearing the 
burdens of war, when it was prolonged beyond one 
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leaſon; and the continuance of hoſtilities had, long ere 
this time, exhauſted the force and® patience of both 
kingdems. Scarcely could the appearance of an army 
be bought into the field cn either fide; and all the 
operaticns conſiſted in the ſurprifal of places, in the 
rencounter of detached parties, and in incurſions upon 
the open country; which were performed by ſmall 


bodies, aſſembled on a ſudden from the neigbbouring 


garriſons. In this method of conducting the war, the 
French king had much the advantage: The affections 
of the people were entirely on his ſide: Intelligence was 
early brought him of the ſtare and mot ons. of the 
enemy: The inhabitants were ready to join in any at- 
tempts againſt the garriſons: And thus ground was 
contmually, thcugh flowly, gained upon the English. 
he duke of Vork, who was a prince of abilities, 
ſtrupgicd ogainſt theſe diflicuities during the courle of 
five xcars z and being ailified by the valour of lord 
Talbot, foon after created earl of Shrev:ſbury, be per- 
formed actions which acquired him honcur, but merit 
z0t the attention of poſterity. It would have been well, 
hadl this feeble war, in ſparing the blood of the peopte, 
prevented Lkewiſe all other oppreſions ; and had the 
fury of men, which reaſen and juſtice cannot reſtrain, 
thus happily rece: ved a check from their impotence and 
inability, But the F:ench and Engliſh, though they 
exerted ſuch ſmall force, were, however, (tretching be- 


yond their reſources, which were {till fixaller; and the 
troops, deſtitute of pay, were ovliged to ſubſiſt by 


p. undering and oppreſſing the counry, both of friends 
and enemies. (1440.) The ficlds in all the north of 
France, which was the ſeat of war, were laid waſte and 


left uncultivated. The cities were gradually depopu-“ 
lated, not by the blood ſpilt in battle, but by the more 


deſtructive pillage of the garriſons *: And both parties, 


weary 3 


* Forteſcue, who ſoon after this period viſited France in 


* tt; - 


the train of prince Henry, ſpeaks of that kingdom, as 4 
deſert in compariſon of England See his treatiſe de Laudibus 
Angliæ. Though we make allowance for the partialities of 


Fortel- 7. 
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weary of hoſtilities which decided nothing, ſeemed at 
luſt dehrous of peace, and they ſet on foot negotiations 
for that purpoſe. But the propotals of France, and 
the demands of England, were ſtill ſo wide of each 
other, that all hope of accommodation immediately 
vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambaſtadors demanded reſtitu- 
tion of all the proviaces which had once been annexed 
to England, together with the final ceſſion of Calais 
and its diſtrict; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe ex- 
tenſive territories without the burden of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince: The French offered 
only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, 
loaded with the uſual burdens. It appsared in vain to 
continue the negotiation, while there was ſo little pro- 
ſpect of agreement. The Engliſh were ſtiil too haughty 
to ſtaop from the vait hopes which they had formerly 
entertained, and to accept of terms more ſuitable to the 
preſent condition of the two kingdoms. 

The duke of Vork ſoon after reſigned his government 
to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputation, whom 
death prevented from long enjoying this dignity. The 
duke, upon the demiſe of that nobleman, returned to 
his charge, and, during h1s adminiſtration, a truce was 
concluded between the king of England and the duke 
of Burgundy, which had become neceſſary for the 
commercial intereit of their ſubjedts. The war with 
France continued in the ſame languid and feeble ſtate 
as before. WP 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
priſoners in the battle of Azincour, was a conſiderable 
advantage which England long enjoyed over its enemy; 
but this ſuperiority was now emircly loſt. Some of 
theſe princes had died; ſome had been ranſomed; and 
the duke of Orleans, the moſt powertul among them, 
was the laſt that remained in the hands of the Engliſh. 


Forteſcue, there muſt have been ſome foundation for his 
account; and theſe deſtructive wars are th: moit likely 
reaſon to be allgncd for the dikercuce remarked by this 
author, | 
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He offered the ſum of 54,000 nobles “ for his liberty; 
and when this propulal was laid before the council of 
England, as every queſtion was there an object of 
faction, the party of the duke of Gloceſter, and that of 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, were d:vided in their ſenti- 
ments with regard to it. The duke reminded the council 
of the dying advice of the late king, that none of theſe 
priſoners ſhould on zny account be releaſed, till his fon 
ſhould be of ſufficient age to hold, himſelf, the reins of 
government. The cardinal inſiſted on the greatneis of 
the ſum offered, which, in reality, was near equal to 
two-thi:ds of all the extraordinary ſupplies that the 
parliament, during the courſe of ſeven years, granted 
tor the ſupport of the war. And he added, that the 
releaſe of this prince was more likely to be advantageous 
than prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts ; by filling the 
court of France with faction, and giving a head to 
thoſe numerous malcontents whom Charlcs was at pre- 
ſent able, with great difficulty, to refirain. The car- 
dinal's party, as uſual, prevailed: The duke of Orleans 
was releaſed, after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five 
years: And the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his 
entire reconciliation with the family of Orleans, facili- 
tated to that prince the payment of his ranſom. It 
muſt be confefſed, that the princes and nobility, in thoſe 
ages, went to war on very diſadvantageous terms. If 
they were taken priſoners, they either remained in cap- 
tivity during life, or purchaſed their liberty at the price 
which the victors were pleaſed to impoſe, and which 
often reduced tlieir families to want and beggary. 
(1443. ) The ſentiments of the cardinal, ſome time 
after, prevailed in another point of ſtill greater moment. 
That prelate had always encouraged every propoſal of 
accommodation with France; and had repreſented the 


* This ſum was equal to 36,000 pounds ſterling of our 
preſcat money. A ſubſidy of a tenth and fifreenth was 
fixed by Edward III. at 29, 0 pounds, which, in the reign 
of Henry VI. made only $8,000 pounds of our preſent 
money. Ihe patliament granted only one ſubſidy during 


the ccurſe of ſeveniyears fror 1437 10 1444. 
utter 
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vtter impoſſibility, in the preſent circumſtances, of 
puiliing tarther the conqueſts in that kingdom, and the 
great difficulty of even maintaining thoſe which were 
already made. He inſiſted on the extreme reluctance of 
the parliament to grant ſupplies; the diforders in which 
the Englih affairs in Normandy were involved; the 
daily progreſs made by the French king ; and the ad- 
vantage of {topping his hand by a temporary accommo- 
dation, whici might leave room for time and accidents 
to operate in favour of the Engliſh. The duke of 
Gloceiter, high-ſyirited and haughty, and educated in 
the lofty pretenſions which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two 
brothers had rendered familiar to him, could not yet be 
induced to relinquiſh all hopes of prevailing over 
France; much leis could he fee, with patience, his 
own opinion thwarted and rejected by the influence of 
his rival in the Engliſh council. But, notwithſtanding 
his oppoſition, the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman who 
adhered to the cardinal's party, was deſpatched to Tours, 
in order to negotiate with the French miniſters. It was 
found impoſſible to adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; 
but a truce for twenty-two months was concluded (28th 
May), which left every thing on the preſent footing 
between the parties. The numerous diſorders under 
which the French government laboured, and which time 
alone could remedy, induced Charles to aſſent to this 


2 truce ; and the ſame motives engaged him afterwards to 


prolong it. But Suffolk, not content with executing 
this object of his commiiſion, proceeded allo to finiſh 
another buſineſs; which ſeems rather to have been 
implied than exprefſed in the powers that had been 


granted him. 


In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his cha- 
racter became fully known in the court, and was no 
longer ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt harm- 
lels, inoffenſive, ſimple manners; but of the moit ſlender 


capacity; he was fitted both by the ſoftneſs of his 


temper, and the weakneſs of his underſtanding, to be 


perpetually governed by thoſe who ſurrounded him , 
an 
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and it was eaſy to foreſee that his reign would prove a 
perpetual minority. As he had now reached the 
twenty-third year of his age, it was natural to think 
of chuſing him a queen; and each party was ambitions. 
of having him receive one from their hand ; as it was 
probable that this circumſtance would decide, tor ever, 
the victory between them. The duke of Gloceſter 
propoſed a daughter of the count of Armagnac; but 
had not credit to effect his purpoſe. The cardinal and 
his friends had caſt their eye on Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, 
and Jeruſalem, delcended from the count of Anjou, 
brother of Charles V. who had left theſe magnificent 
titles, but without any real power or poſſeſſions, to his 
poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſt accom- 
pliſhed of her age both in body and mind; and ſeemed *' 
to poſſeſs thoſe qualities which would equally quality ? 
her to acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to fupply 2? 
all his defects and weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, cou- | 
rageous ſpirit, of an enterpriſing temper, endowed with 7 
ſolidity as well as vivacity of underitanding, ſhe had 
not been able to conceal theſe great talents even in the 
privacy of her father's family; and it was reaſonable 
to expect that, when ſhe ſhould mount the throne, they 
would break out with ſtill ſuperior luſtre. The earl of 
Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his aſſoclates of the © 
Engliſh council, made propoſals of marriage to Mar- 

garet, which were accepted. But this nobleman, beides 
preoccupying the princeſs's favour, by being the chief 
means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate 
f himſelf with her and her family, by very extraordinary 
'F conceſſions : Though Margarct brought no dowry with 
ö her, he ventured, of himſelf, without any direct au— 
thority from the council, but probably with the appro- 
bation of the cardinal and the ruling members, to 
z engage, by a ſecret article, that the province of Maine, 
'F which was at that time in the hands of the Engliſh, 
| ſhould be ceded to Charles of Anjou, her uncle, who 
'F was prime mmilter and {avourite of the French king, 
| and 
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and who had already received from his maſter the grant 
of that province as his appanage. | 
The treaty of marriage was ratified in England : 
Suffolk obtained firſt the title of marquis, then that of 
duke; and cven received the thanks of parliament for 
his ſervices in concluding it, The princeſs fell imme- 
diately into cloſe connexions with the cardinal and his 
arty, the dukes of Somerſet, Suffolk, and Bucking- 
$5 ; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, reſolved 
on the final ruin of the duke of Gloceſter. | 
(1447.) This generous prince, worſted in all court 
intrigues, for which his temper was not ſuited z but 
oſſeſſing, in a high degree, the favour of the public; 
r. already received from his rivals a cruel mortification, 
which he had hitherto borne without violating public 
peace, but which it was impoſſible that a perſon of his 
ſpirit and humanity could ever forgive. His dutcheſs, 
the daughter of Reginald lord Cobham, had been ac- 
cuſcd of the crime of witchcraft, and it was pretended 
that there was found in her poſſeſſion a waxen figure of 
the king, which ſhe and her aſſociates, fir Roger Boling- 
broke a prieft, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted 
in a magical manner before a flow fire, with an intention 
of making Henry's force and vigour waſte away by 
like inſenſible degrees. The accuſation was well calcu- 
lated to affect the weak and credulous mind of the king, 
and to gain belief in an ignorant age; and the dutcheſs 
was brought to trial with her confederates. The nature 
of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all common ſenſe, ſeems 
always to exempt the accuſers from obſerving the rules 
of common ſenſe in their evidence: The pritoners were 
pronounced guilty ; the dutcheſs was condemned to do 
public penance, and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment; 
the others were executed. But, as theſe violent pro- 
ccedings were aſcribed ſolely to the malice of the duxe's 
enemies, the people, contrary to their uſual practice in 
ſuch marvellous trials, acquuted the unhappy ſufferers ; 
and increaſed their eſteem and affection towards a prince, 
who was thus expoſed, without protection, to thole 
mortal injuries. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſentiments of the public made the cardinal of 
Wincheſter and his party ſenſible that it was neceſſary 
to deſtroy a man whoſe popularity might become dan- 
gerous, and whoſe reſentment they had ſo much cauſe 
to apprehend. In order to effect their purpoſe, a par- 
liament was ſummoned to meet, not at London, which 
was ſuppoſed to be too well affected to the duke, but at 
St. Edmondſbury, where they expected that he would 
lie entirely at their mercy. As ſoon as he appeared, he 
was accuſed of treaſon, and thrown into priſon. He 
was ſoon after (28th Feb.) found dead in his bed; 
and though it was pretended that his death was natural, 
and though his body, which was expoled to public view, 
bore no marks of outward violence, no one doubted 
but he had fallen a victim to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies. An artifice formerly practiſed in the caſe of 
Edward TI. Richard II. and Thomas of Woodſtock 
duke of Gloceſter, could deceive nobody. The reaſon 
of this aſſaſſination cf the duke ſeems not, that the 
ruling party apprehended his acquittal in parhament on 
account of his innocence, which, in ſuch times, was 
ſeldom much regarded ; but that they imagined his 
public trial and execution would have been more invi- 
dious than his private murder, which they pretended to 
deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were afterwards 
tried as accomplices in his treaſons, and were condemned 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, They were 
hanged and cut down; but juſt as the executioner was 
proceeding to quarter them, their pardon was produced, 
and they were recovered to life. The moſt barbarous 
kind of mercy that can poſſibly be imagined ! 

This prince is {aid to have received a better education 
than was uſual in his age, to have founded one of the 
firſt public libraries in England, and to have been a 
great patron of learned men. Among other advantages 
which he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended 
much to cure him of credulity ; of which the following 
inſtance 1s given by fir Thomas More. There was a 
man who pretended, that, though he was born blind, 
he had recovercd his fight by touching the ſhrine of 
; St. 
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St. Albans, The duke, happening ſoon after to paſs 
that way, queſtioned the man, and ſeeming to doubt of 
his fight, aſked him the colours of ſeveral cloaks, worn 
by perſons of his retinue. The man told them very 
readily. You are a knave, cried the prince; had you 
been born blind, you could not ſo ſoon have learned to diſ- 
tinguiſh colours: And immediately ordered him to be let 
in the ſtocks as an impoſtor. 

The cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks after 
his nephew, whoſe murder was univerſally aſcribed 
to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, 
it is ſaid, gave him more remorſe in his laſt moments, 
than could naturally be expected from a man hardened, 
during the courſe of a long life, in falſehood and in 
politics. What ſhare the queen had in this guilt, is un- 
certain; her uſual activity and ſpirit made the public 
conclude, with ſome realon, that the duke's enemies 
durſt not have ventured on ſuch a deed without her 
privity. But there happened, ſoon after, an event, of 
which ſhe and her favourite, the duke of Suffolk, bore 
inconteſtably the whole odium. 

That article of the marriage-treaty, by which the 
province of Maine was to be ceiled to Charles of Anjou, 
the queen's uncle, had probably been hitherto kept. 
ſecret ; and, during the lifetime of the duke of Gloceſter, 
it might have been dangerous to venture on the execu- 


tion of it. But, as the court of France ſtrenuouſly 


inſiſted on performance, orders were now deſpatched, 
under Henry's hand, to fir Francis Surienne, goveryor of 
Mans, commanding him to ſurrender that place to. 
Charles of Anjon. Surienne, either queltioning the 


authenticity of the order, or regarding his government as 
his ſole fortune, refuſed compliance; and it became 


neceſſary for a French army, under the count of Dunois, 
to lay ſiege to the city. The governor made as good a 
defence as his ſituation could permit; but, receiving no 
relief from Edmund duke of Somerſet, who was at that 


1 time governor of Normandy, he was at laſt obliged to 


capitulate, and te ſurrender not only Mans, but 0 
3 1 the 
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the other fortreſſes of that province, which was, thus en- 
tirely alienated from the crown of England. 

(1448.) The bad effects of this meaſure ſtopped not 
here. Surienne, at the head of all his garriſons, amount- 
ing to two thouſand five hundred men, retired into Nor- 
mandy, in expectation of being taken into pay, and 
of being quartered in ſome towns of that province. 
But Somerſet, who had no means of ſubſiſting ſuch 
a multitude, and who was probably incenſed at Su- 
rienne's diſobedience, refuſed to admit him; and this ad- 
venturer, not daring to commit depredations on the territo- 
ries either of the king of France or of England, marched 
into Britanny, ſeized the town of Fougeres, repaired tlie 
fortifications of Pontorſon and St. James de Beuvron, 
and ſubſiſted his troops by the ravages which he exercit- 
ed on that whole province. The duke of Britanny 
complained of this violence to the king of France, his 
liege lord: Charles remonſtrated with the duke of Somer- 
ſet: That nobleman replied, that the injury was done 
without his privity, and that he had no authority over 
Surienne and his companions. Though this anlwer 
ought to have appeared ſatistaftory to Charles, who had 


often felt ſeverely the licentious, independent ſpirit of F 


ſuch mercenary ſoldiers, he never would admit of the 
apology. He ſtill inſiſted that theſe plunderers ſhould 
be recalled, and that reparation ſhould be made to the 


duke of Britanny for all the damages wnich he had | 
ſuſtained : And, in order to render an accommodation 
abſolutely impracticable, he made the eſtimation of 
damages amount to no leſs a ſum than 1,600,000 crowns. | 
He was ſenſible of the ſuperiority which the preſent ſtate 
of his affairs gave him over England; and he determined 


to take advantage of it. 


No ſooner was the truce concluded between the two | 
kingdoms, than Charles employed himſelf, with great 
induſtry and judgment, in repairing thoſe numberlels 11s 
to which France, from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domeſtic, had fo long been expoſed. He 
reſtored the courle of public juſtic ; he introduced order 

| | into 
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into the finances ; he eſtabliſhed diſcipline in his troops; 
he repreſſed faction in his court; he revived the languid 
ſtate of agriculture and the arts; and, in the courſe of a 
few years, he rendered- his kingdom flouriſhing within 
itſelf, and formidable to its neighboi.rs. Meanwhile 
affairs in England had taken a very different turn, The 
court was divided into parties, which were enraged 
againſt each other: The people were diſcontented with 
the government : Conquetts in France, which were an 
object more of glory than of intereſt, were overlooked 
amidſt domeſtic incidents, which engroſſed the attention 
of all men: The governor of Normandy, ill- ſupplied 
with money, was obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of 


his troops, and to allow the fortifications of the towns 


and caſtles to become ruinous : And the nobility and 
people of that province had, during the late open com- 
munication with France, enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of renewing connexions with their ancient maſter, and of 
concerting the means for expelling the Engliſh. The 
occaſion, therefore, ſeemed favourable to Charles for 
breaking the truce. Normandy was at once invaded by 
four powerful armies; one commanded by the king 
himſelf; a ſecond by the duke of Britanny ; a third by 
the duke of Alencon z and a fourth by the count of 
Dunois. The places opened their gates almoſt as ſoon 
as the French appeared before them : Verneuil, Nogent, 
Chateau-Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, Giſors, Mante, 
Vernon, Argentan, Liſieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Be- 
leſme, Pont de I Arche, fell in an inſtant into the hands 
of the enemy. The duke of Somerſet, ſo far from having 
an army which could take the field, and relieve theſe places, 
was not able to ſupply them with the neceſſary garri- 
ſons and proviſions. He retired, with the few troops of 
which he was maker, into Roven; and thought it 
ſufficient, it, till the arrival of ſuccours from England, 
he could ſave that capital from the general fate of the 
province. The king of France, at the head of a formi- 
dable army, fifty thouſand ſtrong, preſented himſelf before 
the gates: The dangerous e of revolt had infected 


the inhabitants; and they called aloud for a capitulation. 


FOL« 1% F | Somerſet, 
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Somerſet, unable to refit, at once, both the enemies 


within and from without, retired with his garriſon 


into the palace and caſtle; which, being places not 
tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender : He purchaſed 
a retreat to Harfleur (4th November) by the payment of 
56,000 crowns, by engaging to ſurrender Arques, Tan- 
carville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and other places in the 
higher Normandy, and by delivering hoſtages for the 
performance of articles. The governor of Honfleur 
refuſed to obey his orders; vpon which the earl of 
Shrewſbury, who was one of the hoſtages, was detained 
prifoner ; and the Engliſh were thus deprived of the only 
general capable of recovering them from their preſent diſ- 
treſſed fituation. Harfleur made a better defence under 
fir Thomas Curſon the governor ; but was finally ob- 
liged to open its gates to Dunois. (1459.) Succours at 
laſt appeared from England under fir Thomas Kyriel, 
and landed at Cherbourgh : But theſe came very late, 
amounted only to 4000 men, and were ſoon after put to 
rout 2t Fourmigni by the count of Clermont. This 
battle, or rather {kirmith, was the only action fought by 
the Engliſh for the defence of their dominions in France, 
which they had purchaſed at ſuch an expenſe of blood 
and treaſure. Somerſet, ſhut up in Caen without any 
proſpect of relief, found it neceflary to capitulate: Fa- 
laiſe opened its gates, on condition that the earl of 
Shrewſbury ſhould be reſtored to liberty: And Cher. 
bourgh, the laſt place of Normandy which remained in 
the hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up, the con- 
queſt of that important province was finiihed in a twelve- 
manth by Charies, to the great joy of the inhabitants 
and of his whole kingdom, 

A like rapid ſucceſs attended the French arms in 
Guienne z though the inhabitants of that province were, 
from long cuſtom, better inclined to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Dunois was deipatched thitner, and met wit no 
reſiſtance in the field, and very little from the towns. 
Great improvements had been made, during this age, in 


the ſtructure and management of artillery, and none in 


fortification ; and the art of deicuce was by that means 
| IQEC 
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more unequal, than either before or ſince, to the art of at- 
tack. After all the ſmall pl:ces about Buurdeanx were 
reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not relieved by a 

1 certan time; and as no one in England thought ſeriouſly. 

= of iheſe diſtant concerns, no relief appeared; the place 

ferrendered 3 and Bayonne being taken ſoon after, this 


> | whole province, which had remeined united to England 
1 ſince the acceflion of Henry II. was, after a period of 
äh³⸗z three centurics, finally ſwallowed up in the French 
1 monarchy. . 

FE] Though no peace or truce was concluded between 
E 1 France ard England, the war was, in a manner, at an 
_— end. The Engl-th, torn in pieces by the civil diſſenſions 
xr | which enſued, made but ene jteeble effort mere for the re- 
- = covery of Guienre: And Charles, occupied at home in 
ft regulating the government, and fencing againſt the in- 
l, trigues of his factious ſon, Lewis the dauphin, ſcarcely ever 
e, attempted to invade them in their iſland, or to retaliate 
o upon them, by availing himſelf of their inteſtine con- 
is fuſions. 
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97 „„ CHAP. XXI. 
a Claim of the duke of York to the crown—The earl of Way. 
in vic Impeachment of the duke of Suffelk—His baniſb- 


ment—and death Popular inſurrettion—The parties 
/ York and Lancafier— Fiiſt armament of the duke of 
 Yerk—Firfſl battle of St. Allan Battle of Blore-heath 
of Northampion— A parliament—Baitle of Wakefield 
— Death of the duke of York-- Battle of Mortimer's 
Croſs—Second battle of St. Alban's—Edavard IF. 


ere 

wg aſſumes the crown— Miſcellaneous tranjattions of this 
no relgu. 5 

ns. 

in AWEAK prince, ſeated on the throne of England, had 
e in never failed, how gentle ſoever and innocent, to be 


infeſted with faction, diſcontent, rebellion, and civil 
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commotions; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared 


every day in a iuller light, theſe dangerous conſequences 


began, from paſt experience, to be univerſally and juſtly 
apprehended. Men alſo of unquiet ſpirits, no longer em- 
loyed in foreign wars, whence they were now excluded 
L the ſituation of the neighbouring ſtates, were the 
more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and, by their 
emulation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels 
of their native country, But though thele cauſes ajone 
were ſufficient to breed confuſion, there concurred ano- 
ther circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: A pre- 
tender to the crown appeared: The title 1t{eif of the 
wreak prince, who enjoyed the name of ſovereignty, was 
diſputed : And the Engliſh were now to pay the ſevere, 
though late, penalty of their turbulence under Ri- 
chard II. and of their levity in violating, without any ne- 
ceſſity or jult reaſon, the lineal ſucceſſion of their mo- 
narchs. : 

All the males of the houſe of Mortimer were extinct; 
but Anne, the ſiſter of the laſt earl of Marche, having 
eſpouſed the carl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign 
of Henry V. had tranſmitted her latent, but not yet for- 


gotten, claim to her ſon, Richard duke of York. This 


prince, thus deſcended by his mother from Philippa, 
only daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward III. ftood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the 


king, who derived his deſcent from the duke of Lancaſ- 


ter, third ſon of that monarch ; and that claim could not, 
an many reſpects, have fallen into more dangerous hands 
than thoſe of the duke of York. Richard was a man of 
valour and abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild diſ- 
Poſitions: He had enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying 
theſe virtues in his government of France: And though 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and ſuperior 
antereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had been ſent to 
ſuppreſs a rebellion in Ireland; had ſucceeded much 
better in that enterpriſe than his rival in the defence of 
Normandy ; and had even been able to attach to his per- 
fon and family the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent 
fo ſubdue. In the right of his father, he bore the . 3 
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of firſt prince of the blood; and by this ſtation he gave a 
luſtre to his title derived from the family of Mortimer, 
which, though of great nobility, was equalled by other 
families in the kingdom, and had been eclipſed by the 
royal deſcent of the houſe of Lancaſter. He poſſeſſed an 
immenſe fortune from the union of ſo many ſucceſſions, 
thoſe of Cambridge and Vork on the one hand, with 
thoſe of Mortimer on the other: Which laſt inheritance 
had before been augmented by an union of the eſtates of 
Clarence and Uiſter with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of 
the family of Marche. The alliances too ot Richard, by 
his marrymg the daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of 
Weſtmoreland, had widely extended his intereſt among 
the nobility, and had procured hun many connexions 

in that formidable order. 
The family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time the 
moſt potent, both from their opulent poſſeſſions, and 
from the characters of the men, that has ever appeared 
in England, For, beſides the car] of Weſtmoreland, and 
the lords Latimer, Fauconberg, and Abergavenny ; the 
earls of Saliſbury and Warwic were of that family, and 
were of themſelves, on many accounts, the greateſt noble- 
men in the kingdom. The earl of Saliſbury, brother-in- 
law to the duke of Vork, was the eldeſt fon by a ſecond 
marriage of the ear] of Weſtmoreland ; and inherited 
by bis wife, daughter and heir of Montacute earl of 
Saliſbury, killed before Orleans, the poſſeſſions and 
title of that great family. His eldeſt ſon, Richard, 
had married Anne, the daughter and heir of Beau— 
champ earl of Warwic, who died governor of France; 
and by this alliance he enjoyed the poſſeſſions, and had 
acquired the title, of that other family, one of the mott 
opulent, moſt ancient, and moſt illuſtrious in England. 
The perſonal qualities alſo of theſe two earls, eſpscially 
of Warwic, enhanced the ſplendour of their nobility, 
and increaſed their influence over the people. This 
latter nobleman, commonly known, from the ſubſequent 
events, by the appellation of the King-maker, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallantry in the field, by the 
hoſpitality of his table, by the magnificence, andi till 
r 3 | more 
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more by the generoſity of his expenſe, and by the ſpi- 
rited and bold manner which attended him in all his 
actions. The undeſigning frankneſs and openneſs of 
his character rendered his conqueſt over men's affections 
the more certain and infallible: His preſents were re- 
garded as ſure teſtimonies of eſieem and friendſhip ; and 
his profeſſions as the overflowings of his genuine ſen- 
timents. No leſs than 30,000 perſons are ſaid to have 
daily lived at his board in the different manors and caſtles 
which he poſſeſſed in England : The military men, al- 
lured by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well as by 
his bravery, were zealouſly attached to his intereſts : 
The people in general bore him an unlimited affection: 
His numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, 
than to the prince or to the laws: And he was the 
greateſt, as well as the laſt, of thoſe mighty barons, 


who formerly overawed the crown, and rendered the 


people incapable of any regular ſyſtem of civil go- 
_ vernment. : 

But the duke of York, beſides. the family of Nevil, 
had many other partiſans among the great nobility. 
Courtney earl of Devonſhire, deſcended from a very 
noble family of that name in France, was attached to 
his interelts : Moubray duke of Norfolk had, from his 
hereditary hatred to the family of Lancatter, embraced 
the ſame party: And the diſcontents, which univerſally 
prevailed among the people, rendered every combination 
of the great the more dangerous to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. | 

Though the people were never willing to grant the 
ſupplies neceſſary for keeping poſſeſãon of the conquered 
provinces in France, they repined extremely at the loſs 
of theſe boaſted acquiſitions; and fancied, becauſe a 
ſudden irruption could make conquelts, that, without 
ſteady countels, and a uniform expenſe, it was poſſible 
to maintain them. The voluntary ceſſion of Maine to 
the queen's uncle had made them ſuſpect treachery in the 
lols of Normandy and Guienne. They ſtill ccnfidered 
Margaret as a French wcman and a latent enemy of the 
kingdom. And when they ſaw her father and all her 
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relations active in promoting the ſucceſs of the French, 
they could not be perſuaded that ſhe, who was ajl-powter- 
ful in the Engliſh council, would very zealouſly oppoſe 
them in their enterpriſes. 2 
But the moſt fatal blow given to the popularity of the 
crown, and to the intereſts of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
was by the aſſaſſination of the virtuous duke of Glo- 
ceſter, whoſe character, had he been alive, would have 
intimidated the partiſans of Vork; but whoſe memory, 
being extremely cheriſlied by the people, ferved to throw 
an odium on all his murderers. By this crime the 
reigning family ſuffered a double prejudice : It was de- 
prived of its firmeſt ſupport; and it was loaded with 
all the intamy of that imprudent and barbarous aſ- 
faffination. | 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an 
active hand in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it; and the clamours, which neceſſarily roſe 
againſt him, as prime miniſter, and declared favourite 
of the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, 
and became abſolutely uncontrollable. The great nohi- 
lity could ill brook to ſee a ſubject exalted above them 
much more one who was only great-grandſon to a mer- 
chant, and who was of a birth fo much inferior to theirs. 
The people complained of his arbitrary meaſures ; which 
were, in ſome degree, a neceſſary conſequence ot the ir- 
regular power then poſſeſſed by the prince, but which 
the leaſt diſaffection eaſily magnified into tyranny. The 
great acquiſitions which he daily made were the object of 
envy; and as they were gained at the expenſe of the 
crown, which was itſelf reduced to poverty, they ap- 
peored, on that account, to all indifferent perſons, the 
moi e exceptionable and invidious. N 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been diſ- 
proportioned to its power and dignity, had been ex- 
tremely dilapidated during the minority of Henry ; beth 
by the rapacity of the courtiers, which the king's uncles 
couid not control, and by the neceſiary expenſes of the 
French war, which had always been very ill ſupplied by 
tie grants of parliament. The royal demetnes were 
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diſſipated ; and at the ſame time the king was loaded 
with a debt of 372, ooo pcunds, a ſim fo great, that 
the p»rliament could never think of diſcharging it. 
This unhappy ſituation forced the miniſters upon many 
arbitrary meaſures: The houſehold itſelf could not be 
ſupported without ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of 
purveyance, and rendering it a kind of uni verſal robbery 
upon the people: The public clamour roſe high upon 
this occaiion, and no one had the equity to make allow- 
ance for the neceſſity of the king's ſituation. Suffolk, 
once become odious, bore the biame of the whole; and 
every grievance, in every part of the adminiſtration, was 
univerſally imputed to his tyranny and injuſtice. 
This nobleman, ſenſible of the public hatred under 
which he lahoured, and foreſeeing an attack from the 
commons, endeavoured to overawe his enemies by boldly 
reſenting himie:f to the charge, and by inſiſting upon 
bis own innocence, and even upon his merits, and thoſe 
of his family, in the public fcrvice. He roſe in the 
houſe of peers; took notice of the clamours propagated 
againſt him; and compiained, that, after ſerving the 
crown in thirty-feur campaigns ; after living abroad 
feventeen years without once returning to his native. 
country; after loſing a father and three brothers in the 
wars with France; after being himſelf a priſoner, and 
purchaſing his liberty by a great ranſom ; it ſhould yet 
be ſuſpected, that he had been debavched from his alle- 
giance by that enemy whom he had ever oppoſed with 
fuch zeal and fortitude, and that he had betrayed his 
prince, who h:d rewarded his fervices by the higheſt 
honours and greateſt offices that it was in his power to 
confer, This ſpeech did not anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended. The commons, rather provoked at his chal- 
lenge, opened their charge — him, and ſent up to 
the peers an accuſation of high treaſon, divided into ſe- 
yeral articles, They inſiſtedl, that he had perſuaded the 
French king to invade England with an armed force, in 


order to depoſe the king, and to place on the throne his 


own ſon, John de la Pole, whom he intended to marry 
to Margaret, the only daughter of the late John duke of 
Somerlet, 
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Somerſet, and to whom, he imagined, he would by that 
means acquire a title to the crown : That he had contri- 
buted to the releaſe of the duke of Orlcans, in hopes that 
that prince would aſſiſt king Charles in expelling the 
Engliſh from France, and recovering full poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom : That he had afterwards enconraged that 
monarch to make open war on Normandy and Gwenne, 
and had promoted his conqueſts by betraying the iecrets 
of England, and obſtructing the ſuccours intended to be 
ſent to thoſe provinces: And that he had, without any 
powers or commiſſion, promiſed by treaty to cede the 
province of Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had ac- 
cord:ngly ceded it; which proved in the iffue the chief 
cauſe of the loſs of Normandy. 

It is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that the: 
commons adopted, without inquiry, all the popular 
clamours againit the duke of Suffolk, and charged him 
with crimes, of wiich none but the vulgar could feri- 
oully believe him guilty. Nothing can be more incre- 
dible, than that a nobleman, io little eminent by his 
birth and character, could think of acquiring the crown 
to his family, and of depoſing Henry by foreign force, 
and, together with him, Margaiet, his patron, a 
princeſs of ſo much ſpirit and penetration. Suffolk ap- 
pealed to many roblemen in the houſe, who Knew that 
he had intended to marry his ſon to one of the co-heirs 
ct the earl of Warwic, and was diſappointed in his 
views, only by the death of that lady: And he obſerved, 
that Margaret of Someriet could bring to her huſband 
no title to the crown; becauſe ſhe herſelf was not ſo 
much as comprehended in the entail fertied by act of 
parliament. It is eaſy to account for the Joſs of Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, from the ſituation of affairs in the 
two kingdoms, without ſuppoſing any treachery in the 
Engliſh miniſters; and it may ſafely be affirmed, that 
greater vigour was requiſite to defend theſe provinces 
from the arms of Charles VII. than to conquer them at 
firſt from his predeceſſor. It could never be the intereſt 
of any Englith miniſter to betray and abandon ſuch ac- 
quiſitions; much leſs of one who was ſo well eſtabliſhed 
in 
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in his maſter's favour, who enjoyed ſuch high honours 
and ample poſſeſſions in his own country, who had no- 
thing to dread but the effects of popular hatred, and who 
could never think, without the moſt extreme reluctance, 
of becoming a fugitive and exile in a foreign land. The 
only article which carries any face of probability, is his 
engagement for the delivery ot Maine to the queen's 
uncle: But Suffolk maintained, with great appearance 
of truth, that this meaſure was approved ot by ſeveral at 
the council table; and it ſcems hard io afſcrine tit, as 
is done by the commons, the ſubſequent ſoſs of Nor- 
mandy, and expulſion of the Englih. Normandy lay 


open on every fide o the invaſion of the French: Ma ne, 


an inland province, muit ſoon after have fallen without 
any attack: And as the Engliſh poſſeſſed in other parts 
more fortreſſes than they could garriion or provide for, 
it ſeemed no bad policy to contract their force, and to 
render the defence practicable, by reducing it within a 
narrower compals. 

The commons were probably ſenſible that this charge 
of treaſon againſt Suffolk would not bear a ſtrict ſci u iny; 
and they therefore, icon after, ſet up againſt hm a 
new charge of miſdemeanors, which they alſo divided 
into ſeveral articles. They affi: med, among other im- 
putations, that he had procured exorbitant grants from 


the crown, had embezzled the public money, had con- 


ferred offices on improper perſons, had perverted juſtice 
by maintaining iniquitous cauſes, and had procured 
pardons ior notorious offenders. The articles are moſtly 
general ; but are pot improbable : And as Suffolk feems 
to have been a bad man and a bad miniſter, it will not 
be raſh in us to think that he was guilty, and that many 
of theſe articles could have been proved againſt him. 
The court was alarmed at the proſecution of a favourite 
miniſter, who lay under ſuch a load of popular preju-- 
dices; and an expedient was fallen upon to ſave him 
from preſent ruin, The king ſummoned all the lords, 
ſpiritual and temporal, to his apartment : The priſoner 
was produced before them, and aſked what he could ſay 
in his own defence? He denied the charge; but ſub- 
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mitted to the king's mercy : Henry expreſſed himſelf not 
ſatisfied with regard to the firſt impeachment tor treaſon ; 
but in conſideration of the ſecond, for miſdemeanors, he 
declared, that, by virtue of Suffolk's own ſubmiſſion, 
not by any judicial authority, he baniſhed him the king- 
dom during five years. The lords remained filent ; 
but as ſoon as they returned to their own houſe, they 
entered a proteſt, that this ſentence ſhould nowiſe in- 
fr.nge their privileges; and that, if Suffolk had inſiſted 
upon his right, and had not voluntarily ſubmitted to 
the king's commands, he was entitled io a trial by his 
peers in parliament. 51 

It was eaſy to ſee, that theſe irregular E 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he itil] poſ- 
feſſed the queen's confidence, he would, on the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity, be reſtcred' to his country, and 
be reinſtated in his former power and credit. A captain 
of a veſiel was therefore employed by his enemies to in- 
tercept him in his paſſage to France: He was ſeized near 
Dover; his head ſtruck off on the ſide of a long- boat; 
and his body thrown into the fea. No inquiry was 
made after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious 
deed of violence. 

The duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk's power 
in the miniſty, and credit with the queen; and as he 
was the perſon under whole government the French pro- 
vinces had been loft, the pubiic, who always judge by 
the event, ſoon made him equally the object of their ani- 
moſity and hatred. The duke of York was abſent in 
Ireland during all theſe tranſactions; and however it 
might be ſuſpeted that his partiſans had excited and 
ſupported the proſecution againſt Suffolk, no immediate 
ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againſt 
him. But there happened, focn after, an incident 
which rouſed the jealouiy of the court, and diſcovered to 
them the extreme danger to which they were expoſed 
from the pretenhons ot that popular prince. | 

The humours of the people, ſet aficat by the parlia- 


meniary impeachment, and by the fal of ſo great a fa- 


Yourite as Suffolk, broke out in various commotions, 
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which were ſoon fuppreſſed ; but there aroſe one in Kent, 
which was attended with more dangerous conſequences. 
A man of low condition, one John Cade, a native of 
Ircland, who had been obliged to fly into France for 
crimes, obterved, on his return to England, the diſ- 
contents of the people; and he laid on them the founda- 
tion of projets winch were at firſt crowned with lur— 
priſing ſucceſs. He took the name of John Mortimer 
intending, as is ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf for a fon of 
that fir John Mortimer who had been ſentenced io death 
by parhament, and executed, in the beginning of this 
reign, without any trial or evidence, merely upon an 
indictment of high treaſon given in againſt . On 
the firit mention of that popular nazze, the common 
people of Kent, to the number of 20, ooo, flocked to 
Cade's ſtandard, and he excited their zeal by publithing 

omplaints againſt the numerous abuſes in government, 
and demanding a redrets of grievances. The court, 
not yet fully ſenfible of the dar oer, lent a ſmall force 
againſt the rioters, under the command of fir Humphrey 
Stafford, who was defeated and flain in an action near 
. and Cade, advancing with his followers 
towards London, encamped on Blackheath. Thongh 
elated by his victory, he itill maintained the appearance 
of moderation; and ſending to the court a plauſible }:{t 
of grievances, be promiſed that, when theſe ſhould be 
rædreſſed, and when lord Say the treaſurer and Cromer 
ſheriff of Kent, ſhouid be puniſhed for their maiverta- 
tions, he would immediately lay down his arms. Tue 
council, who obſerved that nobody was willing to figit 


Stowe, p. 361. Cotton, p. 562. This author adnures 
that ſuch a piece of injuitice ſhould have been committed in 


peaceable times: He might have added, and by ſuch vir- 


tuous princes as Bedford and Oloceſter. 'But it is to be pre- 
ſumed that Mortimer was guilty, though bis condemnation 
Was highly irregular and illegal. The people had at this 
time a very feeble ſenſe of law and a conſtitution; and power 
Was very impertetiy reſtrained by theſe limits. When the 
proceedings of a parliament were ſo irregular, it is eaſy to 
imagine that thoſe of 2 king would be more ſo. 

1 againſt 
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againſt men fo reaſonable in their pretenſione, carried 
the king, for preſent fatety, to Kenilworth ; and the 
city immediately opened its gates to Cade, who main- 
tained, during ſome time, great order and diſcipline 
among his followers. He always le them into the field 
during the night-time z and publithed ſevere edicts againit 
plunder and violence of every Kind: But being obliged, 
in order to gratify their malevolence againſt Say and 
Cromer, to put theſe men to death without a legal trial, 
he found that, after the commiſſion of this crime, he 
was no longer matter of their riotous diſpoſition, and 
that all his orders were neglected. They broke into a 
rich houſe, which they plundered; and the citizens, 
alarmed at this act of violence, fhut their gates againſt 
them; and being ſeconded by a detachment of ſoldiers 
ſent them by lord Scales, governor of the Tower, they 
repulſed the rebels with great flaughter. The Kent- 
iſnmen were ſo diſcouraged by the blow, that, upon re- 
ceiving a general pardon from the primate, then chan- 
cellor, they retreated towards Rocheiter, and there di- 
perſed. The pardon was ſoon atter annulie:l, as ex- 
torted by violence: A price was ſet on Cade's head, 
who was killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex; and 
many of his followers were capitally puniſhed for their 
— | | 4] 

It was imagined by the court, that the duke of Vork 
had ſecretly inſtigated Cade to this attempt, in order to 
try, by that experiment, the diſpoſitions of the people 
towards his title and family: And as the event had ſo 
far ſucceeded to his wiſh, the ruling party had greater 
reaſon than ever to apprehend the future conſequences of 
his pretenſions. At the ſame time they heard that he 
intended to return from Ireland; and tearing that he 


meant to bring an armed force along with him, they iſ- 
ſued orders, in the king's name, tor oppoſing him, and 


for debarring him entrance into England. But the 
duke refuted his enemies by coming attended with no 
more than his ordinary retinue : The precautions of the 
miniiters ſerved only to ſhow him their jealouſy and ma- 


lignity againſt him: He was ſenſible that his title, by 
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being dangerous to the king, was alſo become dangerous 
to himſelf: He now {aw the impollibility of remaining 
in his pretcnt fituation, and the neceſſity of procceding 
forward in iupport of his claim. His partiſans, there- 
fore, were inſtructed to maintain, in all companies, his 
right by ſucceſſion, and by the eſtabliſhed laws and con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom: Theie queſtions became every 
day more and more the ſubject of converſation: The 
minds of men were inſenſibly ſharpened againſt each 
other -by diſputes, before they came to more dangerous 
extremities: And various topics were pleaded in ſupport 
of the pretenſions of each party. 

The partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter maintained, 
that though the elevation of Henry IV. might at firſt be 
deemed ſomewhat irregular, and could not be juſtified 
by any of thoſe principles on which that prince choſe 
to reſt his title, it was yet founded on general conſent, 


was a national act, and was derived from the voluntary 


approbation of a free people, who, being looſened from 
their allegiance by the tyranny of the preceding govern- 
ment, were moved by gratitude, as well as by a ſenſe of 
public intereſt, to entruſt the ſceptre into the hands of 
their deliverer : That, even if that eſtabliſhment were al- 
lowed to be at firit invalid, it had acquired folidiiy by 
time; the only principle which ultimately gives au- 


| thority to government, and removes thoſe ſcruples which 


the irregular ſteps attending almoſt ail revo utions na- 
turally excite in the minds of the people: T hat the right 
of ſucceiſion was a rule admitted oniy for general good, 
and for the maintenance ef public order; and could 
never be pieaded to the overthrow of national tranquil- 
lity, and the ſubverſion of regular eſtabliſhments: Ihat 
the principles of liberty, no leſs than the maxims of in- 
ternal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſions of the 
houſe of York; and if ſo many reiterated acts of the 
legiſlature, by which the crown was entailed on the pre- 
{ent family; were now_invalidated, the Enzlith muit be 
conſidered, not as a free people, who could diſpoſe of 
their own government, but as a troop of ſlaves, who 
weie implicitly tranſmitted by ſucceſſion from one maſ- 

ter 
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ter to another: That the nation was hound to allegiance 
under the houſe of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than by 
political duty; and were they to infringe thoſe numerous 
oaths of fealty which they had ſworn to Henry and his 


predeceſſors, they would thenceforth be thrown looſe from 


all princip es, and it would be found difficult ever 
after to fix and reſtrain them : That the duke of York 
himielt had frequently done homage to the king as his 
lawtul! ſovereign, and had thereby, in the moſt folemn 
manner, made an indirect renunciation of thoſe claims 


with which he now dares to diſturb the tranquillity of 


the public: That, even though the violation of the rights 
of biood, made on the depoſition of Richard, was per- 
haps raſh and imprudent, it was too late to remedy the 


miſchief; the danger of a diſputed ſucceſſion could no 


longer be obviated ; the people, accuſtomed to a govern- 
ment, which, in the hands of the late king, had been 
ſo glorious, and in that of his predeceffor ſo prudent 
and ſalutary, would ſtill atcribe a right to it; by cauſ- 
ing multiplied diſorders, and by ſhedding an inunda- 


tion of blood, the advantage would orly be obtained of 


exchanging one pretender for another; and the houſe 
of York itſeif, if eſtabliſhed on the throne, would, on 
the firſt opportunity, be expoſed to thoſe revolutions 
which the giddy {pirit excited in the people gave ſo much 
reaſon to apprehend : And that though the preſent king 
enjoyed not the ſhining talents which had appeared in 
his father and grandfather, he might ſtil] have a ſon 
who ſhould be endowed with them; he is himſelf emi- 
nent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive manners; and 
if active princes were dethroned on pretence of tyranny, 
and indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there would 
thenceforth remain in the conſtitution, no eſtabliſhed rule 
of obedience to any ſovereign. | 

Thele ſtrong topics, in favour of the houſe of Lan- 


caſter, were oppolcd by arguments no leſs convincing on 


the tide of the houſe of York. The partiſans of ihis 
latter family afferted, that the maintenance of order in 
the ſucceſſion of princes, far from doing injury to the 
people, or invalidating their fundamental tidde to good 
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government, was eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of go- 


vernment, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numbe1leſs con- 


fuſions which muſt enſue, if no rute were followed but 
the uncertain and diſputed views of preſent convenience 
and advantage: That the ſame maxims which enſured 
public peace, were alſo ſalutary to national liberty; the 
privileges of the people could only be maintained by 
the obſervance of laws; and if no account were made 
of the rights of the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected 
that any regard would bz paid to the property and free- 
dom of the jubieft : That it was never too late to cor- 
rect any pernicious precedent z an unjult eſtabliſhment, 
the longer it tood, acquired the greater ſanction and va- 
lidity; it could, with more appearance of reaſon, be 
pleaded as an author:ty for a like injuſtice; and the 
maintenance of it, inſtead of favouring public tran- 
quillity, tended to disjoint every principle by which hu- 
man ſociety was ſupported: That uturpers would be 
bappy, if their preſent poſſeſſion of power, or their 
continuance for a few years, could convert them into le- 
gal princes; but nothing would be more miſerable than 
the people, if ail reſtraints on violence and ambition 
were thus removed, and full ſcope given to the attempts 


of every turbulent innovator: That time, indeed, might : 


beſtow ſolidity on a government whole firſt foundations 
were the moſt infirm ; but it required both a long courſe 
of time to produce this effect, and the total extinction 
of thoſe claimants, whoſe title was built on the original 
principles of the conſtitution: That the depoſition of 
Richard IT. and the advancement of Henry IV. were 
not deliberate national acts, but the reſult of the levity 
and violence of the people, and proceeded from thoſe 
very defects in human nature, which the eſtabliſhment 
of political focie'y, and of an order in ſucceſſion, was 
calculated to prevent: That the ſubſequent entails of 
the crown were a continuance of the ſame violence and 
u{urpation ; they were not ratified by the legiſlature, 
fince tae conſent of the rightful king was ſtill wanting 
and the acqu'eſcence, firſt of the family of Mortimer, 
then of the family of York, proceeded from preſent ne- 
| cellity, 


venience, even this principle, unjuſtifiable as it was, 


advantage cf eing ſupported by the preſent laws. and 


which he was the head, was brought over to the fame 
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ceſſity, and implied no renunciation of their preten- 
ſions: That the reſtoration of the true order of ſuc- 
ceſſion could not be confuiered as a change which fa- 
miliariſed the people to revolutions z but as the cor- 
rection of a former abuſe, which had itſelf encouraged 
the giddy ſpirit of innovations, rebellion, and diſobe- 
dience: And that, as the original title of Lancaſter 
ſtood only in the perſon of Henry IV. on preſent con- 


when not ſupported by laws, and warranted by the con- 
ſtitution, had now entirely gone over to the other ſide; 
nor was there any compariſon between a prince utterly 
unable to ſway the ſceptre, and blindly governed by 
corrupt miniſters, or by an imperious queen, engaged 
in foreign and hoſtile intereſts; and a prince of mature 
years, of approved witdom and experience, a native of 
England, the lineai heir of the crown, who, by his 
reſtoration, would replace every thing on ancient found- 
ations. 

So many plauſible arguments could be urged on both 
ſides of this intereſting queſtion, that the p-ople were 
extremely divided in their ſentiments; and though the 
noblemen of greateit power and influence ſeem to have 
eſpouſed the party of York, the oppoſite cauſe had the 


by the immediate poſſeſſion of royal authority. There 
were allo many great noblemen in the Lancaftrian party, 
who balanced the power of their antagoniſts, and kept 
the nation in ſuſpenſe between them. The ear] of Nor- 
thumberland adhered to the preſent government: The 
ear] of Weſtmoreland, in ſpite of his connexions with 
the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil, of 


pry ; and the whole north of England, the moſt war- 
iKe part of the kingdom, was, by means of theſe two 
potent noblemen, warmly engaged in the interetts of 
Lancaſter. Edmund Beaufort duke of Somerſet, and 
his b:other Henry, were great ſupports of that caute z 
as were alſo Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Staf- 
ford duke of Buckingham, the carl ot a 
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the lords Clifford, Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other 
noblemen. | 

Whiſe the kingdom was in this ſituation, it might 
naturally be expected that ſo many turbulent barons, 
poſleſſed of ſo much independent authority, would im- 
mediately have flown to arms, and have decided the 
quarrel, after their uſual manner, by war and battle, 
under the ſtandards of the contending princes. But 
there ſtill were many cauſes which retarded theſe de- 
ſperate extremities, and made a long train of faction, in- 
trigue, and cabal, precede the military operations. By 
the gradual progreſs of arts in England, as well as in 
other parts of Europe, the people were now become of 
ſome importance; laws were beginning to be reſpected 
by them; and it was requiſite, by various pretences, 


previouſly to reconcile their minds to the overthrow of 


inch an ancient eſtabliſhment as that of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, ere their concurrence could reaſonably be ex- 
peed. The duke of York himſelt, the new claimant, 
was of a moderate and cautious character, an enemy to 
violence, and diſpoſed to truſt rather to time and policy, 
than to ſanguinary meaſures, for the ſucceſs of his pre- 
tenſions. The very imbecility itſelf of Henry, tended 
to keep the factions in ſuſpenſe, and make them ſtand 
long m awe of each other: It rendered the Lancaſtrian 
party unable to ſtrike any violent blow againit their ene- 
mies; it encouraged the Vorkiſts to hope, that, after ba- 
niſhing the king's miniſters, and getting poſſeſſion of 
his perſon, they might gradually undermine his au- 
thority, and be able, without the perilous expedient of a 
civil war, to change the ſucceſſion by parliamentary and 

legal authority. | 
The diſpoſitions which appeared in a parliament aſ- 
ſembled ſoon after the arrivai of the duke of York from 
Ireland (1451, 6th November), tavoured theſe expect- 
ations of his partiſans, and both diſcovered an unuiual 
boJineis in the commons, and were a proof of tne ge- 
neral diſcontents which prevailed againſt the adminittra- 
tion. The lower houte, without any previous inquiry 
or examination, without alleging any other ground of 
com- 
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complaint than common fame, ventured to preſent a pe- 
tition againſt the duke of Somerſet, the dutcheſs of Sut- 
folk, the biſhop of Cheſter, fir John Sutton, lord 
Dudley, and ſeveral others of inferior rank; and they 
prayed the king to remove them for ever from his per- 
ſon and councils, and to prohibit them from approaching 
within twelve miles of the court. This was a violent 
attack, ſomewhat arbitrary, and ſupported but by few 
precedents, againſt the miniſtry ; yet the king durſt not 
openly oppoſe it : He replied, that, except the lords, he 
would baniſh all the others from court during à year, 
unleſs he ſhould have occaſion for their ſervice in ſup- 
preſſing any rebellion. At the ſame time he rejected a 
bill which had paſſed both houles, for attainting the 
late duke of Suffolk, and which, in ſeveral of its clauſes, 
diſcovered a very general prejudice againſt the meaſures 
of the court. | | Es 

| (1452.) The duke of York, truſting to theſe ſymp- 
toms, raiſed an army of 10,000 men, with which he 
marched towards London; demanding a reformation 
of the government, and the removal of the duke of 50- 
merſet from all power and authority. He unexpectedly 
found the gates of the city ſhut againſt him; and, on 
his retreating into Kent, he was followed by the king at 
the head of a ſuperior army; in which ſeveral of Rr- 
chard's friends, particularly Saliſbury and Warwic, ap- 
peared ; probably with a view of mediating between 
the parties, and of ſeconding, on occation, the duke of 
York's pretenſions. A parley enſued: Richard ſtill in- 
ſiſted upon the removal of Somerſet, and his ſubmitting 
to a trial in parliament: The court pretended to compiy 
with his demand ; and that nobleman was put in arreſt: 
The duke of York was then perſuaded to pay his re- 
ſpects to the King in his tent; and, on repeating his 
charge againſt the duke of Somerlet, he wis ſurpriſed 
to ſee that miniſter ſtep. from behind the curtain, and of- 
fer to maintain his innocence. Richard now found that 
he had been betrayed; that he was in the hands of his 
enemies; anc that it was become neceſſary, for his own 
ſatety, to lower his pretenſions. No viclence, however, 
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was attempted againſt him: The nation was not in a 
diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo popular a prince: 
He had many friends in Henry's camp: And his ſon, 
who was not in the power of the court, might ſtill be 
able to revenge his death on all his enemies: He was 
therefore diſmiſſed; and he retired to his ſeat of Wig- 
more en the borders of Wales. 

While the duke of York lived in this retreat, there 
happened an incident, which, by increaſing the public, 
diſcontents, proved favourable to his pretenſions. Se- 
veral Gaſcon lords, affect ionate to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and di! guſted at the new dominion of the French, 
came to London, and offered to return to their allegiance 
under Hemy. The earl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 
Sooo men, was ſent over to iupport them. Bourdeaux 
opened its gates to him: He made himſelf maller of 
Fronſac, Caſtillon, and ſome other places: (1452, 2oth 
July) Affairs began to wear a favourable aſpect: 
But, as Charles haſtened to reſiſt this dangerous inva- 
ſion, the fortunes of the Engliſn were ſocn reverſed: 
Shrewſbury, a venerable warrior, above fourſcore years 
of age, fell in batiie; his conqueſts were loſt ; Bour- 
deaux was again obliged to ſubmit to the French king 
and all hopes of recovering the province of Gaſcony 
were for ever extinguiſhed. | 

Though the Evgliih might deem themſelves happy to 
be faifly rid of diſtant dominions which were of no uſe 
to them, and which they never could defend againſt the 
growing power of France, they expreſſed great diſcon- 
tent on the occaſion; and they threw all the blame on 
the miniſtry, who had not been able to effect im poſſibi- 
lities. While they were in this diſpoſition, the queen's 
delivery of a ſcn (13th October), who received the name 
of Edward, was deemed no jovful incident; and as it 
removed all hopes of the peaceable ſucceſſion of the duke 
of York, who was otherwite, in the right of his father, 
and by the laws enacted ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, n-xt heir to the crown, it had rather a tend- 
ency to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But 
the duke was incapable of violent counicis ; and =m_ 
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when no viſible obſtacle lay between him and the throne, 
he was prevented by his own ſcruples from mounting 
it. Henry, always unfit to exerciſe the government, 
fell at this time into a diſtemper, which to far increaſed 
his natural imbecility, that it rendered him incapable 
of maintaining even the appearance of royalty. The 
queen and the council, deſtitute of this ſupport, found 
themſelves unable to reſiſt the York party; and they 
were obliged to yield to the torrent. They ſent Somer- 
{et to the Tower; and appointed Richard lieutenant of 
the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a ſeſſion of 
parl:ament. That aſſembly allo, taking into conſidera- 


tion the ſtate of the kingdom, created him protector 


during pleaſure. Men who thus entruſted ſovereign au- 
thority to one that had ſuch evident and ſtrong preten- 
ſions to the crown, were not ſurely averſe to his taking 
immediate and full poſſeſſion of it: Yet the duke, in- 
ſtead of puſhing them to make farther conceſſions, ap- 
peared ſomewhat timid and irreſolute, even in receiving 
the power which was tendered to him. He detired that 
it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority 
was conferred on him from their own free motion, with- 
out any application on his part: He expreſled his hopes 
that they would aſſiſt him in the exe ciſe of it: He 
made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other 
lords, who were appointed to be of his council, ſhould 
alſo accept of the truſt, and ſhould exerciſe it: And he 
required that all the powers of his office ſhould be ſpe- 
cified and defined by act of parliament. This mode- 
raticn of Richard was certainly very unuſual and very 
amiable; yet was it attended with bad conſequences in 
the preſent juncture, and, by giving time to the animo- 
ſities of faction to riſe and ferment, it proved the 
ſ-urce of all thoſe furious wars and commotions which 
enſued. rk | | 
The enemies of the duke of York ſoon found it in 
their power to make advantage of his exceſſive caution. 
(1455.) Henry, being ſo far recovered from his dif- 
temper as to carry the appearance of exerciſing the royal 
power 
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power; they moved him to reſume his authority, to an- 
nul the protectorſſnip of the duke, to releaſe Somerſet 
from tie Tower, and to commit the adminiſtration into 
the hands of that nobleman. Richard, ſenſible of the 
dangers which might attend his former acceptance of the 
arl:amentary commiſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the an- 
nulling of it, levied an army; but ſtill without advan— 
cing any pretenſions to the crown. He 5 only 
of the king's miniſters, and demanded a reformation of 
the government. A battle was fought at St. Alban's 
(22d May), in which the Vorkitts were ſuperior, and, 
without ſuffering any material loſs, flew about 5000 of 
their enemies; among whom were the duke of Somerſet, 
the earl of Northumberland, the earl of Stafford, eldeſt 
ſon of the duke of Buckingham, lord Clifford, and 
many other perſons of diftinftion. The king him'elf 
fell into the hands of the duke of York, who treated 
him with great reſpect and tenderneſs : He was only ob- 
Iiged (which he regarded as no hardſhip) to commit the 
whole authority of the crown into the hands of his rival. 
This was the firſt blood ſpilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not finiſhed in leſs than a courſe of thirty 
years, which was ſignalized by twelve pitched battles, 
which opened a ſcene of extraordinary fierceneſs and 
cruelty, is computed to have coſt the lives of eighty 
princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated the 
arcient nobility cf England. The ſtrong attachments 


which, at that time, men of the ſame kindred bore to 


each other, and the vindictive ſpirit, which was con- 
fidered as a point of honour, rendered the great fami- 
lies implacable in their reſentments, and every moment 
widened. the breach between the paities. Yet affairs 
did not immediately proceed to the laſt extremities : 
The nation was kept ſome time in ſuſpenſe : The vigour 
and ſpirit of queen Margaret, ſupporting her ſmall 
2 ſtill proved a balance to the great authority of 

ichard, which was checked by his irreſolute temper. 
A parliament, which was ſocn after aſſembled (9th 
July), plainly diſcovered, by the contrariety of their 
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proceedings, the contrariety of the motives by which they 
were actuated. They granted the Yorkiits a general 
indemnity; and they reftored the protectorſhip to the 
duke, who, in accepting it, ſtil] perſevered in all his 
former precautions: But at the ſame time they renewed 
their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed tae continuance 
of the protectorſnip to te majority of his ſon Edward, 
who was veſted with the uſual dignities of prince of 
Wales, duke ef Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. The 
only deciſive at, paſſed in this parliament, was a full re- 
ſumption of all the grants which had been mide fince the 
death of Henry V. and which had reduced the crown to 
great poverty. | 
It was not fonnd difficult to wreſt power from hands 
ſo little tenactous as thoie of the duke of York. Mar- 
garet, availing herlelf of that prince's abſence, produced 
her huſband before the houle of lords; and, as his ſtate 
of health permitted him at that time to act his part with 
ſome tolerable decency, he declared his intentions of 
reluming the government, and of putting an end to Ri- 
chard's authority. This meature being unexpected, was 
not oppoſed by the contrary party: The houſe of lords, 
who were many of them diſguſted with the late act of 


Z reſumption, afſented to Henry's propoſal : And the king 


was declared to be reinft=ted in ſovereign authority, 
Even the duke of Vork acquieſced in this irregular 
act of the peers; and no «lifturbance enſued. But 
that prince's claim to the crown was too well known, 
and the ſteps which he had taken to promote it, were 


too evident, ever to allow fincere truſt and confidence to 


have place between the parties. (1457.) The court re- 
tired to Coventry, and jnvited the duke of York and the 


earls of Saliſbury and Warwic to attend the king's per- 


ſon. When they were on the road they received intelli- 


gence that deſigns were formed againſt their liberties 


and lives. They immediately ſeparated themſelves: 
Richard withdrew to his caitie of Wigmore : Saliſbury to 
Middleham in Yorkſhire: And Warwic to his go- 
vernment of Calais, which had been committed to him 
after the battle of St. Alban's, and which, as it gave 

ol | him 
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him the command of the only regular military force 
maintained by England, was of the utmoſt importance in 
the preſent juncture. Still, men of peaceable diipoi- 
tions, and among the reſt, Bourchier archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, thought it not too late to interpote with their 
good offices, in order to pievent that effuſion of blood 
with which the kingdom was threatened ; and the 
awe in which each party ftood of the other, rendered the 
mediation for ſome time fucceſsful. It was agreed that 
all the great leaders on both ſides ſhould meet in Lon- 
don, and be ſolemnly reconciled. (1458.) 'I he duke of 
York and his partiſans came thither with numerous 
retinues, and took up their quarters near each other for 
mutual ſecurity. The leaders of the Lancaſtrian party 
uſed the ſame precaution. The mayor, at the hez 
of zoo men, kept a ſtrict watch night and day; and 
was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace between 
them *. Terms were adjuſted, which removed not the 
ground of difference. An outward reconciliation only 
was procured: And in order to notify this accord to 
the whole people, a folemn proceſſion to St. Paul's 
was appointed, where the duke of York ied queen Mar- 
garet, and a leader of one party marched hand in hand 
with a leader of the oppoſite. The leſs real cordiality 
prevailed, the more were the exterior demonſtrations of 
amity redoubled. But it was evident, that a conteſt 
for a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodat- 
ed; that each party watched only for an opportunity of 
fubverting the other; and that much blood muſt yet be 
ſpiit, ere the nation could be reſtored to perfect tran- 
quillity, or enioy a ſettled and eſtabliſhed government. 
(1459.) Even the ſmalleit accident, without any 
formed defign, was ſufhcient, in the preſent diſpoſition of 
men's minds, to diflulve the ſeeming harmony between 
the parties; and had the intentions of the leaders been 
ever io amicable, they would have found it difficult to 


* Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The author ſays, that ſome 
lords brought goo retainers, ſome 600, none lets than. 
400. 
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reſtrain the animoſity of their followers. One of the 
king's retinue inſulted one of the earl of Warwic's : 
Their companions on both ſides took part in the quar- 
rel: A fierce combat enſued : The earl apprehended his 
life to be aimed at: He fled to his government of 


Calais; and both parties, in every county of England, 


openly made preparations for deciding the conteſt by 
war and arms. 
The earl of Saliſbury, marching to join the duke 


of York, was overtaken at Blore-heath, on the borders 


of Staffordſhire (23d September), by lord Audley, who 
commandled much ſuperior forces; and a ſmal} rivulet 
with ſteep banks ran between the armies. Saliſbury 
here ſupplied his defect in numbers by ftratagem ; a 
refinement, of which there occur few inſtances in the 
Engliſh civil wars, where a headlong ccurage, more 
than military conduct, is commonly to be remarked. 
He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley to follow him 
with precipitation : But when the van of the royal army 
had paſſed the brook, Saliſbury ſuddenly turned upon 
them; and partly by the ſurpriſe, partly by the di- 
viſion, of the enemies forces, put this body to rout : 
The example of flight was followed by the reſt of the 
army: And Sal:ſbury, obtaining a complete victory, 
reached the general rendezvous of the Vorkiſts at Lud- 
low. | 

The ear] of Warwic brought over to this rendezvous 
a choice body of veterans from Calais, on whom it was 
thought the fortune of the war would much depend ; 
but this reinforcement occaſoned, in the iſſue, the 
immediate ruin of the duke of York's party. When 


the royal army approached, and a general action was 


every hour expected, tir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
manded the veterans, deſerted to the king in the night- 
time; and the Vorkiſts were ſe diſmayed at this in- 
ſtance of treachery, which made every man ſuſpicious 
of his fellow, that they ſeparated next day, without 
ſtriking a ſtroke : The duke fied to Ircland : The ear] of 
Warwic, attended by many of the other leaders, eſcaped 
to Calais; where his great popularity among all orders 
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of men, particularly among the military, ſoon drew to 
him partiſans, and rendered his power very formidable. 
The friends of the houſe of York, in England, kept 
themſelves every-where in readineſs to riſe on the firſt 
ſummons from their leaders. 

(1460.) After meeting with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, 
Warwic landed in Kent, with the earl of Saliſbury, and 
the ear] of Marche, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Vork; and 
being met by the primate, by lord Cobham, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, he marched, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the people, to London. The city immedi- 
ately opened its gates to him; and His troops in- 
creaſing on every day's march, he ſoon found himſelf in 
a condition to face the royal army, which haſtened from 
Coventry to attack him. The battle was fought at 
Northampton (10th July); and was ſoon decided againſt 
the royaliſts by the infidelity of lord Gray of Ruthyn, 
who, commanding Henry's van, deſerted to the enemy 
during the heat of action, and ſpread a conſternation 
through the troops. The duke of Buckingham, the ear! 
of Shrewſbury, the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and 
fir William Lucie, were killed in the action or purſuit : 
The ſlaughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobility : 
The common people were ſpared by orders of the 
earls of Warwic and Marche. Henry himſelf, that emp- 
ty ſhadow of a king, was again taken priſoner ; and as 
the innocence and ſimplicity of his manners, which bore 
the appearance of ſanctity, had procured him the tender 
regard of the people, the earl of Warwic and the other 
leaders took care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
reſpectful demeanour towards him. 

A parliament was ſummoned in the king's name, and 
met at Weſtminſter (7th October) ; where the duke ſoon 
after appeared from Ircland. This prince had never 
hitherto advanced openly any claim to the crown ; He 
had only complained of ill miniſters, and demanded 
a redreſs of grievances: And even, in the preſent criſfs, 
when the parliament was ſurrounded by his victorious 


army, he ſhowed ſuch a regard to law and liberty, as 


is unuſual during the prevalence oi a party in any civil- 
5 diſſenſions; 
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diſſenſions; and was ſtill leſs to be expected in thoſe 
violent and licentious times. He advanced towards the 
throne; and being met by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who aſked him, whether he had yet paid his re- 
ſpects to the King? he replied, that he knew of none to 
whom he owed that title. He then ſtood near the throne, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the houſe of peers, he gave 
them a deduction of his title by defcent, mentioned 
the cruelties by which the houſe of Lancaſter had paved 


their way to ſovereign power, inſiſted on the calamities 


which had attended the government of Renry, exhorted 
them to return into the right path, by doing juſtice to 
the lineal ſucceſſor, and thus pleaded his cauſe before 
them as his natural and legal judges. This cool and 
moderate manner of demanding a crown, intimidated his 
friends and encouraged his enemies: The lords re- 
mained in ſuſpenſe; and no one ventured to utter a word 
on the occaſion. Richard, who had probably expected 
that the peers would have invited him to place himſelf on 
the throne, was much diſappointed at their filence ; but 
deſiring them to reflect on what he had propoſed to them, 
he departed the houſe. The peers took the matter into 
conſideration with as much tranquillity as if it had been 
a common ſubject of debate: They deſired the aſſiſtance 
of ſome conſiderable members among the commons in 
their deliberations: They heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, 
the reaſons alleged for the duke oi York : They even ven- 


tured to propoſe objections to his claim, founded on former 


entails of the crown, and on the oaths of fealty ſworn to 
the houſe of Lancaſter : They allo obſerved, that, as Ri- 
chard had all along borne the arms of York, not thoſe 
of Clarence, he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter 
family: And after receiving anſwers to theſe objections, 
derived from the violence and power by which the houſe 
of Lancaſter ſupported their preſent poſſeſſion of the 
crown, they proceeded to give a deciſion. Their ſen- 
tence was calculated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe both 
parties : They declared the title of the duke of York to 
be certain and indefeaſible; but in conſideration that Henry 
had enjoyed the crown, without diſpute or controverſy, 
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during the courſe of thirty-eight years, they determin. 
ed, that he ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and 
dignity during the remainder of his lite ; that the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, meanwhile, ſhould remain 
with Richard ; that he ſhould be acknowledged the true 
and lawful heir of the monarchy ; that every one ſhould 
ſwear to maintain his ſucceſſion, and it ſhould be treaſon 
to attempt his life; and that all former ſettlements of the 
crown, in this and the two laſt reigns, ſhould be abrogated 
and reſcinded. The duke acquieiced in this decifion : 
Henry himſelf, being a priſoner, could not oppoſe it: 
Even it he had enjoyed his liberty, he would not probably 
have felt any violent reluctance againſt it: And the 
act thus paſſed with the unanimous conſent of the 
whole legiſlative body. Though the mildneſs of this 
compromiſe is chiefly to be aſcribed to the moderation of 
the duke of York, it is impoſſible not to obſerve in thoſe 


tranſactions viſible mai ks of a higher regard to law, and 


of a more fixed authority enjoyed by parliament, than 
has apptared in any former period of Engliſh hiſtory. 

It 1s probable that the duke, without employing either 
menaces or violence, could have obta ned trom the com- 
mons a ſettiement more conſiſtent and uniform: But as 
many, if not all the members of the uppei houſe had re- 
ceived grants, conceſſions, or dignities, during the laſt 
fixty years, when the houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of 
the government ; _ were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow of 
that family; and in thus temporiſing between the parties, 
they fixed the throne on a baſis upon which it couid 
not poſſibly ſtand. The duke, apprehending his chief 
danger to ariſe from the genius and ſpirit of queen 
Margaret, ſought a pretence for baniſhing her the king- 
dom: He ſent her, in the king's name, a {ſummons to 
come immediately to London; intending, in caſe of 
her diſobedience, to procced to extremities againſt her. 
But the queen needed not this menace to excite her 
activity in defending the rights of her family. After the 
defeat at Northampton, ſhe fled with her infant fon 
to Durham, thence to Scotland ; but ſoon returning, ſhe 


applied 
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applied to the northern barons, and N every 
motive to procure their aſſiſtance. Her affability, inſi- 
nuation, and addreſs, qualities in which ſhe excelled; her 
careſſes, her promiſes, wrought a powerful effect on every. 
one who approached her: The admiration of her great 
qualities was ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her help- 
leſs condition: The nobility of that quarter, who regarded 
themſelves as the moſt warlike in the kingdom, were 
moved by indignation to find the ſouthern barons pretend 
to diſpoſe of the crown and ſettle the government : And 
that they might allure the people to their ſtandard, they 
promiſed them the ſpoils of all the provinces on the 
other ſide of the Trent. By theſe means, the queen 
had collected an army twenty thouſand ftrong, with a 
celerity which was neither expected by her friends, 
nor apprehended by her enemies. 

The duke of York, informed of her appearance in 
the north, haſtened thither with a body of 5000 men, 
to {uppreſs, as he imagined, the beginnings of an in- 
{urrection 3 when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he 
found himſelf ſo much outnumbered by the enemy. 
He threw himſelf into Sandal caſtle, which was ſituated 
in the neighbourhood ; and he was adviſed by the earl 
of Saliſbury and other prudent counſellors, to remain 
in that fortreſs, till his fon, the earl of Marche, who 
was levying forces in the borders of Wales, could ad- 
vance to his aſſhiſtance. But the duke, though deficient 
in political courage, poſſeſſed perſonal bravery in an 
eminent degree; and notwithſtanding his wiſdom and 
experience, he thought that he ſhould be for ever diſ- 
graced, if, by taking ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould 
tor a moment reſign the victory to a woman. He de- 
ſcended into the plain, and offered battle to the enemy, 
which was inſtantly accepted (24th Dec.). The great 
inequality of numbers was ſufficient alone to decide the 
victory; but the queen, by ſending a detachment, who 
fell on the back of the duke's army, rendered her ad- 
vantage ftill more certain and undiſputed. The duke 
himſelf was killed in the action; and as his body was 
found among the (lain, the head was cut off by Marga- 
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ret's orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with a 
paper crown upon it, in deriſion of his pretended title, 
His ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeventeen, was 
brought to lord Clifford; and that barbarian, in re- 
venge of his father's death, who had perithed in the 
battle of St. Albans, murdered in cool blood, and with 
his own hands, this innocent prince, whoſe exterior 
figure, as well as other accompliſhments, are repreſent- 
ed by hiſtorians as extremely amiable. The earl] of 
Saliſbury was wounded and taken priſoner, and imme. 
diately beheaded, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, by martial law at Pomfret. There fell near three 
thouſand Yorkiſts in this battle: The duke himſelf 
was greatly and juſtly lamented by his own party; a 
prince who merited a better fate, and whole errors in 
conduct proceeded entirely from ſuch qualities, as render 
him the more an object of eſteem and affection. He 
periſhed in the fiftieth year of his age, and left three 
ſons, Edward, George, and Richard, with three daugh- 
ters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Mzrgaret. 

(1461.) The queen, after this important victory, 
divided her army. She ſent the ſmaller divition, under 
Jaſper Tudoc eai] of Pembioke, halt brother to the 
king, agamſt Edward, the new duke of York. She 
herſelf marched with the larger diviſion towards London, 
where the earl of Warwic had been left with the com- 
mand of the Vorkiſts. Pembroke was defeated by 
Edward at Mortimer's Croſs in Herefordſhire, with 
the loſs of ncar 4009 men; His army was diſperſed ; 
he himſelf eſcaped by flight; but his father, fir Owen 
Tudor, was taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded 
by Ecward's orders. This barbarous practice, being 
once begun, was continued by both parties, from a 
ſpirit of revenge, which covered itſelf under the pre- 
tence of retaliation. 

Margaret compenſated this defeat by a victory which 
ſhe obtained over the earl of Warwic. That nobicman, | 
on the approach of the Lancaſtrians, led out his army, 
reinforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who 
were affedtiona: e to his cauſe 3 and he gave battle to the 

| queen 
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queen at St, Albans, While the armies were warmly 
engaged, Lovelace, who commanded a conſiderable 
body of the Vorkiſts, withdrew from the combat; and 
this treacherous conduRt, of which there are many in- 
ſtances in thoſe civil wars, deeided the victory in favour 
of the queen. About 2300 of the vanquiſhed periſhed 
in the battle and purſuit; and the perſon of the king 
fell again into the hands of his own party. This weak 
prince was ſure to be almoſt equally a priſoner whichever 
faction had the keeping of him; and ſcarcely any more 
decorum was obſerved by one than by the other, in 
their method of treating him. Lord Bonville, to whoſe 
care he had been entruſted by the Yorkiſts, remained 
with him after the defeat, on aſſurances of pardon 
given him by Henry : But Margaret, regerdleſs of her 
huſband's promiſe, immediately ordered the head of 
that nobleman to be ſtruck off by the executioner. 
Sir Thomas Kyriel, a brave warrior, who had ſignalized 
himſelf in the French wars, was treated in the fame 
manner. 

The queen made no great advantage of this victory: 
Young Edward advanced upon her from the other fide 


and collecting the remains of Warwic's army, was 


ſoon in a condition of giving her battle with ſuperior 
forces. She was ſenſible of her danger while ſhe lay 
between the enemy and the city of London; and flie 
found it neceſſary to retreat with her army to the north. 
Edward entered the capital amidſt the acclamat ions of 
the citizens, and immediately opened a new ſcene to his 
party. This prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable 
for the beauty of his perſon, for his bravery, his aòti- 
vity, his affability, and every popular quality, found 
himſelf fo much poſſeſſed of pubic favour, that, elated 
with the ſpirit natural to his age, he reſolved no longer 
to confine himſelf within thoſe narrow limits which his 
father had preicribed to himſelf, and which had been 
found by experience ſo prejudicial to his cauſe. He 
determined to aſſume the name and dignity of king; to 
inſiſt openly on his claim; and thenceforth to treat the 
oppoſite patty as traitors and rebels to his Jawtul autho- 
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rity. But as a national conſent, or the appearance of 
it, ſtill ſeemed, notwithſtanding his plauſible title, requi- 
ſite to precede this bold meaſure, aud as the aſſembling 
of a parliament might occaſion too many delays, and 
be attended with other inconveniences, he ventured to 
proceed in a leſs regular manner, and to put it out of 


of his elevation. His army was ordered to aſſemble in 
St. John's Fields; great numbers of people furrounded 
them ; an harangue was pronounced to this mixed mul- 
titude, ſetting forth the title of Edward, and inveighing 
againſt the tyranny and uſurpation of the rival family; 
and the people were then aſked, whether they would 
have Henry of Lancaſter for king? They unanimouſly 
exclaimed againſt the propoſal. It was then demanded, 
whether they would accept, of Edward, eldeſt fon of 
the late duke of Vork? They expreſled their aſſent by 


biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of diſ- 


ratified the popular election; and the new king was on 
the ſublequezt day (5th March) proclaimed in London, 
by the title of Edward IV. 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a 
monarch who, white in his cradle, had been proclaimed 
king both of France and England, and who began his 
life with the moſt ſplendid proſpects that any prince in 
Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy 
for his people, as it was the ſource of civil wars; but 
was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry himſelf, who 
was utteriy incapable of exerciſing his authority, and 


equally eaſy, as he was equally enſlaved in the hands of 
his enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs and his 
diſputed title were the chief cauſes of the public cala- 
mities: But whether his queen, and his miniſters, were 
not allo guilty of ſome great abules of power, it is not 


remain no proots on record of any conſiderable violation 
of the laws, except in the aſſaſſination of the duke of 
Glo- 


the power of his enemies to throw obſtacles in the way 


loud and joyful acclamations. A great number of 


tinction, were next aſſembled at Baynard's Caſtle, who 


who, provided he perſonally met with good uſage, was. 


eaſy for us at this diſtance of time to determine: There 
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Gloceſter, which was a private crime, formed no pre- 
cedent, and was but too much of a piece with the utual 
ferocity and cruelty of the times 

The molt remarkable law, which paſſed in this reign, 
was that tor the due election of members cf parliament 
in counties. After the fall of the feudal ſyſtem, the 
diſt net ion of tenures was in ſome meaſure loſt; and 
every freeholder, as well thoſe who held of meine lords, 
as the immediate tenants of the crown, were by degrees 
admitted to give their votes at elections. This inno- 
vation (for ſuch it may probably be eſteemed) was 


indirectly confirmed by a law of Henry IV. which gave 


right to ſuch a multitude of electors as was the occaſion 
of great diſorder. In the eighth and tenth of this king, 
therefore, Jaws were enacted, limiting the electors to 


ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings a year in land, free from 


all burdens, within the county. This ſum was equi- 
valent to near twenty pounds a year of our preſent 
money z and it were to be wiſhed, that the ſpirit, as well 
as letter of this law, had been maintained. 


The preamble of the ſtatute is remarkable: Where- | 


« as the elections of knights have of late, in many 
« counties of England, been made by outrages and 
« exceſſive numbers of people, many of them of ſmall 
&« {ubſtance and value, yet pretending to a right equal 
& to the beſt knights and eſquires; whereby manſlaugh- 
«© ters, riots, batteries, and diviſions among the gen- 
&« tlemen and other people of the ſame counties, ſhall 
& very likely riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided 
“in this behalf, &c.** We may learn from theſe ex- 
preſſions, what an important matter the election of a 
member of parliament was now become in England: 
That aſſembly was beginning in this period to aſſume 
great authority: The commons had it much in their 
power to enforce the execution of the laws; and) if they 
failed of ſucceſs in this particular, it proceeded leſs 
from any exorbitant power of the crown, than from 
the licentious ſpirit off the ariſtocracy, and perhaps trom 
tne rude education of the age, and their own ignarance 
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of the advantages reſulting from a regular adminiſtration 
of juſtice. | | 
When the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwic, fled the kingdom upon the deſertion of their 
troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Coventry in 
1460, by which they were all attainted. This parlia- 
ment ſeems to have been very irregularly conſtituted, 
and ſcarcely deſerves the name: Inſomuch, than an act 
paſſed in it, that all ſuch knights of any county, as 


& were returned by virtue of the king's letters, with- 


& out any other election, ſhould be valid, and that no 
& ſheriff ſhould, for returning them, incur the penalty 
& of the ſtatute of Henry IV.” All the acts of that 
parliament were afterwards reverſed ; * becauſe it was 
« unlawfully ſummoned, and the knights and barons 
& not duly choſen.” 

The parliaments in this reign, inftead of relaxing 
their vigilance againſt the uſurpations of the court of 
Rome, endeavoured to enforce the former ſtatutes enacted 
for that purpoſe. The commons petitioned, that no 
foreigner ſhould be capable of any church preferment, 
and that the patron might be allowed to preſent anew 
upon the non- reſidence of any incumbent : But the 
king eluded theſe petitions. Pope Martin wrote him 
a ſevere letter againſt the ſtatute of proviſors; which he 
calls an abominable law, that would infallibly damn 
every one who obſerved it. The cardinal of Win- 
cheſter was legate ; and as he was alſo a kind of prime 
miniſter, and immenſely rich from the profits of his 
clerical dignities, the parliament became jealous leſt he 
ſhould extend the papal power; and they proteſted, 
that the cardinal ſhould abſent himſelf in all affairs and 
councils of the king, whenever the pope or ſee of Rome 
was touched upon. | 


Permiſſion was given by parliament to export corn ; 
when it was at low prices; wheat at ſix ſhillings and 
eight-pence a quarter, money of that age; barley at 


three ſhillings and four-pence. It appears from thee 
prices, that corn ſtill remained at near half its preſent 


value; 
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value; though other commodities were much cheaper. 
The inland commerce of corn was alſo opened in the 
eighteenth of the king, by allowing any collector of 
the cuſtoms to grant a licenſe for carrying it from one 
county to another. The ſame year a kind of navigation 

act was propoſed with regard to all places within the 
Streights; but the king rejected it. 

The firſt inſtance of debt contracted upon parliament- 
ary ſecurity occurs in this reign. The commencement 
of this pernicious practice deſerves to be noted; a 
practice the more likely to become pernicious, the more 
2 nation advances in opulence and credit. The ruinous 
eife&ts of it are now become but too apparent, and 
threaten the very exiſtence of the nation. 


CHAP. XXII. 
EDWARD IV. 
Battle of Touton—Henry eſcapes into Scotland—A or 


liament Battle of Hexham— Henry taken priſoner, 
and confined in the Tower— King's marriage with the 
lady Elizabeth Gray—Warwic diſguſied—Alliance 
with Burgundy—TInjurretion in Yorkſhire—Battle of 
Banbury—Warawic and Clarence baniſhed—Warwic and 
Clarence return—Edward IV, expelled—Henry VI. 
reflored— Edward IV. returns —Battle of Barnet, and 
death of Warwic—Baitle ef Teukeſbury, and murder 
of prince Edward—Death of Henry V1.—Invajion 
of France—Peace of Pecquigui—Trial and execution 
of the duke of Clarence Death and character of 
Edward IV, © 


VOUNG Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of 
a temper well fitted to make his way through ſuch 
a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, as muſt conduct 


him to the full poſſeſſion of that crown, which he 
claimed 
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claimed from hereditary right, but which he had af. 
ſumed from the tumultuary election alone of his own 
party. He was bold, active, enterpriſing; and his 
hardneſs of heart and ſeverity of character rendered him 
impregnable to all thoſe movements of compaſſion, 
which might relax his vigour in the proſecution of the 
moſt bloody revenges upon his enemies. The very 
commencement of his reign gave ſymptoms of his ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition. A tradeſman of London, who 
kept ſhop at the ſign of the Crown, having ſaid that he 
would make his ſon heir to the Crown ; this harmleſs 


pleaſantry was interpreted to be ſpoken in deriſion of 


Edward's aſſumed title; and he was condemned and 
executed for the offence. Such an act of tyranny was 


a proper prelude to the events which enſued. The 


ſcaffold, as well as the field, inceſſantly ſtreamed with 
the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt in the quarrel be- 
tween the two contending tamilies, whoſe animoſity 
was now become implacable. The people, divided in 
their affections, took different ſymbols of party: The 
partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter choſe the red role as 
their mark of diſtinction; thoſe of York were demoni- 


nated from the white; and theſe civil wars were thus 
known, over Europe, by the name of the quarrel be- 


tween the two roſes. | 

The licenſe, in which queen Margaret had been 
obliged to indulge her troops, infuſe ! great terror and 
averſion into the city of London, and all the fouthern 
parts of the kingdom; and as ſhe there expected an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, ſhe had prudentily retired norihwards 
among her own partiſans. The fame licenſe, joined to 
the zeal of faction, ſoon brought great multitudes to her 
ſtandard ; and ſhe was able, in a few days, to aſſemble 
an ariny, ſixty thouſand ſtrong, in Yorkſhire. The 
king and the earl of Warwic haſtened with an army of 


forty thouſand men, to check her progreſs ; and when 


they reached Pomfret they deſpatched a body of troops, 
under the command of lord Fitzwalter, to fecure the 
paſſage of Ferrybridge over the river Ayre, which lay 
between them and the enemy, Fitzwalter took poſſeſſion 
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of the poſt aſſigned him; but was not able to maintain 
it againſt lord Clifford, who attacked him with ſuperior 
numbers. The Yorkiſts were chaſed back with great 
flaughter ; and lord Fitzwalter himſelf was ſlain in the 
action. The earl of Warwic, dreading the conſequences 
of this diſaſter, at a time when a deciſive action was 
every hour expected, immediately ordered his horſe to be 
brought him, which he ſtabbed before the whole army ; 
and, kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, ſwore that he was 
determined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt ſoldier. And, 
to ſhow the greater ſecurity, a proclamation was at the 
ſame time iſſued, giving to every one full liberty to re- 
tire; but menacing the ſevereſt puniſhment to thoſe who 
ſhould diſcover any ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſuing 
battle. Lord Falconberg was ſent to recover the poſt 
which had been loit: He paſſed the river ſome miles 
above Ferry bridge, and, falling unexpectedly on lord 
Clifford, revenged the former diſaſter by the defeat of the 
party and the death of their leader. 

The hoſtile armies met at Touton (29th March); 
and a fierce and bloody battle enſued. While the 
Yorkiſts were advancing to the charge, there happened a 
great fall of ſnow, which driving tull in the taces of 
their enemies, blinded them; and this advantage was 
improved by a ſtratagem of lord Falconberg's That 
nobleman ordered ſome infantry to advance before the 
line, and, after having ſent a volley of flight arrows, as 
they were called, amidſt the enemy, immediately to retire. 
The Lancaltrians, imagining that they were gotten with- 
in reach of the oppoſite army, diſcharged all their arrows, 
which thus fell ſhort of the Yorkiſts. After the quivers 
of the enemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
and did execution with impunity on the diſmayed Lan- 
caſtrians: The bow, however, was ſoon laid aſide, and 
the ſword decided the combat, which ended in a total 
victory on the fide of the Vorkiſts. Edward ifſued or- 
ders to give no quarter. The routed army was purſued 
to Tadcaſter with great bloodſhed and confuſion ; and 
above thirty-ſix thouſand men are computed to have fallen 
in the battle and purſuit: Among theſe were the earl 
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of Weſtmoreland, and his brother hr John Nevil, the 
eari of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles, 
and fir Andrew Trollop. Theearl of Devonſhire, who 
was now engaged in Henry's party, was brought a 
priſoner to Edward; and was, ſoon after, beheaded by 
martial law at York. His head was fixed on a pole 
erected over a gate of that city; and the head of duke 
Richard, and that of the earl of Saliſbury, were taken 
down, and buried with their bodies. Hlemy and Mar- 
garet had remained at Vork during the action; but 
learning the defeat of their army, and being ſenſible that 
no place in England could now afford them ſhelter, they 
fled with great precipitation into Scotland, They were 
accompanied by the duke of Exeter, who, though he 
had married Edward's ſiſter, had taken part with the 
Lancaftrians, and by Henry duke of Somerſet, who had 
commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, and who 
was the ſon of that nobleman killed in the firſt battle of 
St. Aibans. . 
Notwithſtanding the great animokty which prevailed 
between the kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted itſelf 
with vigour, to take advantage, either of the wars which 
England carried on with France, or of the civil commo- 
tions which aroſe between the contending families. 
James I. more laudably employed, in civilizing his ſub- 
jets, and taming them to the ſalutary yoke of law and 
juſtice, avoided alli hoſtilities with foreign nations; and 
though he ſeemed intereſted to maintain a balance between 
France and England, he gave no tarther affiſtance to the 
former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than permitting, 
and perhaps encouraging, his ſubje&ts to enliſt in the 
French ſervice. After the murder of that excellent 
prince, the minority of his fon and ſucceſſor, James II. 
and the diſtractions incident to it, retained the Scots in 
the ſame ſtate of neutrality ; and the ſuperiority, viſibly 
acquired by France, rendered it then unneceſſary for her 
ally to interpoſe in her defence. But, when the quarrel 
commenced between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
and became abſolutely incurable, but by the total extinc- 
tion of one party; James, who had now riſen to _ 
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eſtate, was tempted to ſeize the opportunity, and he en- 
deavoured to recover thoſe places which the Engliſh had 
formerly conquered from his anceſtors. He laid ſiege to 
the caſtle of Roxborough in 1460, and had provided 
himſelf with a ſmall train of artillery for that enterpriſe: 
But his cannon were ſo ill framed, that one of them burſt 
as he was firing it, and put an end to his life in the 
flower of his age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, James III. 
was alſo a minor on his acceſſion: The uſual diſtractions 
enſued in the government: The queen-dowager, Anne 
of Gue:dres, aſpircd to the regency: The family of 
Douglas oppoſed her pretenſions: And queen Margaret, 
when ſhe fled into Scotland, found there a people little 
leſs divided by faction, than thoſe by whom ſhe had been 
expelled. Though ſhe pleaded the connexions between 
the royal family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, 
by the young king's grandmother, a daughter of the 
earl of Somerſet; ſhe could engage the Scottiſh council 
to go no farther than to expreis their good wiſhes in her 
favour : But, on her offer to deliver to them immediately 
the important fortreſs of Berwic, and to contract her ſon 


in marriage with a ſiſter of king James, ſhe found a 


better reception; and the Scots promiſed the aſſiſtance 
of their arms to reinſtate her family upon the throne. 
But, as the danger from that quarter ſeemed not very 
urgent to Edward, he did not purſue the fugitive king 
and queen into their retreat; but returned to London, 
where a parliament was ſummoned tor ſettling the go- 
vernment. | 

On the meeting of this aſſembly (4th Nov.), Edward 
found the good effects of his vigorons meaſure in aſſum- 
ing the crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by 
which he had ſecured it: The parliament no longer 
heſitated between the two families, or propoſed any of 
thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only ſerve to 
perpetuate and inflame the animoſities of party. They 
recogniſed the title of Edward, by hereditary deſcent, 
through the family of Mortimer ; and declared that he 
was king by right, from the death of his father, who 
had alſo the ſame lawful title; and that he was in * 
I 2 on 
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fion of the crown from the day that he aſſumed the 
government, tendered to him by the acciamations of the 
people. They expreſſed their abhorrence of the uſurpa- 
tion and intruiion of the houſe of Lancatter, particularly 
that of the earl of Dei by, otherwiſe called Henny IV. 
which, they ſaid, had been attended with every & ind of 
diſorder, the murder of the ſovereign and tac oppi eſſion 
of the ſubject. They annulled every rant which had 
paſſed in thole reigns ; they reinſtated the King in al. the 

ſſeſſions which had belonged to ihe crown at the pretend- 
ed depolition of Richard II. and though they confirmed 
judicial deeds, and the decrees of interior courts, they 
reverſed all attainders paſſed in any pretended parlia- 
ment; particularly the attainder of the ear] of Cam- 
bridge, the king's grandfather; as well as that of the 
earls of Saliſbury and Gloceiter, and of lord Lumley, 
who had been forfeited for adhering to Richard II. 

Many of thele votes were the reſult of the uſual vio- 
lence of party : The common ſenſe of mankind, in more 
1 times, repealed them: And the ſtatutes of the 

ouſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds of an eſtabliſhed 
government, and enacted by princes long poſſeſſed of 
authority, have always been held as valid and obligatory. 
The parliament, however, in ſubverting ſuch deep 
foundations, had till the pretence of replacing the go- 
vernment on its ancient and natural baſis: But, in their 
ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, 
at leait by the views of convenience, than by the maxims 
of equity and juſtice, They paſſed an act of forteiture 
and attainder againſt Henry VI. and queen Margaret, 
and their infant jon, prince Edward: The lame act was 
extended to the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; to the 
earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, Pembroke, W :its; 
to the viſcount Beaumont; the lords Roos, Nevilg 
Clifford, Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hunzer- 
ford; to Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond 
Mountfort, John Heron, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction. The parliament veſted the eſtates of all 
thele attainted perſons in the crown; though their ſole 
crime was the adhering to a prince, whom every indivi- 
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dual of the parliament had long recogniſed, and whom 
that very king himſelf, who was row ſeated on the 
throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as his lawful 
ſovereign. | | 

The neceſſity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed 
will more fully juſtify ſome other acts of violence; 
though the method of conducting them may ſtill appear 
exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, and his ſon Aubrey 
de Vere, were detected in a correſpondence with Mar- 
garct, were tried by martial law before the conſtable, 
were condemned and executed. Sir William Tyrrel, fir 
Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomery, were con- 
victed in the ſame arbitrary court, were executed, and 
their eftates forfeited. This introduction of martial law 
into civil government was a high ſtrain of prerogative z 
which, were it not for the violence of the times, would 
probably have appeared excepiionable to a nation ſo jea- 
lous of their libert ies as the Englith were now become *. 
It was impoſſible but ſuch a great and ſudden revolution 
muſt leave the roots of diſcontent and diſſatisfaction 
in the ſubject, which would require great art, or, in lieu 
of it, great violence, to extirpate them. The latter 
was more ſuitable to the genius of the nation in that 
uncultivated age. | 

But the new eftabliſhment till ſeemed precarious and 
uncertain; not only from the domeſtic diſcontents of 
the people, but from the efforts of foreign powers. 
Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had ſucceeded to his 
father Charles in 1460; and was led, from the obvious 
motives ci national intereſt, to teed the flames of civil 
diſcord among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving 
| ſupport to the weaker party. But the intriguing and 
politic genius of this prince was here checked by itſels z 
Having attempted to ſubdue the independent ſpirit of his 
own vaſſals, he had excited ſuch an oppoſition at home, 
as prevented him from making all the advantage which 
the opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions among the 
Engliſh. (1462.) Ile ſent, however, a ſmall body to 
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Henry's aſſiſtance under Varenne, ſeneſchal of Normandy | 
who landed in Northumber:and, and got poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Alnwic: But as the indetatigable Margaret 
went in perſon to France, where lhe jolicited larger fup- 
plies, and promiſed Lewis to deiyer up Calais if her 
family ſhould by his means be reſtored to the throne of 
England; he was induced to ſend along with her a body 
of 2000 men at arms, which enabled her to take the 
field, and to make an inroad into England. Though 
reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers trom 
Scotland, and by many partiians of the tamily of Lan- 
caſter; ſhe received a check at Heigley-more (25th 
April) from !ord Montacute, or Montague, brother to 
the earl of Warwic, and warden of the eaſt marches *' 
between Scotland and England. Montague was lo en- 
couraged with this ſucceſs, that, while a numerous rein- 
forcement was on their march to join him by orders from 
Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops alone 
(15th May), to attack the Lancaſtrians at Hexham 3 7 
and he obtained a complete victory over them. The 
duke of Somerſet, the lords Roos and Hungeriord, were 
taken in the purſuit, and immediately beheaded by mar- 
tial law at Hexham. Summary jultice was in like man- 
ner executed at Newcaſtle on fir Humphrey Nevil and 
ſeveral other gentlemen. All thoſe who were ſpared in 
the field ſuff-red on the ſcaffold; and the utter extermi- 
nation of their adverſaries was now become the plain ob- 
ject of the York party; a conduct which received but 
too plauſible an apology from the preceding practice of 
the Lancaſtriaus. 
The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after tnis 
defeat, was ſingular. Margaret flying with her ſon into 
a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal herſelf, was 
belet, during the darknets of the night, by robbers, who, 
either ignorant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her 
of her rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt 
indignity. The partition of this rich booty raifed a 
quarrel among them; and while their attention was thus 
engaged, ſhe took the opportunity of making her elcape 
wich her ſon, into the thickett of the foreſt, where ſhe 1 
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wandered for ſome time, overſpent with hunger and 
fatigue, and ſunk with terror and affliction. While in 
this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber approach with 
his naked ſword ; and finding that ſhe had no means of 


_ elcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced the relolution of 


truſting 


entirely for protection to his faith and generoſity. She 
advanced towards him ; and prefenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to 
your care the ſafety of your king's fon. The man, whoſe 
humanity and generous ſpirit had been obſcured, not 
entirely loſt, by his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck 


with the ſingularity of the event; was charmed 
confidence repoſed in him; and vowed, not on! 


with the 
y to ab- 


ſtain from all injury againſt the princeſs, but to devote 
himſelf entirely to her ſervice. By his means ſhe dwelt 
ſome time concealed in the foreſt, and was at laſt con- 
ducted to the lea- coaſt, whence ſhe made her eſcape into 


Flanders. She paſſed thence into her father” 
where ſhe lived ſeveral years in privacy and ret 


8 court, 


irement. 


Her huſband was not lo fortunate or ſo dexterous in 


finding the means of eſcape. Some of h's 


friends 


took him under their protection, and conveyed him 
into Lancaſhire z where he remained concealed during 
2a twelvemonth ; but he was at laſt detected, delivered 
up to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. The ſafety 
of his perſon was owing leſs to the generoſity of his 
enemies, than to the contempt which they had entertain- 


ed of his courage and his underſtanding. 


The impriſonment of Henry, the expulſion of Mar- 
garet, the execution and confiſcation of all the moſt 


eminent Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſec 


urity to 


Edward's government; whoſe title by blood being now 
recogniſed by parliament, and univerſally fubmitted to 
by the people, was no longer in danger of being impeach- 


ed by any antagoniſt. In this prolperous ſituat 


jon, the 


king delivered himſelf up, without control, to thoſe 
pleaſures which bis youth, his high fortune, and his na- 
tural temper, invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 
royalty were leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of 
amuſement or the allurements of paſſion. The cruel 


and unrclenting ſpirit of Edward, though cure 


d to the 
tei ocity 
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ferocity of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely 
devoted to the ſofter paſtons, which, without mitigating 
hir ſevere temper, maintained a great influence over him, 
and ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of ambition 
and the thirſt of military glory. During the preſent in- 
terval of peace, he lived in the moſt familiar and ſociable 
manner with his fubjc&s, particularly with the London- 
ers; and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallan- 
try of his addreſs, which, even unaſſiſted by his royal 
digrity, would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour. This 
eaſy and pleaſurable courſe of life augmented every day 
his populari'y among all ranks of men: He was the 
peculiar f:ycurite of the young and gay of both ſexes. 
The di poſition of the Eng'i{h, little addicted to jealouſy 
kept them from taking umbrage at theſe liberties : And 
his indulgence in amuſements, while it gratified his 
inclination, was thus become, without deſign, a means 
of ſupportipg and ſecuring his government. But as it 
is difficult to confine the :uling paſſion within ſtrict rules 
of prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him 
into a ſnare, which proved fatal to his repoſe, and to the 

ftability of his throne. | 
Jaqueline of Luxembourg, dutcheſs of Bedford, had, 
after her huſband's death, fo far ſacrifice! her ambition 
to love, that the eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, fir Richad 
Woodeville, a private gentleman, to whom ſhe bore 
{ſeveral children; and among the reſt, Elizabeth, who 
was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her perſon, 
as well as for other amiabie accompliſhments. This 
young lady had married fir John Gray of Groby, by 
whom the had children; and her huſband being ſlain in 
the ſecond battle of St. Albans, fighting on the ſide of 
Lancaiter, and his eſtate being for that reaſon confiſcated, 
his widow retired to live with her father, at his ſeat of 
Grafton in Northamptonſhire. Tae king came accident- 
ally to the houte after a hunting party, in order to pay 
a viſit to the dutcheſs of Bedford; and as the occaſion 
ſeemed favourable for obtaining ſome grace from this 
gallant monarch, the young widow flung herſelf at his 
teet, and wita many tears entreated him to take pity = 
ner 
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her impoveriſhed and dittrefſed children. The fight of 
fo much beauty in affliction ſtrongly affected the amorous 
Edward; love Role inſenſibly into his heart under the 
guile of compaſſion; and her ſorrow, ſo becoming a 
virtuous mairon, made his efteem and regard quickly 
correſpond to his affection. Be raijed her from the 
ground with aſſurances of favour; he found his paſſion 
increaſe every moment by the converſation of the amiable 
object; and he was ſoon reduced, in his turn, to the 
poſture and ſtyle of a ſupplicant at the feet of Elizabeth, 
But the lady, cither averic to difhonourable love from 
ſenſe ot duty, or perceiving that the imprefiion which 
ſhe had made, was fo deep as to give her hopes of obtain- 
ing the higheſt elevation, obſtinately refuſed to gratity 
his paſlion; and all tne endearments, careſſes, and im- 
portunities of the young and amiable Edward, proved 
fruitleſs againſt her rigid and inflexible virtue. His 
paſſion, irritated by oppoſition, and increaſed by his 
veneration for ſuch honourable ſentiments, carried him 
at laſt beyond all bounds of reafon; and he offered to 
thare his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whoſe beauty of perion and dignity of character ſeemed 
ſo well to entitle her to both. The marriage was pri- 
vately celebrated at Grafton. The ſecret was carefully 
kept for ſome time: No one ſuſpected, that fo libertine 
a prince could ſacrifice ſo much to a romantic paſſion; 
And there were in particular ſtrong reaſons, which at 
that time rendered (his ſtep to the higheft degree dan- 
gerous and imprudent. | | 
The king, defirous to ſecure his throne, as well by 
the proſpect of iſſue, as by foreign alliances, had a little 
before determined to make apphcation to ſome neigh- 
bouring princeſs; and he had caſt his eye on Bona of 
Savoy, ſiſter of the queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, enſure him the friendſhip of 
that power, which was alone both able and inclined to 
give ſupport and aſſiſtance to his rival. To render the 
negotiation more ſucceſsful, the earl of Warwic had 
been deſpatched to Paris, where the princeſs then reſided 
he bad demanded Bona in marriage for the king; his _ 
poſals 
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poſals had been accepted; the treaty was fully conclud- 
ed; and nothing remained but the ratification of the 
terms agreed on, and the bringing over the princeſs to 
England. But when the ſecret ct Edward's marriage 
broke out, the haughty carl, deeming himſilf affronted, 
both by being employed in this fruitlets negotiation, and 
by being kept a ſtranger to the king's intentions, who 
had owed every thing ro his friendſhip, immediately re- 
turned to England, inflamed with lage and indig nation. 
The influence ot paſſion over fo young a man as Edward 
might have ſerved as an excule for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowiedge his error, or had 
pleaded his weaknels as an apology: But his faulty 
ſhame or pride prevented him from to much as mention- 
ing the matter to Warwic; and that nobleman was 
allowed to depart the court, tull of the ſame ill-humour 
and diſcontent which he brought to it. 

(1466.) Every incident now tended to widen the 
breach between the king and this powerful ſubject. 
The queen, who loſt not her influence by marriage, was 
equatly ſolicitous to draw every grace and favour to her 
own friends and kindred, and to exclude thoſe of the 
earl, wi:om ſhe regarded as her mortal enemy. Her fa- 
ther was created earl of Rivers : He was made treaſurer 
in the room of lord Mountjoy : He was inveſted in 
the otace of conſtable for life; and his ſon received 
the infvivance of that high dignity. The ſame young 
nobleman was married to the only daughter of lord 
Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that family, and had 
the title of Scales conferred upon him. Catharine, the 
queen's ſiſter, was married to the young duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was a ward of the crown: Mary, another of 


her fiſters, eſpouſed William Herbert, created earl of 


Huntingdon : Ann, a third ſiſter, was given in marriage 
to the ſon and heir of Gray lord Ruthyn, created earl of 
Kent. The daughter and heir of the duke of Exeter, 
who was alſo the king's niece, was contracted to fir 
Thomas Gray, one of the queen's ſons by her former 
huſband ; and as lord Montague was treating of a mar- 
riage between his fon and this lady, the preference given 

| | to 
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to young Gray was deemed an injury and affront to the 
whole family of Nevil. 

The earl of Warwic could not ſuffer with patience the 
leaſt diminution of that credit which he had long enjoyed, 
and which he thought he had merited by ſuch important 
fervices. Though he had received ſo many grants from 
the crown, that the revenue ariſing from them amounted, 
befides his. patrimonial eſtate, to 80,000 crowns a-year, 
according to the computation of Philip de Comines ; 
his ambitious ſpirit was ftill diffatisfied, fo long as he 
faw others ſurpaſs him in authority and influence with 
the king. Edward allo, jealous of that power which had 
ſupported him, and which he himſelf had contributed 
ſtill higher to exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe up rivals in 
credit to the earl of Warwic; and he juſtified, by this 
political view, his extreme partiality to the queen's 
kindred, But the nobility of England, envying the 
ſudden growth of the Woodevilles, were more inclined 
to take part with Warwic's diſcontent, to whoſe gran- 
deur they were already accuſtomed, and who had reconciled 
them to his ſuperiority by his gracious and popular man- 
ners. And as Edward obtained ftre:n parliament a 
general reſumption of all grants which he had made 
ſince his acceſſion, and which had extremely impoveriſhed 
the crown; this act, though it paſſed with ſome excep- 
tions, particularly one in favour of the earl of Warwic, 
gave a general alarm to the nobility, and diſguſted many, 
even zealous partiſans of the family of York. 

But the moſt conſiderable affociate that Warwic ac- 
quired to his party, was George duke of Clarence, the 
king's ſecond brother. This prince deemed himſelf no 
leſs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrolied 
influence of the queen and her relations; and as his for- 
tunes were ſtill left on a precarious footing, while theirs 
were fully eſtabliſhed, this negle&, joined to his un- 
quiet and reftleſs ſpirit, inclined him tb give countenance 
to all the malcontents. The favourable opportunity of 
gaining him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who 
offered him in marriage his elder daughter, and co-heir 


of his immenſe fortun:s ; a ſettlement which, as it was 
| fuperior 
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ſuperior to any that the king himſelf could confer upon 
him, immediately attached him to the party of the ear], 
Thus an extenſive and dangerous combination was in- 
ſenſibly formed againſt Edward and his miniſtry. 
Though the immediate object of the malcontents was not 
to overturn the throne, it was difficult to foreſee the ex- 
tremities to which they might be carried : And as op- 


poſition to government was uſually in thoſe ages proſe- 


cuted by force of arms, civil convulſions and diforders 
were likely to be ſoon the reſult of theſe intrigues and 
confederacies. | 

While this cloud was gathering at home, Edward 
carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to ſecure 
himſelf againſt his factious nobility by entering into 
foreign alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition of 
Lewis XI. the more it was known, the greater alarm it 
excited among his neighbours and vaiſals ; and as it was 
ſupported by great abilities, and unreſtrained by any 
principle of faith or humanity, they found no ſecurity to 
themſelves but by a jealous combination againit him. Philip 
duke of Burgundy was now dead: His rich and exten- 
ſive dominions vere devolved to Charles his only ſon, 


whoſe martial «diſpoſition acquired him the ſirname of 


Bold, and whoſe ambition, more outrageous than that of 
Lewis, but ſeconded by leis power and policy, was re- 
garded with a more favourable eye by the other poten- 
tates of Europe. The oppoſition of intereſts, and fill 
more, a natural antipathy of character, produced a de- 
clared animoſity between theſe bad princes; and Edward 


was thus ſecure of the ſincere attachment of either of 


them, for whom he ſhould chuſe to declare himſelf. The 
duke of Burgundy being deſcended by his mother, a 
daughter of Portugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally 
inclined to favour the houſe of Lancaſter: But this con- 
fideration was eaſily overbaianced by political motives; and 
Charles, perceiving the intereſts of that houſe to be ex- 
tremely decayed in England, ſent over his natural brother, 
commonly called the Baſtard of Burgundy, to carry in 
his name propoſals of marriage 10 Margaret the king's 
iter. The alliance of Burgundy was more popular 

among 


IT 
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among the Engliſn than that of France; the commercial 
intereſts of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe 
union; their common jealouſy of Lewis was a natural 
cement between them; and Edward, pleated wich it: ength- 
ening himſelf by ſo potent a contederate, toon conciuded 
the alliance (1468), and beſtowed his ſiſter upon Charles. 
A league which Edward at the fame time concluded with 
the duke of Britanny, ſeemed both to mcreate his ſecu- 
rity, and to open to him the proſpect of rivalling his 
predeceſſors in thoſe foreign conquelts, wh.ch, how- 
ever ſhort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered their 
reigns {o popular and illuſtrious. 

(1469.) But whatever ambitious ſchemes the king 
might have built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon 
truſtrated by inteſtine commotions, which enzrofied all 
his attention. Thete diſorders probably aroie not im- 
mediately from the intrigues of the earl of Warwic, 
but from accident, aided by the turbulent ſpirit of 
the age, by the general humour of diſcontent wnich that 
popular nobleman had inſtilled into the nation, and 
perbaps by ſome remains of attachment to the houſe of 


| Lancafter. The hoſpita] of St. Leonard's near York 


had received, from an ancient grant of king Athelſtan, 
a right of levying a thrave of corn upon every plough- 
land in the county; and as theſe charnable eſtabliſhments 
are liable to abule, the country people complained that 


the revenue of the hoſpital was no longer exp-nded 


for the relief of the poor, but was ſecreted by the ma- 
nagers, and employed to their private purpoſes. After 
long repining at the contribution, they reſuſed payment: 
Eccichattical and civil cenſures were iſſued againſt 
them: Their goods were dittrained, and their perſons 
thrown into jail ; Till, as their ill-humcur daily in- 
creaſed, they roſe in arms; fell upon the officers of the 
hotpital, whom they put to the ſword ; and proceeded in 
a body, fiftcen thouſand ſtrong, to the gates of York. 
Lord Montague, who commanded in thoſe parts, op- 
poled himtelt to their progrels ; and having been ſo for- 
tunate in a ſkirmiſh as to ſeize Robert Hulderne their 
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leader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu- 
tion; according to the practice of the times. The re- 
bels, however, ſtill continued in arms; and being ſoon 
headed by men of greater diſtinction, fir Henry Nevil 
ſon of lord Latimer, and fir John Couiers, they advanced 
ſouthwards, and began to appear formidable to govern. 
ment. Herbert ear] of Pembroke, who had received that 


title on the forfeiture of Jaſper Tudor, was ordered by 
Edward to march againſt them at the head of a body of 


Welſtmen ; and he was joined by five thouſand archers 
under the command of Stafford earl of Devonſhire, who 
had ſucceeded in that title to the family of Courtney, 
which had alſo been attainted. But a trivial difference 
about quarters having begotten. an animoſity between 
theſe two noblemen, the earl of Devonſhire retired with 
his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter the 
rebels. The two armies approached each other near 
Banbury ; and Pembroke, having prevailed in a ſkir- 
miſh, and having taken fir Henry Nevil priſoner, 
ordered him immediately to be put to death, with- 
out any form of proceſs. This execution enraged 
without terrifying the rebels: They attacked the 
Welſh army (26th July), routed them, put them to 
the ſword without mercy ; and having ſeized Pembroke, 
they took immediate revenge upon him for the death of 
their leader. The king, imputing this misfortune to the 
earl of Devonſhire, who had deſerted Pembroke, ordered 


him to be executed in a like ſummary manner, But 


theſe ſpeedy executions, or rather open murders, did not 
ſtop there: The northern rebels, ſending a party to 
Grafton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his ſon John; 
men who had become obnox1ous by their near relation to 
the king, and his partiality towards them : And they 
were immediately executed by orders from fir John 
Coniers. 


There is no part of Engliſh hiſtory ſince the Conqueſt 


ſo obſcure, ſo uncertain, ſo little authentic, or conſiſtent, 


as that of the wars between the two Roſes : Hiſtorians 


differ about many material circumſtances ; ſome events 


of 
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x ef the utmoſt conſequence, in which they almoſt all 
| agree, are incredible and contradicted by records“; and 
it is remarkable, that this profound darkneſs falls upon 
us juſt on the eve of the reſtoration of letters, and when 
the art of printing was already known in Europe. All 
we can diſtinguiſh with certainty throngh the deep 
cloud which covers that period, 1s a ſcene of horror and 
bloodſhed, ſavage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous diſhonourable conduct in all parties. There 
is no poſſibility, for inſtance, of accounting for the 
views and intentions of the earl of Warwic at this time. 
It is agreed that he reſided, together with his ſon-1n-law 
the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, 
during the commencement of this rebellion 3 and that 
his brother Montague acted with vigour againſt the 
northern rebels. We may thence preſume, that the in- 
ſurre&ion had not proceeded from the ſecret counſels and 
inſtigation of Warwic; though the murder committed 
by the rebels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, 
forms, on the other band, a violent preſumption againſt 
him. He and Clarence came over to England, offered 
their ſervice to Edward, were received without any ſuſ- 
picion, were entruſted by him in the higheſt commands, and 
ſtill perſevered in their fidelity. Soon after, we find the re 
bels quieted and diſperſed by a general pardon granted by 
Edward from the advice of the earl of Warwic : But why 
ſo courageous a prince, if ſecure of Warwic's fidelity, 
ſhould have granted a general pardon to men who had 
been guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrages againſt 
him, is not intelligible; nor why that nobleman, if un- 
faithful, ſhould have endeavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, 
of which he was able to make ſuch advantages. But it 
appears that, after this inſurrection, there was an inter- 
val of peace, during which the king loaded the family of 
Nevil with honours and favours of the higheſt nature : 
He made lord Montague a marquis by the ſame name : 
He created his ſon George duke of Bedford: He publicly 


See note [B] at the end of the volume. 
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declared his intention of marrying that young nobleman 
to his eldeit daughter Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no 
ſons, was preſumptive. heir of the crown: Yet we find 
that ſoon after, being invited to a fealt by the arch- 
biſhop of York, a younger brother of Warwic and Mont- 
agne, he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion that they in- 
tended to ſeize his perſon or to murder him: And he ah- 
ruptly left the entertainment. 

(1470.) Soon after, there broke out another rehel- 
lon, which is as unaccuuntable as all the preceding 
events; chiefly becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned 
for it, and becauſe, ſo far as it appears, the family of 
Nevil had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. It 
aroſe in Lincolnſhire, and was headed by tir Robert 
Welles, fon to the lord of that name. The army of 
the rebels amounted to 30,000 men; but lord Welles 
himſe'f, far from giving countenance to them, fled into 
a ſanctuary, in order to ſecure his perſon againſt the 
king's anger or ſuipicions. He was allured from this 
retreat by a promile of ſafety; and was ſoon after, 
notwithſtanding this aſſurance, beheaded along with fir 
Thomas Dymoc, by orders from Edward. The king 
fought a battle with the rebels (13th March), defeated 
them, took fir Robert Welles and fir Thomas Launde 
priſoners, and ordered them immediately to be be- 
headed. 

Edward, during theſe tranſactions, had entertained 
ſo little jeal/oulv of the earl of Warwic or duke of 
Clarence, that he ſent them with commiſſions of array 
to levy forces againſt the rebels: But theſe malcontents, 
as ſoon as they left the court, raiſed troops in their own 
name, iſſued declarations againſt the government, and 
complained of grieyances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſ- 
ters. The unexpected defeat of Welles diſconcerted 
all their meaſures; and they retired northwards into 


Lancaſhire, where they expected to be joined by lord 


Stanley, who had married the ear] of Warwic's ſiſter. 
But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence with them, 


and as lord Montague alſo remained quiet in Yor kſhve ; 
| | they 
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they were obliged to diſband their army, and to fly 
into Devonſhire, where they embarked and made fail 
towards Calais *. | 
The deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who ſeeing the 
earl return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him ad- 
mittance ; and would not ſo much as permit the dutcheſs 
of Clarence to land ; though a few & 
been delivered on ſhip-board of a ſon, and was at that 
time extremely diſordered by ſickneſs. With difficulty 
he would allow a few flaggons of wine to be carried to 
the ſhip for the uſe of the ladies : But as he was a man 
of ſagacity, and well acquainted with the revolutions 
to which England was ſubject, he ſecvetly apologiſed to 
Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and repreſented 
it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his ſervice. He 
ſaid, that the fortreſs was ill ſupplied with proviſions ; 
that he could not depend on the attachment of the gar- 
rifon ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the Engliſh 
commerce, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed 
government; that the place was at preſent unable to 


reſiſt the power of England on the one hand, and that 
of the duke of Burgundy on the other; and that, by 


leeming to declare fer Edward, he would acquire the 
confidence of that prince, and ſtill Keep it in his power, 
when it ſhould become ſafe and prudent, to reſtore' 
Calais to its ancient maſter. It is uncertain whether 
Warwic was fatisfied with this apology, or ſuſpected a 
double infidelity in Vaucler; but he teigned to be en- 
tirely convinced by him; and having ſeized ſome Flemiſh 
veſſels which he found lying off Calais, he immediately 
made ſail towards France. 

The king of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunction 
between Edward and the duke of Burgnndy, received 


* The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 
pounds, or 100 pounds a year in land, to any that would 
ſeize them. Whence we may learn that land was at that 
time ſold for about ten years purchaſe, 
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with the greateſt demonſirations of regard the unfor— 
tunate Warwic, with whom he had formerly maintained 
a lecret correſpondence, and whom he noped {till to make 
his inſtrument in overturning the government of Eng- 
land, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lancaſter. No 
animolity was ever greater than that which had long 
prevaile-i bet cen that houſe and the carl of Warwic. 
His father had been executed by orders from Niargaret : 
He himiclt had twice reduced Henry to captivity, had 
bantthed the queen, had put to death all their moſt 
zealons partiians either in the field or on the ſcaffoid, 
and had occaſioned innumerable ills to that unhappy 
family. For this reafon, believing that ſuch inveterate 
rancour could never admit of any cordial reconciliation, 
he had not mentioned Henry's name, when he took arms 

agalni Edward; and he rather endeavuured to prevail 
— means of his own adherents, than revive a party 
which he ſiacerciy hated. But oe preſent diſtreſſes and 
the entreaties of Lewis made him hearken to terms of 
accommodation; and Margaret being ſent for from 
Angers, where ſhe then reßded, an agreement was from 
common intereſt ſoon concluded between them. It was 
ſtipulated, that Warwic ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Henry, and endeavour to reſtore him to liberty, and to 
re-eſtabliſn him on the throne ; that the adminiſtration 
of the government, during the minbrity of young Ed- 
ward, Henry's ion, ſhould be entruſted conjointly to 
the earl of Warwic and the duke of Clarence; that 
prince Edward fhould marry the lady Anne, fecond 
daughter of that nobleman 3 and that the crown, in 
caſe of the failure of male iſſue in that prince, ſhould 
deicend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire excluſion 
of king Edward and his poſterity. Never was con- 
federacy, on all ſides, leſs natural, or more evidently 
the work of neceffity: But Warwic hoped, that all 
former paſſions of the Lancaſtrians might be loſt in pre- 
ſent political views; and that at worſt, the independent 
zower of his family, and the affections of the people, 


would ſuffice to give him ſecurity, and enable him to 
b exact 
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exact the full performance of all the conditions agreed 
on. The marriage of prince Edward with the lady 
Anne was immediately celebrated in France. 

Edward foreſaw that it would be eaſy to diſſolve an 
alliance compoſed of ſuch diucordant parts. For this 
T pa ne ſent over a lady of great lagacity and addreſs, 
who belonged to the train of the dutchels of Clarence, 
and who, under colour of attending her miſtreis, was 
empower ed to negotiate with tie duke, and to renew 
the connexions of that prince with his own family. She 
repreientec to Clarence, that he had urwarily, to his 
own ruin, become the initrument of Warwic's ven- 
geance, an! had thrown himſelf intirely in the power of 
his mott inveterate enemies; that the mortal injuries 
which the one royal family had ſuffered from the other, 
were now paſt all for giveneis, and no imaginary union 
of intereits could ever ſuffice to obliterate them; that 
even if the leaders were willing to forget palt olfences, 
the animoſity of their adherents would prevent a fincere 
coalition of parties, and would, in ſpite of all tempo- 
rary and verbal agreements, preferve an eternal oppoſi- 
tion of meaſures between them; and that a prince who 
d:terted his own Kindred, and joined the murderers of 
his father, leſt himſelf ſingle, without friends, without 
protection, and would not, when misfortunes inevitably 
feil u ps him, be {o much as entitled to any pity or 
rezard from the reit of mankind. Clarence was only 
one-and-twenty years of age, and feems to have poſſoſſed 
125 a {lender capacity; yet could he eaiily fee the force 

theſe reaſons; and upon the promiſe of forgiveneſs 
Fades his brother, ne ſecretly engaged, on a favourable 
Opportunity, to deſert tne carl of Warwic, and abandon 
the Lancaltrian party. 

During this negotiation, War wic was ſecretly carrying 
on a correſpond nce of the tame nature with his brother 
tue marquis of Montague, who was entirely trutted by 
Edward; and like motives produced a like reſoluzou in 
that nobleman. The marquis alſo, that he might 
reader the projected blow the more deadly and incu: able, 
retolved, on his ide, to watch a favourable opportunity 
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his ſtandard, that in a very few days his army amounted 
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for committing his perfidy, and ſtill to maintain the 
— of being a zealous adherent to the houſe of 
ork. 
After theſe mutual ſnares were thus carefully laid, 
the deciſion of the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis pre- 
ared a fleet to eſcort the ear] of Warwic, and granted 
Bim a ſupply of men and money. The duke of Bur- 
undy, on the other hand, enraged at that nobleman 
for his ſeizure of the Flemiſh veſſels before Calais, and 
anxious to ſupport the reigning family in England, with 
whom his own intereſts were now connected, fitted out 
a larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel; 
and he inceſſantly warned his brother - in- law of the im- 
minent perils to which he was expoſed, But Edward, 
though always brave and often active, had little fore- 
fight or penetration. He was not ſenſible of his danger : 
He made no ſuitable preparations againſt the earl of 


Warwic : He even ſaid, that the duke might ſpare 


himſelf the trouble of guarding the ſeas, and that he 
wiſhed for nothing more than to fee Warw:c {ct foot 
on Engliſh ground. A vain confidence in his own 
proweſs, joined to the immoderate love of pleature, 
had made him incapable of ail found reaſcn and re- 
flection. 


The event ſoon bappened, of which Edward ſeemed 


ſo deſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and 
Jeft the ſea open to Warwic. That nobleman ſeized the 
opportunity, and ſetting ſail, quickly landed at Part- 
mouth, with the duke of Clarence, the earls of Oxford 
and Pembroke, and a ſmall body of troops; while the 
king was in the north, engaged in ſuppreſſing an in- 
ſurrection which had been raiſed by lord Fitz-Hugh, 
brother-in-law to Warwic. The ſcene which enſues 
reſembles more the fiètion of a poem or remance than 


an event in true hiſtory, The prodigicns popularity cf 


Warwic, the zeal of the Lancaſtrian party, the ſpirit 
of diſcontent with which many were infected, and the 
general inſtability of the Engliſh nation, occaſioned by 
the late frequent revolutions, drew ſuch multitudes to 
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to ſixty thouſand men, and was continually increaſing. 
Edward haſtened ſouthwards to encounter him; and the 
two armies approuched each other near Nottingham, 
where a deciſive action was every hour expected. The 
rapidity of Warwic's progreis had incapacitated the 
duke of Clarence from executing hg plan of treachery ; 
and the marquis of Montague had here the opportunity 
of firing the firſt blow. He communicated the deſign 
to his adherents, who promited him their concurrence : 
They took to ums in the night-time, and haſtened with 
loud acclamations to Edward's quarters: The Kin 
was ala med at the noiſc, and ſtarting from bed, heard 
the cry of war utuaily employed by the Lancaſtrian 
party, Lord Haitings, his chamberlain, informed him 
of the danger, and urged him to make his eſcape by 
ipeedy flight from an amy where he had ſo many con- 
ccaled enemies, and where few ſeemed zealouſly attached 
to his ſervice. He had juſt time to get on horſeback, 
and to hurry with a {mall retinue to Lynne in No folk, 
where he luckily found tome ſhips ready, on board of 
which hs initantly embarked. And after this manner 
the earl of Warwic, in no longer {pace thin eleven 
days after his firſt landing, was left entire maiter of the 
kingdom. 

But Edward's danger did not end with his embarka- 
tion. The Eatterlings or Hanſe- Towns were then at 
war both with France and England; and ſome ſhips of 
theſe people, hovering on the Engliſh coait, eſpied the 
king's veſſels, and gave chaſe to them; nor was it 
without extreme difficulty that he made his eſcape into 
the port of Alcmacr in Holland. He had fled from 
England with ſuch precipitation, that he had carried 
nothing of value along with him; and the only reward 
Which he could beſtow on the captain of the veſſel that 
brouglit him over, was a robe lined with fables ; pro- 
miling him an ample recompenſe if fortune ſhould ever 
become more propitious to him. 

It is not likely that Edward could be very fond of 
preſenting himſelf in this lamentable plight before the 
duke of Burgundy ; and that having ſo ſuddenly, after 

his 
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his mighty vaunts, loſt all footing in his own kingdom, 
he could be inſenſible to the ridicule which muſt attend 
him in the eyes of that prince, The duke on his part 
was no leſs embarraſſed how he ſhould receive the de- 
throned monarch. As he had ever borne a greater 
affection to the houte of Lancaſter than to that of 
York, nothing but political views had engaged him to 
contract an alliance with the latter; and he foreſaw, 
that probably the revolution in England would now 
turn this alliance againſt him, and render the reigning 
family his implacable and jealous enemy. For this 
reaſon, when the firſt rumour of that event reached 
him, attended with the circumſtance of Edward's death, 
he ſeemed rather pleaſed with the cataſtrophe; and it 
was no agreeable diſappointment to find, that he muſt 
either undergo the burden of ſupporting an exiled prince, 


or the diſhonour of abandoning ſo near a relation. He 


began already to ſay that his connexions were with the 
kingdom of England, not with the king; and it was 
indifferent to him whether the name of Edward, or that 
of Henry, were employed in the articles of treaty, 
Theſe ſentiments were continually ſtrengthened by the 
ſubſequent events. Vaucler, the deputy governor of 
Calais, though he had been confirmed in his command 
by Edward, and had even received a penſion from the 
duke of Burgundy on account of his fidelity to the 
crown, no ſooner ſaw his old maſter Warwic reinſtated 
in authority, than he declared for him, and with great 
demonſtrations of zeal and attachment put the whole 
garriſon in his livery. And the intelligence which the 
duke received every day from England, feemed to 
5 — an entire and full ſettlement in the family of 
ancafter. 

Id mediately after Edward's flight had leſt the king- 
dom at Warwic's diſpoſal, that nobleman haſtened to 
London; and taking Henry from his confinement in 
the Tower, into which he himſelf had been the chief 
cauſe of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with 
great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſummoned, in the 
name of that prince, to meet at Weſtminſter ; and - 

thus 
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this aſſembly could pretend to no liberty, while ſur- 
rounded by ſuch enraged and inſolent victors, governed 
by ſuch an impetuous ſpirit as Warwic, - their votes 
were entirely dictated by the ruling faction. The treaty 
with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry was re- 
cogniſed as lawful king; but his incapacity for govern- 
ment being avowed, the regency was entruſted to War- 
wic and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward ; 
and in default of that prince's iſſue, Clarence was de- 
clared ſucceſſor to the crown. The uſual bulineſs alſo 
of reverſals went on without oppoſition : Every ftatute 
made during the reign of Edward was repealed ; that 
prince was declared to be an uſurper; he and his ad- 
herents were attainted; and in particular Richard duke 
of Gloceſter, his younger brother: All the attainders 
of the Lancaſtrians, the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 
the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, Oxford, and Ormond, 
were reverſed ; and every one was reſtored who had loſt 
either honours or fortune by his former adherence to the 
cauſe of Henry. 


The ruling party were more ſparing in their execu- 


tions than was uinal after any revolutions during thoſe 


violent times. The only victim of diſtinction was John 


Tibetot earl of Worceſter. This accompliſhed per- 


fon, born in an age and nation where the nobility va- 


lued themſelves on ignorance as their privilege, and left 
learning to monks and ſchoolmaſters, for whom in- 
deed the ſpurious erudition that prevailed was beſt fit- 
ted, had been ſtruck with the firſt rays of true ſcience 
which began to penetrate from the ſouth, and had been 
zealous, by his exhortation and example, to propagate 
the loye of letters among his unpoliſhed countrymen. 


It is pretended, that knowledge had not produced on | 


this nobleman himſelf the effect which ſo naturally at- 
tends it, of humanizing the temper and ſoftening the 
heart; and that he had enraged the Lancaſtrians againſt 


him, by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon them 


during the prevalence of his own party. He endeavour 
ed to conceal himſelf after the flight of Edward; but 
was caught on the top of a tree in the foreſt of Wey- 
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bridge, was conducted to London, tried before the earl 
of Oxford. condemned, and executed. All the other 
conſiderable Vorkiſts either fled beyond fea, or took 
ſhelter in ſanctuaries; where the eccleſiaſtical privileges 
afforded them protection. In London alone, it is com- 
- Puted that no leſs than 2000 perſons ſaved themielves 
min this manner; and among the reſt, Edward's queen, 
who was there delivered of a fon, called by his father's 
name. 

acen Margaret, the other rival queen, had not yet 
appeared in England; but on receiving intelligence of 
Warwic's ſucceſs, was preparing with prince Edward 
for her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaſtrians flocked 
to her; and among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, ſon 
of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham. This 
nobleman, who had long been regarded as the head of 


the party, had fled into the Low Countries on the diſ- 


comfiture of his friends; and as he concealed his name 
and quality, he had there Janguiſhed in extieme jndi- 
- gence. Philip de Comines tells us, that he himſelf ſau- 
him, as well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition no 


better than that of a comon beggar ; till being diſcoyer- 


ed by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had tmall penhons 
allotted them, and were living in lence and obſcurity, when 
the ſucceſs of their partv called them from their retreat. 
But both Somerſet and Margaret were detained by con- 
trary winds from reaching England, till a new rcvo- 
lution in that kingdom, no leis ſudden and furpriing 
than the former, threw them into greater miſery than that 
from which they had juſt emerged. 

Though the duke of Burgundy, by negleRing Ed- 
ward, and paying court to the eſtabliſhed govanment, 
had endeavoured to conciliate the friendihip of the Lan- 
caſtrians, he found that he had not ſucceeded to his with ; 
and the connexions between the king of France and 
the earl of Warwic ſtill held him in great anxiety. I his 
nobleman, too haſtily regarding Charles as a deter- 
- mined enemy, had ſent over to Calais a body of 4000 
men, who made inrozds into the Low Countries; and 
ti duke of Burgundy fry himſel in danger ef being 
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byerwhelnied by the united arms of England and of 
France. He reſolved therefore to grant ſome aſſiſtance 
to his brother- in- law; but in ſuch a covert manner as 
mould give the leaſt offence poſſible to the Engliſh go- 
vernment. (1471.) He equipped four large veſſels, in 
the name of ſome private merchants, at Terveer in Zea- 
land ; and cauſing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired from 
the Eaſterlings, he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to Ed- 
ward, who, receiving alſo a ſum of money from the 
. duke, immediately ſet ſail for England. No ſooner was 
: Charles informed of his departure, than he iſſued a pro- 
clamation inhibiting all his ſubje&s from giving him 
| countenance or aſſiſtance; an artifice which could not 
\ 
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deceive the earl of Warwic, but which might ſerve 
as a decent pretence, if that nobleman were fo diſ- 
poſed, for maintaining friendſhip with the duke of Bur- 
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and even made oath, that he came not to challenge the 
crown, but only the inheritance of the houſe of York, 
which of right belonged to him; and that he did not 
intend to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. His par- 
tilans every moment flocked to his ſtandard : He was 
- admitted into the city of York: And he was ſoon in 
fuch a ſituation as gave him hopes of ſucceeding in 
all his claims and pretenſions. Fhe marquis of Mont 
ague commanded in the northern counties z but from 
! fome myſterious reaſons, which, as well as many other 
8 important tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has clear- 
ed up, he totally neglected the beginnings of an inſur- 
rection which he ought to have eſteemed fo formidable. 
Warwic aſſembled an army at Leiceſter, with an in- 
tention of meeting and of giving battle to the enemy; 

VOL. Iv. LO but 


555 gundy. 3 
> Edward, impatient to tike revenge on his enemies, i 
. and to recover his loſt authority, made an attempt to 4 
r land with his forces, which exceeded not 2000 men, on A 
) the coaſt of Norfolk ; but being there repulſed, he failed I 
5 horthwards, and diſembarked (March 25th) at Raven- 5 
; ſpur in Yorkſhire. Finding that the new magiſtrates, 4 
1 | who had been appointed by the earl of Warwic, kept q 
; the people every-where from joinirig him, he pretended, | 
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but Edward, by taking another road, paſſed him un- 
moleſted, and preſented hiniſelf before the gates of Lon- 
don. Had he here been refuſed admittance, he was 
totally undone : But there were many reaſons which in- 
clined the citizens to favour him. His numerous friends, 
iſſuing from their ſanctuaries, were active in his cauſe z 
many rich merchants, who had tormerly lent him money, 
faw no other chance for their payment but his reſtora- 
tion; the city-dames, who had been liberal of their fa- 
vours to him, and who ſtill retained an affection for 
this young and gailant prince, ſwayed their huſbands 
and friends in his favour ; and above all the archbi- 
ſhop of York, Warwic's brother, to whom the care of 
the city was committed, had ſecretly, from unknown 
reaſons, entered into a correſpondence with him; and 
he facilitated Edward's admiſſien into London (April 
11). The moſt likely cauſe which can be aſſigned for 
thoſe multiplied infidelities, even in the family of Nevil 
itſelf, is the ſpirit of faction, which, when it becemes 
inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely to 
ſhake off. The perſons who had long diftinguiſked 
themſelves in the Vork party, were unable to act with 
zeal and cordiality for the ſupport of the Lancaſtrians ; 
and they were inclined, by any proſpect of favour or ac- 
commodation offered them by Edward, to return to 
their ancient connexions. However this may be, Ed- 
ward's entrance into London made him maſter not only 
of that rich and powerful city, but alſo of the perſon of 
Henry, who, deſtined to be the perpetual {port of for- 
tune, thus fell again into the hands of his enemies. 
It appears not that Warwic, during his ſhort ad- 
miniftration, which had continued only ſix months, 
had been guilty of any unpopular act, or had anywile 
deſerved to lote that general favour with which he had 
ſo lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who 
was formerly on the defenſive, was now the aggreſlor ; 
and having overcome the diſhiculties which always at- 
tend the beginnings- of an iniurrection, poſſeſſed many 
advantages above his enemy: His partiſans were ac - 
tuated by that zeal and courage which the notion of an 
; 3 x attack 
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attack inſpires; his opponents were intimidated for 
à like reaſon; every one who had been diſappointed 
in the hopes which he had entertained from Warwic's 
elevation, either became a cool friend or an open ene- 
my to that nobleman; and each malcontent, from what- 
ever cauſe, proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. 
The king, therefore, found himlelf in a condition to 
face the earl of Warwic ; who, being reinforced by h's 
ſon-in-law the duke of Clarence, and his brother the 
marquis of Montague, took poſt at Barnet, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen Mar- 
garet was every day expected, who would have drawn 
together all the genuine Lancaſtrians, and have brought 
à great accefſion to Warwic's forces: But this very 
conſideration proved a motive to the earl rather to 
kurry on a deciſive action, than to ſhare the victory 
with rivals and ancient enemies, who he foreſaw would, 
in caſe of ſucceſs, claim the chief merit in the enter- 
priſe, But while his jealouſy was all directed towards 
that ſide, he overlooked the dangerous infidelity of 
friends, who lay the neareſt to his boſom. His brother 
Montague, who had lately temporiſed, ſeems now to 
have remained ſincerely attached to the intereſts of his 
tamily : But his ſon-in-law, though bound to him by 
every tie of honour and gratitude, though he ſhared 
the, power of the regency, though he had been inveſted 
by Warwic in all the honours and patrimony of the 
houſe of York, reſolved to fulfil the ſecret engage - 
ments which he had formerly taken with his brother, 
and to ſupport the intereſts of his own family: He 
deſerted to the king in the night-time, and carried over 
a body of 12,000 men along with him. Warwic was 
now too far advanced to retreat; and as he rejected 
with diſdain all terms of peace offered by Edward and 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general engage- 
ment. (April 14.) The battle was fought with ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides: The two armies, in imitation of 
their leaders, diſplayed uncommon valour; And the 
victory remained long undecided between them. But 
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an accident threw the balance to the ſide of the 
Vorkiſts. Edward's cogniſance was a ſun; that of 
Warwic a ſtar with rays; and the miſtineſs of the 
moining rendering it difficult to diſtinguiih them, the 
earl of Oxford, who fought on the fide of the Lancaſ- 
trians, was by miſtake attacked by his friends, and 
chaſed off the field of battle, Warwic, contrary to his 
more uſual practice, engaged that day on foot, reſolving 
to ſhow his army that he meant to ſhare every fortune 
with them; and he was ſlain in the thickeſt of the en- 
gagement: His brother underwent the ſame fate: And 
as Edward had iſſued orders not to give any quarter, 
a great and undiſtinguiſned ſlaughter was made in 
the purſuit. There fell about 1500 on the ſide of the 

victors. | | | 
The ſame day on which this decifiye battle was fought, 
queen Margaret and her ſon, now about eighteen 
years of age, and a young prince of great hopes, land- 
ed at Weymouth, ſupported by a ſmall body of French 
forces. When this princeſs received intelligence of her 
huſband's captivity, and of the defeat and death of the 
earl of Warwic, her courage, which had ſupported her 
under fo many diſaſtrous events, here quite lf her; and 
ſhe immediately foreſaw all the diſmal conſequences of 
this calamity, At firſt ſhe took ſanctuary in the abbey 
of Beaulieu ; but being encouraged by the appearance 
of Tudor earl of Pembroke, ins Courtney _ of De- 
vonſhire, of the lords Wenloc and St. John, with other 
men of rank, who exhorted her ſtill to hope for ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhe reſumed her former ſpirit, and determined to 
defend to the utmoſt the ruins of her fallen fortunes, 
She advanced through the counties of Devon, Somerſet, 
and Gloceſter, increaſing her army on each day's march; 
but was at laſt overtaken by the rapid and expeditious 
Edward at Teukeſbury, on the banks of the Severne, 
{4th May.) The Lancaftrians were here totally defeated : 
he earl of Devonſhire and lord Wenloc were killed in 
the field: The duke of Somerſet, and about twenty 
other perſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter in a 
. i g 7 church; 
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church, were ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded ; About 3000 of their ſide fell in battle: And 

the army was entirely diſperſed. | 
acen Margaret and her fon were taken priſoners, and 
brought to the king (21ſt May), who aſked the prince, 
after an inſulting maniier, how he dared to invade his 
dominions? The young prince, more mindfu] of his 
high birth than of his preſent fortune, replied, that 
he came thither to claim his juſt inheritance, The 
ungenerous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck him on 
the face with his gauntlet ; and the dukes of Clarence 
and Gloceſter, lord Haſtings, and fir Thomas Gray, 
taking the blow as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried 
the prince into the next apartment, and there deſpatch- 
ed him with their daggers. Margaret was thrown 
into the Tower: King Henry expired in that con- 
finement a few days after the battle of Teukeſbury; but 
whether he died a natural or yiolent death is uncertain. 
It 1s prerended, and was generally believed, that the 
duke of Gloceſter killed him with his own hands: But 
the univerſal odium which that prince has incurred, 
inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his crimes 
withont any ſufficient authority. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Henry's death was ſudden; and though he 
laboured under an ill ſtate of health, this circumſtance, 
joined to the general manners of this age, gave a na- 
tural ground of ſuſpicion z which was rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed by the expoſing of his body to public 
view. That precaution ſerved only to recal many ſimilar 
inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the com- 
pariſon. | 
All the hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed now 
to be utterly extinguiſhed. Every legitimate prince of 
the family was dead: Almoſt every great leader of the 
party had periſhed in battle or on the ſcaffold,; The earl 
of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, diſ- 
banded his army when ne received intelligence of the 
battle of Teukeſbiry; and he fled into Britanny with 
his nephew, the young earl of Richmond. The baſtard 
of Faiconberg, who had levied ſome forces, and _ 
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advanced to London during Edward's abſence, was re. 
pulſed ; his mea deſerted him; he was taken priſoner, 
and immediately executed: And peace being now fully 
reſtored to the pation, a parliament was ſummoned (6th 
Oct.), which ratified, as uſual, all the acts of the victor, 
and recogniſed his legal authority. | 
But this prince, who had been ſo firm, and active, 


and intrepid, during the courſe of adverſity, was til] 


unable to reſiſt the allurements of a proſperous fortune; 
and he wholly devoted himſelf, as before, to pleaſure and 
amuſement, after he became entirely maſter of his king- 
dom, and had no Jonger any enemy who could give him 
anxiety or alarm. He recovered, howeyer, by this gay 
and inoffenſive courſe of life, and by his eaſy familiar 
manners, that popularity which it is natural to ima- 
gine he had loſt by the repeated cruelties exerciſed upon 
his enemies; and the example alſo of his jovial feftivity 
ſerved to abate the former acrimony of faction among 
his ſubjects, and to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition which 
had been ſo long interrupted between the oppoſite 
parties. All men ſeemed to be fully ſatisfied with 
the preſent government; and the memory of paſt ca- 
lamities ſerved only to impreſs the people more ſtrongly 
with a ſenſe of their allegiance, and with the reſolution of 
never incurring any mere the hazard of renewing ſuch 
direful ſcenes. 

. (1474+) But while the king was thus indulging him- 
ſelf in pleaſure, he was rouſed from his lethargy by a 
proſpect of foreign conqueſts, which it is probable his 
deſire of popularity, more than the ſpirit of ambition, 
had made him covet. Though he deemed himſelf little 


beholden to the duke of Burgundy for the reception 


which that prince had given him during his exile, 
the political intereſts of their ſtates maintained ſtill a 
cloſe connexion between them; and they agreed to 
unite their arms in making a powerful invaſion on 
France. A league was formed, in which Edward ſti - 
pulated to paſs the ſeas with an army exceeding 10,000 
men, and to invade the French territories : Charles pro- 
miſed to join him with all his forces: The king was 
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to challenge the crown of France, and to obtain at leaſt 
the provinces of Normandy and Guienne: The duke was 
to acquire Champaigne and ſome other territories, and 
to free all his dominions from the burden of homage to 
the crown of France: And neither party was to make 
peace without the conſent of the other. They were 
the more encouraged to hope for ſueceſs from this league, 
as the count of St. Pol, conſtable of France, who was 
maſter of St. Quintin, and other towns on the Somme, 
had ſecretly promiſed to join them; and there were alſo 
hopes of engaging the duke of Britanny to enter into the 
confederacy. 

The proſpect of a French war was always a ſure 
means 0! con, FH the parliament open their purſes, as far 
as the habits of that age would permit. They voted the 
king a tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in the pound ; 
which muſt have been very inaccurately levied, fince it 
produced only 31,460 pounds ; and they added to this 
ſupply a whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another : 


But as the king deemed theſe ſums {till unequal to the 


undertaking, he attempted to levy money by way of 
benevolence ; a kind of exaction which, except during the 
reigns of Henry III. and Richard II. had not been 
much practiſed in former times, and which, though the 
conſent of the parties was pretended to be gained, could 
not be deemed entirely voluntary. The clauſes annexed 
to the parliamentary grant ſhow ſufficiently the ſpirit of 
the nation in this reſpect. The money levied by the 
fifteenth was not to be put into the king's hands, but to 
be kept in religious houſes ; and if the expedition into 
France ſhould not take place, it was immediately to be 
refunded to the people. After theſe grants the parlia- 
ment was diſſolved, which had ſitten near two years and 
a half, and had undergone feveral prorogations ; a prac- 

tice not very uſual at that time in England. 
(1475.) The king paſſed over to Calais with an army 
1500 men at arms, and 15,000 archers; attended by 
all the chief nobility of England, who, prognoſticating 
future ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager to appear 
On 
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on this great theatre of honour *. But all their ſan- 
guine hopes were damped when they found, on enterin 
the French territories, that neither did the conftable 
open his gates to them, nor the duke of Burgundy 
b:ing them the ſmalleſt aſſiffance. That prince, tranſ- 
ported by his ardent temper, had carried all his armics 
to a great diſtance, and had employed them in wars on 
the frontiers of Germany, and againſt the duke of 
Lorrain : And though he came in perſon to Edward, 
and endeavoured to apologiſe for this breach of treaty, 
there was no proſpe& that they would be able this cam- 
paign to make a conjunction with the Engliſn. This 
circumſtance gave great diſguſt to the king, and inclined 
him to hearken to thoſe advances which Lewis con- 
tinually made him for an accommodation. 

That munarch, more ſwayed by political views than 
by the point of honour, deemed no ſubmiſhons too mean, 
which might tree him from enemies who had proved fo 
formidable to his predeceſſors, and who, united to fo 
many other enemies, might itill ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed 
. government of France. It appears from Comines, that 
diſcipline was at this time very imperfe& among the 
Engliſh ; and that their civil wars, though long continu- 
ed, yet being always decided by haſty battles, had ſtill 
left them ignorant of the improvements which the mili- 
tary art was beginning to receive upon the continent : 
But as Lewis was ſenſible that the warlike genius of the 
people would ſoon render them excellent foldiers, he 
was far from deſpiſing them for their preſent want of ex- 
perience ; and he employed all his art to detach them 
from the alliance of Burgundy, When Edward ſent - 
him a herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry 
him a defiance in caſe of refuſal, ſo far from anſwering 


* Comines, liv. iv. chap. . This author ſays (chap. IT.) 
that the king artfully brought over ſome of the richeſt of his 
ſubjects, who he knew would be ſoon tired of the war, and 
would promote all ropoſals of peace, which he foreſaw 
would be ſoon necellary. | 
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to this bravado in like haughty terms, he replied with 
great temper, and even made the herald a conſiderable 
preſent: He took afterwards an opportunity of ſending a 
herald to the Engliſh camp (29th Aug.); and having 
given him directions to apply to the lords Stanley and 
Howard, who he heard were friends to peace, he deſired 
the good offices of theſe noblemen in promoting an ac- 
commodation with their maſter. As Edward was now 
fallen into like diſpoſitions, a truce was ſoon concluded 
on terms more advantageous than honourable to Lewis, 
He ftipulated to pay Edward immediately 75, ooo 
crowns, on condition that he ſhould withdraw his army 
from France, and promiſed to pay him $0,000 crowns a 
year during their joint lives: It was added, that the 
dauphin when of age ſhould marry Edward's eldeſt 
daughter. In order to ratify this treaty, the two mo- 
narchs agreed to have a perſonal interview; and for that 
purpoſe ſuitable preparations were made at Pecquigni, 
near Amiens. K cloſe rail was drawn acroſs a bridge 
in that place, with no larger intervals than would al- 
low the arm to paſs; a precaution againſt a fimilar acci- 
dent to that which befel the duke of Burgundy in his 
conference with the dauphin at Montereau. Edward and 
Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred privately 
together; and having confirmed their friendſhip, and 
interchanged many mutual civilities, they ſoon after 
arted. 
; Lewis was anxious not only to gain the king's friend. 


fhip, but alſo that of the nation, and of all the conſider- 


able perſons in the Engliſh court, He beſtowed penſions, 
to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, on ſeveral of the 
King's favourites; on lord Haſtings two thouſand 
crowns; on lord Howard and others in proportion; and 


theſe great miniſters were not aſhamed thus to receive 


wages from a foreign prince. As the two armies, after 
the concluſion of the truce, remained ſome time in 
the neighbourhood of each other, the Engliſh were not 
only admitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis refided, 
but had alſo their charges defrayed, and had wine and 
victuals furniſhed them in every inn, without any pays. 
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ments being demanded. They flocked thither in ſuch 
multitudes, that orice above nine thouſand of them were 
in the town, and they might have made themſelves 
maſters of the king's perſon ; but Lewis concluding, 
from their jovial and diſſolute manner of living, that they 
had no bad intentions, was careful not to betray the 
leaſt ſign of fear or jealouſy. And when Edward, in- 
formed of this diſorder, deſired him to ſhut the gates 
azainſt him, he replied, that he would never agree to ex- 
clude the Engliſh from the place where he reſided ; but 
that Edward, if he pleaſed, might recal them, and place 
his own 'officers at the gates of Amiens to prevent their 
returning. EY 
Lewis's defire of confirming a mutual amity with 
England engaged him even to make imprudent advances, 
'_ which it coſt him afterwards ſome pains to evade. In 
the conference at Pecquigni, he had {aid to Edward, that 
he wiſhed to have a viſit from him at Paris; that 
he would there endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies; 
and that, in caſe any offences were then committed, he 
would aſſign him the cardinal of Bourbon for confeſſor, 
who from fellow-feeling would not be over and above 
ſevere in the penances which he would enjoin. This 
hint made deeper impreſſion than Lewis intended. Lord 
Howard, who accompanied him back to Amiens, told 
him, in confidence, that, if he were ſo diſpoſed, it would 
not be impoſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey 
with him to Paris, where they might make merry toge- 
ther. Lewis pretended at firſt not to hear the offer; 
but, on Howard's repeating it, he exprefied his con- 
cern that his wars with the duke of Burgundy would 
not permit him to attend his royal gueſt, and do him 
the honours he intended. Edward, faid he, pri- 
vately to Comines, „is a very handſome and a very 
% amorous prince: Some lady at Paris may like him as 
« well as he ſhall do her; and may invite him to return 
4 in another manner, It is better that the ſea be be- 
4c tween us. a | 
This treaty did very little honour to either of theſe 
' - Monarchs ; It diſcovered the imprudence of ap 
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who had taken his meaſures ſo ill with his allies, as to 
be obliged, after ſuch an expenſive armament, to return 
without making any acquiſitions adequate to it: It 
ſhowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, rather than 
run the hazard of a battle, agreed to ſubject his king- 
dom to a tribute, and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority. 
of a neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed ef leſs power and 
territory than himſelf. But, as Lewis made intereft the 
ſole teſt of honour, he thought that all the advantages of 
the treaty were on his ſide, and, that he had over- reached 
Edward, by ſending him out of France on ſuch eaſy 
terms. For this reaſon he was very ſolicitous to conceal 
his triumph; and he ſtrictly enjoined his courtiers 
never to ſhow the Engliſh the leaſt ſign of mockery 
or deriſion. But he did not himſelt very carefully 
obſerve ſo prudent a rule: He could not forbear, one 
day, in the joy of his heart, throwing out ſome raillery 
on the eaſy ſimplicity of Edward and his council ; when 
he perceived that he was overheard by a Gaſcon who 
had jettled in England. He was immediately ſenſible of 
his indiſcretion ; ſent a meſſage to the gentleman; and 
offered him ſuch advantages in his own country, as en- 
gaged him to remain in France. It is but juſt, ſaid he, 
that I pay the penalty of my talkativeneſs. | 
The moſt honourable part of Lewis's treaty with Ed- 
ward was the ſtipulation tor the liberty of queen Marga- 
ret, who, though after the death of her huſbaad and ſon, 
| the could no longer be formidable to government, was 
ſtill detained in cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty 
thouſand crowns for her ranſom; and that princeſs, 
who had been ſo active on the ſtage of the world, and 
who had experienced ſuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the 
remainder of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till 
the year 1482, when ſhe died: An admirable princeſs, 
but more illuſtrious by her undaunted ſpirit in adverſity, 
than by her moderation in proſperity. She ſcems neither 
to have enjoyed the virtues, nor been ſubject to the weak- 
neſſes, of her ſex; and was as much tainted with the 
ferocity as endowed with the courage of that bai barous 
age in which ſhe lived, 

Though 
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Though Edward had fo little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he reſerved 
to that prince a power of acceding to the treaty of Pec- 
quigni : But Charles, when the offer was made him, 
haughtily replied, that he was able to ſupport himſelf 
without the aſſiſtance of England, and that he would 
make no peace with Lewis till three months after Ed- 
ward's return into his own country: This prince 
9 all the ambition and courage of a conqueror; 

ut being defective in policy and prudence, qualities 
no leſs eſſential, he was unfortunate in all his enterpriſes, 
and periſhed at laſt in-battle againſt the Swiſs ; a people 
whom he deſpiſed, and who, though brave and free, had 
hitherto been in a manner overlooked in the general 
fyſtem of Europe. This event, which happened in the 
year 1477, produced a great alteration in the views of 
all the princes, and was attended with conſequences 
which were felt fo: many generations. Charles left only 
one daughter, Mary, by his firſt wife; and this princeſs 
being heir of his opulent and extenſive dominions, was 
courted by all the potentates of Chriſtendom, who con- 
tended for the poſſeſſion of ſo rich a prize. Lewis, the head 
of her family, might, by a proper application, have 
obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby 
united to the crown of France all the provinces of the 
Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and 
Picardy; which would at once have rendered his king- 
dom an overmatch for all its neighbors. But a man 
wholly interefted is as rare as one entirely endowed with 
the oppolite quality ; and Lewis, though impregnable to 
all the ſentiments of generoſity and friendſhip, was, on 
this occaſion, carried from the road of true policy by the 
paſſions of animoſity and revenge. He had imbibed fo 
deep a hatred to the houſe of Burgundy, that he rather 
choſe to ſubdue the princeſs by arms, than wite her to 
his family by marriage : He conquered the dutchy of 
Burgundy, and that part of Picardy which had been 
ceded to Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras: But 


be thereby forced the ftates of the Netherlands to beſtow 
their ſovereign in marriage on Maximilian of pg 
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fon of the emperor Frederic, from whom they looked 
for protection in their preſent diſtrefles : And by theſe 
means France loft the opportunity, which ſhe never could 
recal, of making that important acquiſition of power 
and territory. 

During this intereſting crifis, Edward was no leſs de- 
ſective in policy, and was no leſs actuated by private 
paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign and a ſtateſman. 
fealouſy of his brother Clarence had cauſed him to neg- 
ect the advances which were made of marrying that 
prince, now a widower, to the heireſs of Burgundy ; and 
he ſent her propoſals of eſpouſing Anthony earl of 
Rivers, brother to his queen, who ſtill retained an entire 
aſcendant over him. But the match was rejected with 
diſdain; and Edward, reſenting this treatment of his 
brother - in- law, permitted France to proceed without 
interruption in her conqueſts over his defenceleſs ally. 
Any pretence ſufficed him for abandoning himſelf en- 
tirely to indolence and pleaſure, which were now be- 
come his ruling paſſions. The only object which 
divided his attention, was the improving of the pub- 
lic revenue, which had been dilapidated by the neceffities 
or negligence of his predeceſſors; and ſome of his ex- 
pedients for that purpoſe, though unknown to us, were 
deemed, during the time, oppreflive to the people. The 
detail of private wrongs naturally eſcapes the notice 
of hiſtory; but an act of tyranny, of which Edward was 
guilty in his own family, has been taken notice of by all 
writers, and has met with general and deſerved cenſure. 

The duke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſertin 
Warwic, had never been able to regain the king's friends 
mip, which he had forfeiied by bis former confederacy 
with that nobleman, He was ſtill regarded at court as 
a man of a. dangerous and a fickle character; and the 
imprudent openneſs and violence of his temper, though 
it rendered him much leſs dangerous, tended extremely 
to multiply his enemies, and to incenſe them againſt him. 
Among others, he had had the misfortune to give diſplea- 
ſure to che queen herſelf, as well as to his brother the duke 
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of Gloceſter, a prince of the deepeit policy, of the moſt 
unrelenting ws, ern and the leaſt {crapulous in the 
means which he employed for the attainment of his ends. 
A combination between theſe potent adverſaries being 
ſecretly formed againſt Clarence, it was determined to 
begin by attacking his friends; in hopes that, if he 
patiently endured this injury, his puſillanimity would 
diſhonour him in the eyes of the public; if he made 
reſiſtance, and expreſſed reſentment, his paſſion would 
betray him into meaſures which might give them advan- 

tages againſt him. The king, hunting one day in the 
park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwicſhire, had 
killed a white buck, whick was a great favourite cf the 
owner; and Burdet, vexed at the loſs, oke into a 
paſſion, and wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of 


the perſon who had adviſed the king to commit that in- 


ſult upon him. This natural expreſſion. of reſentment, 
which would have been overlookod or forgotten had it 
fallen from any other perſon, was rendered criminal and 
capital in that gentleman, by the friend ſhip in which he 
had the misfortune to live with the duke of Clarence: 
He was tried for his life; thejudges and jury were found 
ſervile enough to condemn him; and hs was publicly be- 
headed at Tyburn for this pretended offence. About the 
{ame time, one John Stacey an eccleſiaſtic, much connect- 
ed with the duke, as well as with Burdet, was expoſed 
to a like iniquitous and barbarous proſecution. This 
clergyman, being more learned in mathematics and aſtro- 
nomy than was uſual in that age, lay under the imputa- 
tion of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar; and the 
court laid hold of this popular rumour to effect his 
deſtruction. He was brought to his trial tor that ima- 
ginary crime; many of the greateſt peers countenanced 
the proſecution by their prefence ; he was condemned, 
put to the torture, and executed. 

The duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found 
theſe acts of tyranny exerciſed on all around him: He 
reflected on the fate of tie good duke of Gloceſter in the 
laſt reign, who, after ſecing the moſt infamous pretences 
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employed for the deſtruction of his neareſt connexions, at 
Laſt fell himſelf a victim to the vengeance of his enemies. 
But Clarence, inſtead of ſecuring his own life againſt the 
| preſent danger by hlence and reſerve, was open and loud 
in juſtifying the innocence of his friends, and in exclaim- 
ing againſt the iniquity of their proſecutors. The king, 
highly off: nded with his treedom, or uſing that pretence 
againſt him, committed him to the Tower, ſummoned 
2 parliament, and tried him for his life (1478, 16th Jan.) 
before the houte of peers, the ſupreme tribunal of the na- 

tion. | 
The duke was accuſed of arraigning public juſtice, by 
maintaining the innocence of men who had been con- 
demned in courts of judicaturez and of inveighing 
againſt the miquity of the king, who had given orders 
for their proſecution. Many raſh expreſſions were im- 
puted to hun, and ſome too reflecting on Edward's legiti- 
macy; but he was not accuſed of any overt act of trea- 
fon; and even the truth of theſe ſpeeches may be doubted 
of, ſince the liberty of judgment was taken from the 
court, by the king's appearing perſonally as his brother's 
accuſer, and plcading the cauſe againſt him. But a 
fentence of condemnation, even when this extraordinary 
circumſtance had not place, was a neceſſary conſequence, 
in thoſe times, of any proſecution by the court or the 
prevailing party; and the duke of Clarence was pro- 
nounced guilty by the peers. The houſe of commons 
were 10 leſs ſlaviſn and unjuſt : They both petitioned 
for tie execution of the duke, and afterwards paſſed 
a bill of atcainuer againſt him, The meaſures of the 
pari:ument, during that age, furniſh us with examples of 
a ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility: They ſcru- 
ple to grant, and ſometimes refuie, to the king the 
tmaileſt ſupplies, the moſt neceſlary for the ſupport of 
government, even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parliament 
itſelt, expreſſed great fondneſs: But they never ſcruple 
to concur in the molt flagrant act of injuſtice or tyranny, 
which falls on any individual, however diſtinguiſhed by 
birth or merit, Theſe maxims, fo ungenerous, lo op- 
M2 | polite 
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polite to all principles of good government, fo con- 
trary to the practice of preſent parliaments, are ve 

remarkable in all the tranſactions of the Engliſh hiſtory, 
for more than a century after the period in which we are 


now engaged. | | 
The only favour which the king granted his brother, 


after his condemnation, was to leave him the choice of 


his death; and he was privately drowned (18th Feb.) 
in a butt of malmeſey in the Tower: A whimſical 
choice, which implies that he had an extraordinary paſ- 
fion for that liquor. The duke left two children by tne 
elder daughter of the earl of Warwic; a ſon created an 
earl by his grandfather's title, and a daughter, after- 
wards counteſs of Saliſbury. Both this prince and 
princeſs were alſo unfortunate in their end, and died a 
violent death; a fate which for many years attended 


almoſt all the deſcendants of the royal blood in England. 


There prevails a report, that a chief ſource of the vio- 
lent proſecution of the duke of Clarence, whoſe name 
was George, was a current prophecy, that the king's 
ſon ſhould be murdered by one, the initial letter of 
whoſe name was G. It is not impoſlible but, in thoſe 
8 times, ſuch a filly reaſon might have ſome in- 

uence : But it is more probable that the whole ſtory is 
the invention of a ſubſequent period, and fonnded on 
the murder of theſe children by the duke of Gloceſter. 
Comines remarks, that, at that time, the Engliſh never 
were / without ſome ſuperſtitious prophecy or other, by 
which they accounted for every event. 

All the glories of Edward's reign terminated with 
the civil wars ; where his laurels too were extremely 
ſullied with blood, violence, and cruelty, His ſpirit 
ſeems afterwards to have been ſunk in indolence and 
pleaſure, or his meaſures were fruſtrated by imprudence 
and the want of foreſight. There was no object on 
which he was more intent than to have all his daughters 
ſettled by ſplendid marriages, though moſt of theſe 
princeſſes were yet in their infancy, and though the 
completion of his views, it was obvious, muſt depend 
en numberleſs accidents, which were impoſſible 1 bs 
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foreſeen or prevented. His eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, 
was contracted to the dauphin; his ſecond, Cicely, 
to the eldeſt ton of James III. king of Scotland; his 
third, Anne, to Philip only fon of Maximilian and the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy ; his fourth, Catharine, to John 
ſon and heir to Ferdinand king of Arragon, and 
Tfabella gu:en of Caſtile. None of thele projected mar- 
riages took place; and the king himſelf ſaw, in his 
life-time, the rupture of the firſt, that with the dauphin, 
for which he had always diſcovered a peculiar fondneſs. 
Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engagements, 
found his advantage in contracting the dauphin to the 
princeſs Margaret daughter of Maximilian; and the 
king, notwithſtanding his indolence, prepared to re- 
venge the indignity. (1482.) The French monarch, 
eminent tor prudence as well as perfidy, endeavoured to 
guard againit the blow; and by a proper diſtribution 
of preſents in the court of Scotland, he incited James 
to make war upon England. This prince, who lived 
on bad terms with his own nobility, and whoſe force 
was very unequal to the enterpriſe, levied an army; 
but when he was ready to enter England, the barons, 
conſpiring againſt his favourites, put them to death 
without trial; and the army preſently diſbanded The 
duke of Gloceſter, attended by the duke of Albany, 
Jaines's brother, who had been baniſhed his country, 
entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Berwic, 
and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, by which 
they reigned that fortreſs to Edward. This ſucceſs 


emboldened the king to think more ſeriouſly of a French 


war; but while he was making preparations for that 
enterpriſe, he was ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he 
expired (th April) in the forty-ſecond year of his 
age, and the twenty-third of his reign : A prince more 
ſplendid and ſhowy, than either prudent or virtuons ; 
brave, though cruel ; addicted to pleaſure, though 
capable of activity in great emergencies z. and lets 
fitted to prevent ills by wiſe precautions, than to 


remedy them after they took place, by his vigour. 
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and enterpriſe. Beſides five daughters, this king left 
two ſons: Edward prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor, 
then in his thirteenth year, and Richard duke of York, 
in his ninth. 


CHAP. Xx. 
EDWARD V. AND RICHARD III. 


Edward V. State of the court—The earl of Rivers 
arrefied—Duke of Glocefler protector. — Execution of 
lord Haſtings —The protector aims at the crown—Aj= 
. fumes the crown—Murder of Edward V. and of the 
Auke of York—Richard TI.—Duke of Buckingham 
Aiſcontented.— The earl of Richmond—Buckingham ex- 
gcuted—Inwvaſion by the earl of Richmond—Battle of 

| Boſworth— Death and chara&er of Richard ITT. 


EDWARD v. 


(1483.) DoRING the latter years of Edward IV. 
the nation having, in a great meaſure, for- 
gotten the bloody feuds between the two roſes, and 
peaceably acquieſcing in the eſtabliſhed government, 
was agitated only by ſome court- intrigues, which, being 
reſtrained by the authority of the king, ſeemed nowiſe 
to endanger the public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues 
aroſe from the perpetual rivalihip between two parties; 
one conſiſting of the queen and her relations, particu- 
larly the earl of Rivers her brother, and the marquis of 
Dorſet her fon; the other compoſed of the ancient 
nobility, who envied the ſudden growth and unlimited 
- credit of that aſpiring family. At the head of this 
latter party was the duke of Buckingham, a man of 
very noble birth, of ample poſſeſſions, of great alliances, 
of ſhining parts; who, though he had married the 
queen's ſiſter, was too haughty to act in — 
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her inclinations, and aimed- rather at maintaining an 
independent influence and authority. Lord Haltings, 
the chamberlain, was another leader of the ſame party; 
and as this nobleman had, by his bravery and activity, 
as well as by his approved fidelity, acquired the confi- 
dence and favour of his maſter, he had been able, 
though with ſome difficulty, to ſupport himſelf againſt 
the credit of the quee The lords Howard and Stanley 
maintained a connexion -ith theſe two noblemen, and 
brought a conſiderable acceſſion of influence and repu- 
tation to their party. All the other barons, who had 
no particular dependance on the queen, adhered to the 
ſame intereſt ; and the people in general, from their 
natural envy againſt the prevailing power, bore great 
tavour to the cauſe of theſe noblemen. 

But Edward knew that, though he himſelf had been 
able to overawe thoſe rival factions, many diſorders 
might ariſe from their conteſts during the minority of 
his ſen ; and he therefore took care, in his laſt illneſs, 


to ſummon together ſeveral of the leaders on both fides, 


and, by compoſing their ancient quarrels, to provide, 
as far as poſſible, for the future tranquillity of the 
government. After expreſſing his intentions that his 
brother the duke of Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, 
ſhould be entruſted with the regency, he recommended 
to them peace and vnanimity during the tender years of 
bis fon ; repreſented to them the dangers which muſt 
attend the continuance of their animoſities; and engaged 
them to embrace each other with all the appearance of 
the moſt cordial reconciliation. But this temporary or 
feigned agreement laſted no longer than the king's life : 
He had no ſooner expired, than the jealouſies of the 
parties broke out afreſh: And each of them applied, 
by ſeparate meſſages, to the duke of Gloceſter, and en- 
deavoured to acquire his favour and friendſhip. 

This prince, during his brother's reign, had endea- 
voured to live cn good terms with beth parties; and 
his high birth, his extenſive abilities, and his great 
ſervices, had enabled him to ſupport himſelf without 
falling into a dependance on either. But the new ſitua- 
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tion of affairs, when the ſupreme power was deyolved 
upon him, immediately changed his meaſures ; and he 
ſecretly determined to preſerve no longer that neutrality 
which he had hitherto maintained. His exorbitant am- 
bition, unreſtrained by any principle cither of jultice or 
humanity, made him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of 
the crown itſelf; and as this object could not be attained 
without the ruin of the queen and her family, he tell, 
without heſitation, into concert with the oppotite party. 
But being ſenſible, that the moſt profound diſſimu;ation 
was requiſite for effecting his criminal purpoſes, he 
redoubled his profeſſions of zeal and attachment to that 
princeſs ; and he gained ſuch credit with her, as to 
influence her conduct in a point, which, as it was of 
the utmoſt importance, was violently diſputed between 
the oppoſite factions. | 
The young king, at the time of his father's death, 
reſided in the caſtle of Ludiow, on the borders of 
Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the influence of 
his preſence might overawe the Welſh, and reitore the 
_ tranquillity of that country, which had been diiturbed 
by ſome late commotions. His perſon was committed 
to the care of his uncle the earl of Rivers, the molt 
accompliſhed nobleman in Engiand, who, having pnited 
an uncommon taſte for literature * to great abilities in 
buſineſs, and valour in the field, was entitied, by his 
talents, ftill more than by nearneſs of blood, to direct 
the education of the young monarch. The queen, 
anxious to preſerve that aſcendant over her ſon, which 
the had Jong maintained over her huſband, wrote to the 
ear] of Rivers, that. he ſhould levy a body of forces, in 
order to eſcort the King to London, to protect him during 
his coronation, and to keep him trom falling into the 
hands of their enemies. The oppoſite faction, ſenſible 
that Edward was now of an age when great advantages 
could be made of his name and countenance, and was 


* This nobleman firſt introduced the noble art of printing 
into England. Caxton was recommended by him to the 
patronage of Edward IV. 
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approaching to the age when he would be legally intitled 
to exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that the tend- 
ency of this meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection 
under their rivals: And they vehemently oppoſed a 
reſolution which they reprelented as the fignal for re- 
newing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings 
threatened to depart inſtantly to his government of 
Calais: The other nobles ſeemed reſolute to oppoſe 
force by force: And as the duke of Gloceſter, on pre- 
tence of pacifying the quarrel, had deelared againſt all 
appearance of an armed power, which might be dan- 
gerous, and was nowiſe neceſſary, the queen, truſting 
to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and overawed by ſa 
violent an oppoſition, recalled her orders to her brother, 
and defired him to bring up no greater retinue than 
ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the ſtate and dign:ty of 
the young ſovereign, 

The duke of Gloceſter, meanwhile, ſet out from 
York, atiended by a numerous train of the northern 
gentry, When he reached Northampton, he was joined 
dy the duke of Buckingham, who was alſo attended by 
2 ſplendid retinue; and as he heard that the king was 
bourly expected on that road, he reſolved to wait his 
arrival, under colour of conducting him thence in per- 
fon to London. The earl of Rivers, apprehenſive that 
the place would be too narrow to contain ſo many at- 
tendants, ſent h:s pupil forward by another road to 
Stony-Stratford ; and came himſelf to Northampton, 
m order to apologiſe for this meaſure, and to pay his 
reſpects to the duke of Glocefter. He was received 
with the greateſt appearance of cordiality : He paſled 
the evening in an amicable manner with Gloceſter and 
Buckingham: He proceeded on the road with them 
next day to join the king: But as he was entering 
Stony-Stratford (iſt May), he was arreſted by orders 
from the duke of Gloceſter : Sir Richard Gray, one of 
the queen's ſons, was at the ſame time put under a 
guard, together with fir Thomas Vaughan, who poſ- 
ſeſſed a conſiderable office in the king's houſchold ; and 
all the priſoners were inſtantly conducted to Pomtret, 

| | Gloceſter 
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Gloceſter approached the young prince with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of reſpect; and endeavoured to  latisfy 
him with regard to the violence committed on his uncle 
and brother : But Edward, much attached to theſe near 
relations, by whom he had been tenderiy educated, was 
not ſuch a maſter of diſſimulation as to conceal his 
diſpleaſure. 


The people, however, were extremely rejoiced at 


this revolution; and the duke was received in London 
(4th May) with the loudeſt acclamations: But the 
queen no ſooner received intell1geace of her brother's 
imprilonment, than the toreſaw that Gloceſter's violence 
would not ſtop there, and that her own ruin, if not 
that of all der child.en, was finally determined. She 
therefore fled into the ſanftuary of Weltmintter, at- 
tended by the marquis of Dorſet; and ſhe carried 
thither the five princeſſes, together with the duke of 
York. She truſted, that the eccleſiaſtical privileges 
which had formerly, during the total ruin of her huſ- 


band and family, given her protection aguinſt the fury 


of the Lancaſtrian faction, would not now be violated 
by her brother-in-law, while her ton was on the throne 
and ſhe reſolved to await there the return of better for- 
tune But Gloceſter, anxious to have the duke of 
York in his power, propoſed to take him by force rom 
the ſanctuary ; and he repreſented to the privy council, 
both the indignity put upon the government —5 the 
queen's ill- grounded: apprehenſions, and the neceſſity of 
the young prince's appearance at the enſuing coronation 
of his brother. It was farther urged, thai ecclefiattical 
privilzges were orig nally intended only to give protec- 
tion to unhappy men pertecuted for their debts or 
crimes ; and were entirely vteleis to a. perſon who, by 
reaſon of his terder age, could he under the burden of 
neither, and who, for the fame reaſon, was utterly in- 
capable of claiming ſecurity ſrom any ſanctuary. But 
the two archbiſhops, cardinal Bouchier the primate, and 
Rotherham archbithop of York, proteſting againſt the 
ſacrilege of this meaiure;z it ** agreed, that they 
ſuouid fuſt eudenndur to bring the qucen to compliance 
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by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould be employed 
againlt her. T hel pielates were perſons of known in- 
tegi ity and hondur; and being themſelves entirely per- 
ſuaded of the duks's good intentions, they employed 
every argument, accompanied with earneſt entreaties, 
exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring her over to the 
fame opir ion. She long continued obſtinate, and in- 
fiſted, that the duke of Vork, by living in the ſanc- 
tuary, was not only ſecure himſelt, but gave ſecurity to 
the king, wheſe life no one would dare to attempt, 
while his ſucceſſor and avenger remained in ſafety. But 
finding that none ſupported her in theſe ſentiments, 
and that force, in cate of refuſal, was threatened by 
the council, ſhe at laſt complied, and produced her ſon 
to the two prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck 
with a kind of preſage of his future fate: She tenderly 
embraced him; ſhe bedewed him with her tears; 
and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, 
with many expreſſions of regret and reluctance, into their 
euſtody. | 

The duke of Gloceſter, being the neareit male of the 
royal family capable of exerciſing the gcovernmenty 
ſeemed entitled, by the cuſtoms of the realm, to the of- 
fice of protector; and the council, not waiting for the 
conſent of parliament, made no ſcruple of inveſting him 
with that high dignity. The genere! prejudice enter- 
tained by the nobi ity againſt the quren and her kin- 
dred, occahcned this precipitation and irregularity; and 
no one toreiaw any danger tothe ſucceſſion, much leſs 
to the lives of the young princes, trom a meaſure ſo 
obvious and ſo natural. Beiides that the duke had 
hitherto been able to cover, by the moſt profound diſſi- 
mulation, his fierce and ſavag« nature; the numerous 
Hue of Edward, together with tig {wo children of Cla- 
rence, ſcemed to be an eternal ob!tacie to his ambition; 
and it appeared ©qually impra- cabie for bim to de- 
ſtroy io many per {ons poſletied ot 2 preferabie title, and 
imprudent to exc;ude them. But a man who had aban- 
doned all principles or honour and humanity, was ſoon 
carried by his predominant patzen beyond the * of 
car 
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fear or precaution ; and Gloceſter, having ſo far ſuc» 
ceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in removing 
the other obſtructions which lay between him and the 
throne. The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the 
other priſoners detained in Pomfret, was firſt deter- 
mined ; and he eaſily obtained the conſent of the duke 
of Buckingham, as well as of lord Haſtings, to this 
violent and ſanguinary meaſure. However eaſy it was 
in thoſe times, to procure a ſentence againſt the moſt 
innocent perſon, it appeared ſtill more eaſy to deſpatch 
an enemy, without any trial or form of proceis ; and 
orders were accordingly iſſued to fir Richard Rateliffe, 
a proper inſtrument in the hands of this tyrant, to cut 
off the heads of the priſonere. The protector then aſ- 
failed the fidelity of Buckingham by all the arguments 
capable of ſwaying a vicious mind, which knew no mo- 
tive of action but intereſt and ambition. He repre- 
ſented that the execution of perſons ſo nearly related to 
the king, whom that prince fo openly profeſſed to love, 
and whole fate he ſo much reſented, would never paſs 
unpuniſhed ; and all the actors in that ſcene were bound 
in prudence to prevent the effects of his future ven- 
geance : That it would be impoſſible to keep the queen 
for ever at a diſtance from her fon, and equally impot- 
fible to prevent her from inſtilling into his tender mind 
the thoughts of retaliating, by like executions, the ſan- 
mary inſults committed on her family: That the 
only method of obviating theſe miſchiefs was to put the 
ſceptre in the hands of a man of whoſe friendſhip the 
duke might be aſſured, and whoſe years and experience 
taught him to pay reſpect to merit, and to the rights of 
ancient nobility: And that the ſame neceſſity which 
had carried them fo far in reſiſting the uſurpation of 
theſe intruders, muſt juſtify them in attempting farther 
innovations, and in making, by national conſent, a new 
ſettlement of the fucceiſion. To theſe reaſons he added 
the offers of great private advantages to the duke of 
Buckingham; and he eaſily obtained from him a pro- 
Mile of ſupporting him in all his enterpriles. | 
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The duke of Gloceſter, knowing the importance of 
gaining lord Haſtings, ſounded at a diſtance his ſenti- 
ments, by means of Cateſby, a lawyer, who lived in great 
intimacy with that nobleman ; but found him impreg- 
nable in his allegiance and fidelity-to' the children of 
Edward, who had ever honoured him with his friend- 
ſhip. He ſaw, therefore, that there were no longer any 
meaſures to be kept with him; and he determined to 
ruin utterly the man whom he deſpaired of engaging 
to concur in his uſurpation. On the very day (13th 
Jane) when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan were executed, 


dor rather murdered at Pomfret, by the advice of Ha- 


ſtings, the protector ſummoned a council in the Tower; 
whither that nobleman, ſufpe&ing no deſign againſt 
him, repaired without heſitation. The duke of Glo- 
ceſter was capable of committing the moſt bloody and 
treacherous murders with the utmoſt coolneſs and 1n- 
difference. On taking his place at the counci]-table, he 
appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial humour imagin- 
able. He ſeemed to indulge himſelf in familiar con- 
verſation with the counſellors, before they ſhould enter 
on buſineſs ; and having paid ſome compliments to Mor- 
ton biſhop of Ely, on the good and early ſtrawberries 
which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he begged the 
favour to having a diſh of them, which that prelate im- 
mediately deſpatched a ſervant to bring him. The pro- 


tector then left the council, as if called away by ſome 


other buſineſs; but ſoon after returning with an angry 
and inflamed countenance, he aſked them what puniſh- 
ment thoſe deſerved that had plotted againſt his life, 
who was ſo nearly related to the king, and was entruſt- 


ed with the adminiltration of government? Haſtings | 


replied, that they merited the puniſhment of traitors. 
7. Je traitors, cried the protector, are the forcereſs, my 
brother's wife, and Jane Shore his miftreſs, with others 
their aſſociates : See to what a condition they have re- 
duced me by their incantations and witchcraft: Upon 
which he laid bare his arm, all thrivelled and decayed. 
But the counſellors, who knew that this infirmity had 
attended him from his birth, looked on each other with 
VOL, IV, N amaze- 
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æmazement; and above all lord Haſtings, who, as he 
had, ſince Edward's death, engaged m an intrigue with 
Jane Shore *, was naturally anxious concerning the 
iſſue of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, my 
lord, ſaid he, zf they be guilty of theſe crimes they deſi raue 
the ſevereft puniſhment. And do you reply to me, ex- 
claimed the protector, Wi. your ifs and your ands ? You 
ere the chief abettor of that witch Shore : You are your- 
felf a traitor: And I ſwear by St. Paul, that I will 
not dine before your head be brought me. He ſtruck the 
table with his hand: Armed men ruſhed in at the ſig- 
nal: The counſellors were thrown into the utmoſt con- 


ſternation: And one of the guards, as if by accident 


or miſtake, aimed a blow with a poll-ax at lord Stanley, 


who, aware of the danger, ſlunk under the table; and 


though he ſaved his lite, received a ſevere wound in the 
head in the protector's preſence, Haſtings was ſeized, 
was hurried away, and inſtantly beheaded on a timber- 
log which lay in the court of the Tower. Two hours 
after, a prociamation, well penned and fairly written, 
was read to the citizens of London, enumerating his of- 
fences, and apologiſing to them, from the ſuddenneſs 
of the diſcovery, for the ſudden execution of that noble- 
man, who was very popular among them: But the ſay- 
ing of a merchant was much talked of on the occaſion, 
who remarked, that the proclamation was certainly drawn 
by the ſpirit of prophecy. 


Lord Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of | 


Ely, and other counſellors, were committed priſoners 
in different chambers ot the Tower: And the protector, 
in order to carry on the farce of his accuſations, ordered 
the goods of Jane Shore to be ſeized ; and he ſummoned 
her to anſwer before the council for ſorcery and witch- 
craft. But as no proots which could be received even in 
that ignorant age were produced againſt her, he directed 
her to be tried in the jpiritual court for her adulteries 
and lewdneſs; and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet at 
St. Paul's, before the whole people. This lady was 


* Sce note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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born of reputable parents in London, was well edu- 
cated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen; but un- 
happily, views of intereſt, more than the maid's in- 
clinations, had been conſulted in the match, and her 
mind, though framed for virtue, had proved unable to 
reſiſt the allurements of Edward, who ſolicited her fa- 
vours. But while ſeduced from her duty by this gay and 
amorous monarch, ſhe ftill made herſelf reſpectable by 
her other virtues; and the aſcendant which her charms 
and vivacity long maintained over him, was all em- 
ployed in acts of beneficence and humanity. She was 
{til} forward to oppoſe calumny, to protect the op- 


preſſed, to relieve the indigent; and her good offices, 


the genuine dictates of her heart, never waited the 
ſolicitation of preſents, or the hopes of reciprocal ſer- 
vices. But ſhe lived not only to feel the bitterneſs 
of ſhame impoſed on her by this tyrant, but to ex- 
perience, in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of 
thoſe courtiers who had long ſolicited her friendſhip, and 
been protected by her credit. No one, among the great 
multitudes whom the had obliged, had the humanity to 
bring her conſolation or relief: She languiſhed out her 
life in ſolitude and indigence: And amidſt a court, 
inured to the moſt atrocious crimes, the frailties of this 
woman juſtified all violations of friendſhip towards her, 
and all negle& of former obligations. 

Theſe acts of violence, exerciſed againſt all the neareſt 
connexions of the late king, prognoſticated the ſevereſt 
fate to his defenceleſs children; and after the murder of 
Haſtings, the protector no longer made a ſecret of his 


Intentions to uſurp the crown. The licentious life of 


Edward, who was not reſtrained in his pleatures either 
by honour or prudence, afforded a pretence tor declaring 
his marriage with the queen invalid, and all his pot- 
terity illegitimate. It was afferted, that before efpoul- 
ing the lady Elizabeth Gray, he had paid court to the 
lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the ear] of Shrewſ- 
bury; and being repulſed by the virtue of that lady, he 
was obliged, ere he could gratify his defires, to content 
to a private mairiage, without any witneſſes, by Stil- 
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lington biſhop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the 
ſecret. It was alſo maintained, that the act of attainder 
paſſed againſt the duke of Clarence had virtually inca- 
pacitated his children from ſucceeding to the crown; 
and theſe two families being ſet aſide, the protector re- 
mained the only true and legitimate heir of the houſe 
of Vork. But as it would be difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to prove the preceding marriage of the late king; 
and as the rule, wich excludes the heirs of an attaint- 
ed blood from private ſucceſſions, was never extended 
to the crown; the protector reſolved to make uſe of 
another plea ftill more ſhameful and ſcandalous. His 
partiſans were taught to maintain, that both Edward IV, 
and the duke ot Clarence were illegitimate; that the 
dutcheſs of York had received different lovers into her 
bed, who were the fathers of theſe children ; that their 
reſemblance to thoſe galiants was a ſufficient proof of 
their ſpurious birth; and that the duke of Gloceſter 
alone, of all her ſons, appeared by his features and 
countenance to be the true offspring of the duke of 
Vork. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 
this aſſertion, which threw to tou! an impntation on 
his own mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and 
then alive; yet the place choſen tor firſt promulgating 
it was the puipit, before a large congregation, and in 


the protector's preſence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to 
preach in St. Paul's (22d June); and having choſen 


this paſſage for his text, Baftard flips ſball not thrive z 
he enlarged on all the topics which couid diſcredit the 
birth of Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all 
their children, He then broke out in a panegyric on 
the duke of Gloceſter ; and exclaimed, ** Behold this 
« excellent prince, the expreſs image of his noble fa- 
ce ther, the genuine deſcendant of the houſe of Vork; 
« bearing, no leſs in the virtues of his mind, than in 
6 the features of his countenance, the character of the 
« gallant Richard, once your hero and favourite: He 
«© alone is entitled to your allegiance: He muſt deliver 
% you from the dominion of all intruders: He alone 


Fc can reſtore the loſt glory and honour of the nation.“ 
| , It 
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Tt was previouſly concerted, that as the doctor ſhould 
pronounce theie words, the duke of Gloceſter ſhould 
enter the church; and et was expected that the audience 
would cry out God ſave king Richard] which would im- 
mediately h+ve been laid hold of as a popular conſent, 
and interpreted to he the voice of the nation : But by 
a ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whole tcene, the 
duke did not appear till after this exclamation was al- 
ready rected by the preacher. The doctor was there- 
fore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of its 
proper place: The audience, leſs from the abſurd con- 
duct of the diſcourſe, than from their deteſtation of theſe 
proceedings, kept a profound ſilence: And the protector 
and his preacher were equally abaſhed at the ill ſucceſs of 
their ſtratagem. 

But the duke was too far advanced to recede from his 
criminal and ambitious purpole. A new expedient was 
tried ro work on the people. The mayor, who was 
brother to doctor Shaw, and entirely in the protector's 
intereſts, called an aſſembly of the citizens; where the 
duke of Buckingham, who poſſeſſed ſome talents for 
eloquence, harangued them on the protector's title to 
the crown, and diſplayed thoſe numerous virtues of 
which he pretended that prince was poſſeſſed. He next 
alked them, whether they would have the duke for King? 
and then ſtopped, in expectation of hearing the cry, 
Goa ſave king Richard! tle was ſurpriſed to oblerve 
them ſilent; and turning about to the mayor aſked him 
the reaſon. The mayor replied, that perhaps they did 
not underſtand. him. Buckingham then repeated his 
diſcourſe with ſome variation ; enforced the ſame topics, 
aſked the ſame queſtion, and was received with the tame 
filence. © 1 now ſee the cauſe, ſaid the niayor; “ the 
« citizens are not accuſtomed to be harangued by any 
s“ but their recorder; and know not how. to anſwer a 
« perſon of your grace's quality.“ The recorder, Fitz- 
Williams, was then commanded to repeat the ſubſtance 
of the duke's ſpeech; but the man, who was averle to 
the office, took care, throughout his whole diſcourſe, to 
haye it ynderſtood that he ſpoke nothing of himſelf, and 
N 3 - that 
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that he only conveyed te them the ſenſe of the duke of 
Buckingham. Still the audience kept a profound ſilence: 
« This is wonderful obſtinacy, cried the duke: Ex- 
« preſs your meaning, my friends, one way or other: 
& When we apply to you on this occaſion, it is merely 
& from the regard which we bear to you. The lords 
& and commons have ſufficient authority, without your 


“ conſent, to appoint a king: But J require you here 
« to declare, in plain terms, whether or not you will 
„ have the duke of Gloceſter for your ſovereign ?*? 
After all theſe efforts, ſome of the meanelt apprentices, 


incited by the protector's and Buckingham's ſervants, 


raiſed a feeble cry, God ſave king Richard! The ſenti- 


ments of the nation were now ſufficiently declared : The 
voice of the people was the voice of God: And Buck- 
ingham, with the mayor, haſtened to Baynard's Caſtle 
(25th June), where the protector then reſided, that they 
might make him a tender of the crown. 

When Richard was told that a great multitude was 


in the court, he refuſed to appear to them, and pretend- 


ed to be apprehenſive for his perſonal ſafety :* A cir- 
cumſtance taken notice of by Buckingham, who obſerv- 
£d to the citizens that the prince was ignorant of the 


whole deſign. At laſt he was perſuaded to ſtep forth, 


but he ſtill kept at ſome diſtance; and he aſked the 
meaning of their intruſion and importunity. Bucking. 
ham told him that the nation was reſolved to have him 
for king: The protector declared his purpoſe of main- 
taining his loyalty to the preſent ſovereign, and exhort- 
ed them to adhere to the lame reſolution. He was told 
that the people had determined to have another prince; 
and if he rejected their unanimous voice, they muſt look 
out for one who would be more compliant. This argu- 
ment was too powerful to be reſiſted : He was prevailed 


pn to accept of the crown; And he thenceforth ated 


as legitimate and rightful ſovereign, 


This ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by 2 


ſcene truly tragical: The murder of the two young 
Yrinces. Richard gave orders to fir Robert Braken- 
ury, conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 


death; 
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death; but this gentleman, who bad ſentiments of ho- 


nour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
The tyrant then ſent for fir James Tyrrel, who promiled 
obedience ; and he ordered Brakenbury to reſign to this 
gen:leman the keys and government of the Tower for 
one night, Tyrrel chuſing three aſſociates, Slater, 
Dighton, and Foreſt, came in the night-time to the door 
of the chamber where the princes were lodged ; and 
ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bade them execute their com- 
miſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid without. They found 
the young princes in bed, and fallen into a profound 
ſleep. After ſuffocating them with the boliter and pil- 
lows, they ſhowed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who 
ordered them to be buried at the foot of the ſtairs, deep 
in the ground, under a heap of tones. Theſe circum- 
ſtances were all confeſſed by the actors in the following 
reign ; and they were never puniſhed for the crime: 
Probably, becauſe Henry, whoſe maxims of goyern- 


ment were extremely arbitrary, deſired to eſtabliſh it as a 


principle, that the commands of the reigning ſovereign 
ought to juſtify every enormity in thoſe who paid obe- 
dience to them. But there is one circumſtance not ſo 
eaſy to be accounted for: It is pretended that Richard, 
diſpleaſed with the indecent manner of burying his ne- 
phews, whom he had murdered, gave his chaplain orders 
to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in conſecrated 
ground; and as the man died ſoon after, the place of 
their burial remained unknown, and the bodics could 
never be found by any ſearch which Henry could make 
for them. Yet in the reign of Charles II. when there 
was occaſion to remove iome ſtones, and to dig in the 
very ſpot which was mentioned as the place of their firſt 
interment, the bones of two perſons were there ſound, 
which by their ſize exactly correſponded to the age of 
Edward and his brotner: They were concluded. with. 
certainty to be the remains of thoſe princes, and were 
interred under a marble monument, by orders of king 
Charles. Perhaps Richard's chaplain had died betore 


he found an opportunity of execuung his maſter's com- 


mands z 
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mands ; and the bodies being ſuppoſed to be already re- 


moved, a diligent ſearch was not made for them by 
Henry in the place where they had been buried, 


RICHARD III. 


THE firft acts of Richard's adminiſtration were to 

beſtow rewards on thoſe who had aſſiſted him in 
uſurping the crown, and to gain by favours thoſe who 
he thought were beſt able to ſupport his future govern- 
ment. Thomas lord Howard was created duke of 
Norfolk; fir Thomas Howard his fon, earl of Surry ; 
lord Lovel a viſcount by the ſame name; even lord 
Stanley was ſet at liberty, and made ſteward of the houſe- 
Hold. This nobi:man had become obnoxious by his 


firſt oppoſition to Richard's views, and allo by his mar- 


rying the counteſs dowager of Richmond, heir of the 
Somerſet family; but ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to the preſent government, he feigned ſuch zeal 
for Richard's ſervice, that he was received into fa- 
your, and even found means to be entruſted with the moſt 
important commands by that politic and jealous tyrant. 
But the perſon who, both from the greatneſs of his 
ſervices, and the power and ſplendour of his family, was 
beſt entitled to favours under the new government, was 
the duke of Buckingham; and Richard ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſpare no pains or bounty in ſecuring him 
to his intereits. Buckingham was deſcended from a 
daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock duke of Gloceſter, 
uncle to Richard II. and by this pedigree he not only 
was allied to the royal family, but had claims for dig- 
nities as well as eſtates of a very extenſive nature. Ihe 
duke of Gloceſter, and Henry earl of Dei by, afterwards 
Henry IV. had married the two daughters and co-heirs 
of Bohun earl of Hereford, one of the greateſt of the 
ancient barons, whole immenſe aroperty came 1 5 A 
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* 
divided into two ſhares. One was inherited by the fa- 
mily of Buckingham ; the other was united to the crown 
by the houſe of Lancaſter, and, after the attainder of 
that royal line, was ſeized as legally devolved to them 
by the ſovereigns of the houſe of York. The duke of 
Buckingham laid hold of the preſent opportunity, and 
claimed the reſtitution of that portion of the Hereford 
eſtate vhich had eſcheated to the crown, as well as of 
the great office of conſtable, which had long continued 


by inheritance in his anceſtors of that family. Richard 


readily complied with theſe demands, which were pro- 
bably the price ſtipulated to Buckingham for his aſſiſt- 
ance in promoting the uſurpation. That nobleman was 
inveſted with the office of conſtable ; he received a grant 
of the eftate of Heretord; many other dignities and 
honours were conferred upon him ; and the king thought 
himſelf fure of preſerving the fidelity of a man whoſe in- 


tereſt ſeemed ſo cloſeiy connected with thoſe of the preſent 


government. 

But it was impoſſible that friendſhip could long re- 
main inviolate between two men of ſuch corrupt minds 
as Richard and the duke of Buckingham, Hiſtorians 
aſcribe their firſt rupture to the king's refuſal of making 
reſtitution of the Heretard eſtate ; but it is certain, from 
records, that he paſſed a grant for that purpoſe, and 
that the full demands of Buckingham were fatisfied in 
this particular. Perhaps Richard was ſoon ſenſible of 
the danger which might enſue from conferring ſuch an 
immenſe property on a man of ſo turbulent a dilpofition 
and afterwards raiſed difficulties about the execution o 
his own grant: Perhaps he refuſed ſome other demands 
of Buckingham, whom he found it impoſſible to gratify 
for his paſt ſervices: Perhaps he reſolved, according to 
the uſual maxim of politicians, to ſeize the firit oppor- 
tunity of ruining this powerful ſubject, who had been 
the principal inſtrument of his own elevation; and the 
diltovery of this intention begat the firit diſcontent in 
the duke of Buckingham. However this may be, it is 
certain that the duke, ſoon after Richard's acceſſion, 


began to form a conſpiracy againſt the government, and 
. attempted 
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attempted to overthrow that uſurpation which he himſelf 
had ſo zealouſly contributed to eitablith. 

Never was there in any country an uſurpation more 
flagrant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to 
every principle of juſtice and public intereſt. His claim 
was entirely founded on impudent allegations, never at- 
tempted to be proved, ſome of them incapable of proof, 
and all of them implying ſcandalous reflections on his 
own family, and on the perſons with whom he was the 
moſt nearly connected. His title was never acknow- 
ledged by any national afſembly, ſcarcely even by the 
Joweſt populace to whom he appealed ; and it had be- 
come prevalent, merely for want of ſome perſon of diſ- 
tinction who might ſtand forth againſt him, and give a 
voice to thoſe ſentiments of general deteſtation which 
aroſe in every bolom. Were men diſpoſed to pardon 
theſe violations of public right, the ſenſe of private and 
domeſtic duty, which is not to be effaced in the moſt 
barbarous times, muſt have begotten an abhorrence againſt 
him; and have repreſented the murder of the young and 
innocent princes, his nephews, with whoſe protection 
he had been entruſted, in the moſt odious colours ima- 
ginable. To endure ſuch a bloody uſurper ſeemed to 
draw diſgrace upon the nation, and to be attended with 
immediate danger to every individual who was diſtin- 
guiſhed by birth, merit, or ſervices. Such was become 
the general voice of the people; all parties were united 
in the ſame ſentiments ; and the Lancaftrians, ſo long 
oppreſſed, and of late ſo much diſcredited, felt their 
blaſted hopes again revive, and anxiouſly expected the 
conſequences of theſe extraordinary events. The duke 
of Buckingham, whoſe famiiy had been devoted to that 
intereſt, and who by his mother, a daughter of Edmund 
duke of Somerſet, was allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
was eaſily induced to eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and 
to endeavour the reftoring of it to its ancient ſuperiority. 
Morton biihop of Ely, a zealous Lancaſtrian, whom the 
king had impriſoned, and had afterwards committed to 
the cuſte dy of Buckingham, encouraged thele ſenti- 
ments; and by his exhoxtations the duke caſt his eye 
: towards 
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towards the young earl of Richmond, as the only perſon 
who could free the nation from the tyranny of the pre- 
ſent uſurper. | 

Henry earl of Richmond was at this time detained in 
a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Britanny 
and his deſcent, which ſeemed to give him ſome pre- 
tenſions to the crown, had been a great object of jealouſy 
both in the late and in the preſent reign. John the firſt 
duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon of John of Gaunt, 
by a ſpurious branch, but legitimated by a& of parlia- 
ment, had left only one daughter, Margaret; and his 
younger brother Edmund had ſucceeded him in his 
titles, and in a conſiderable part of his fortune. Mar- 
garet had eſpouſed Edmund earl of Richmond, half- 
brother of Henry VI. and ſon of ſir Owen Tudor and 
Catharine of France, relict of Henry V. and ſhe bore 
him only one ſon, who received the name of Henry, and 
who after his father's death inherited the honours and 
fortune of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, 
had eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, fir Henry Stafford, 
uncle to Buckingham, and after the death of that gen- 
tleman had married lord Stanley ; but had no children 
by either of theſe huſbands; and her ſon Henry was 
thus, in the event of her death, the ſole heir of all her 
fortunes. But this was not the moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantage which he had reaſon to expect from her ſuc- 
ceſſion: He would repreſent the elder branch of the houſe 
of Somerſet 3 he would inherit all the title of that family | 
to the crown; and though its claim, while any legiti- 
mate branch ſubſiſted of the houſe of Lancaſter, had al- 
ways been much diſregarded, the zeal of faction, after 
the death of Henry VI. and the murder of prince Ed- 
ward, immediately conferred a weight and conſideration 
upon it. | 

Edward IV. finding that all the Lancaſtrians had 
turned their attention towards the young earl of Rich- 
mond as the obje& of their hopes, thought him alſa 
worthy of his attention; and purſued him into his re- 
treat in Britanny, whither his uncle the ear] of Pem- 
brake had carried him after the battle of Teukeſbury, 
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fatal to his party. He applied to Francis IT. duke of 
Britanny, wiio was his ally, a weak but a good prince; 
and urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might 
be the ſource of future diſturbances in England : But 
the duke, averſe to ſo diſhonourable a propoſal, would 
only conſent that, for the ſecurity of Edward, the young 
nobleman ſhould be detained in cuſtody ; and he received 
an annual penſion from England for the ſafe-keeping or 


the ſubſiſtence of his priſoner. But towards the end of 


Edward's reign, when the kingdom was menaced with a 
war both from France and Scotland, the anxieties of the 
Engliſh court with regard to Henry were much increaſed z 
and Edward made a new propoſal to the duke, which 
covered, under the faireſt appearances, the moſt bloody 
and treacherous intentions. He pretended that he was 
defirous of gaining his enemy, and of uniting him to his 
own family by a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth 
and he ſolicited to have him ſent over to England, in 
order to execute a ſcheme which would redound fo muck 
to his advantage. Theſe pretences, ſeconded as is ſup- 
poſed by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, 
by whom the duke was entirely governed, gained credit 
with the court of Britanny ; Henry was delivered into 
the hands of the Engliſh agents: He was ready to em- 
bark: When a ſulpicion of Edward's real deſign was 


| ſuggeſted to the duke, who recalled his orders, and thus 


faved the unhappy youth from the imminent danger 
which hung over him. 

Theſe ſymptoms of continued jealouſy in the reigning 
family of England, both ſeemed to give ſome authority 
to Henry's pretenſions, and made him the object of ge- 
neral favour and compaſſion, on account of the dangers 
and perſecutions to which he was expoſed. The uni- 
verſal deteftation of Richard's conduct turned ſtill more 
the attentien of the nation towards Henry ; and as all 
the deſcendants of the houſe of York were either women 
or minors, he ſeemed to be the only perſon trom whom 
the nation could expect the expulſion of the odious and 
bloody tyrant. But notwithſtanding thele circumſtances, 
which were ſo favourable to him, Buckingham and the 

. | biſhop 
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biſhop of Ely well knew that there would ſtill lie many 
obſtacles in his way to the throne ; and that though the 
nation had been much divided between Henry VI. and 
the duke of York, while preſent poſſeſſion and heredi- 
tary right ſtood in oppoſition to each other; yet as ſoon 
as theſe titles were united in Edward IV. the bulk of the 
people had come over to the reigning family ; and the 
Lancaſtrians had extremely decayed, both in numbers 
and in authority. It was therefore ſuggeſted by Morton, 
and readily aſſented to by the duke, that the only means 
of overturning the preſent uſurpation, was to unite the 
oppolite factions, by contracting a marriage between the 
earl of Richmond and the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of king Edward, and thereby blending to- 
gether the oppoſite pretenſions of their families, which 
had ſo long been the ſource of public diſorders and con- 
vulſions. They were ſenſible that the people were ex- 
tremely deſirous of repoſe, after ſo many bloody and 
deſtructive commotions ; that both Vorkiſts and Lan- 
caſtrians, who now lay equally under oppreſſion, would 
embrace this ſcheme with ardour; and that the proſpeẽt 
of reconciling the two parties, which was in itſelf ſo de- 
ſirable an end, would, when added to the general hatred 
agamſt the preſent government, render their cauſe abſo- 
lately invincible. In conſequence of theſe views the 
prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, ſteward to the 
counteſs of Richmond, firſt opened the project of ſuch 
an union to that lady; and the plan appeared ſo advan- 
tageous for her ſon, and at the ſame time ſo likely to 
ſucceed, that it admitted not of the leaſt heſitation. 
Dr. Lewis, a Welth phyſician, who had acceſs to the 
queen-dowager in her ſanctuary, carried the propoſals 
to her; and found, that revenge for the murder of her 
brother and of her three ſons, apprehenſions for her ſur- 
viving family, and indignation againſt her confinement, 
eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt the houſe of 
Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of a marriage 
to which the age and birth, as well as the preſent fitua- 
tion of the parties, ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. 
She ſecretly borrowed a ſum of money in the city, tent 
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it over to the earl of Richmond, required h's oath to ce- 
lebrate the marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in Eng- 
land, adviſed him to levy as many foreign forces as poſ- 
ſible, and promiſed to join him on his firſt appearance, 
with all the friends and partiſans of her family. 

The plan being thus laid upon the folid foundations of 
good tenſe and ſound policy, it was ſecretly communi- 
cated to the principal perſons of both parties in all the 
counties of England; and a wonderful alacrity appeared 
in every order of men to forward its ſucceſs and com- 
pletion. But it was impoſſible that ſo extenſive a con- 
fpiracy could be conducted in fo ſecret a manner as en- 
| tirely to eſcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Richard; 
and he ſoon received intelligence that his enemies, headed 
by the duke of Buckingham, were forming ſome defign 
againſt his authority. He immediately put himſelf in a 
polture of defence by levying troops in the North; and 
he fummoned the duke to appear at court, in ſuch terms 
as ſeemed to promiſe him a renewal of their former 
amity. But that nobleman, well acquainted with the 
barbarity and treachery of Richard, replied only, by 
taking arms in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his ac- 
complices for a general inſurre&ion in all parts of Eng- 
land. But at that very time (October) there happened 
to fall ſuch heavy rains, fo inceſſant and continued, as 
exceeded any known in the memory of man; and the 
Severne, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, 
ſwelled to a height which rendered them impaſſable, and 
prevented Buckingham from marching into the heart of 
England to join his aſſociates. The Welſhmen, partly 
moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary event, partly 
diſtreſſed by famine in their camp, fell off from him; and 
Buckingham, finding himſelf deſerted by his tollowers, 
put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in the houſe of Ban- 
niſter, an old ſervant of his family. But being detected 
in nis retreat, he was brought to the king at Saliſbury; 
and was inſtantly executed, according to the ſummary 
method practiſed in that age. The other conſpirators, 
who took arms in four different places, at Exeter, at 
Saliſbury, at Newbury, and at Maidſtone, hearing of 
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the duke of Buckingham's misfortunes, deſpaired of 
ſucceſs, and immediately diſperſed themſelves. {HER 

The marquis of Dorſet and the biſhop of Ely made 
their eſcape beyond ſea: Many others were equally 
fortunate : Several fell into Richard's hands, of whom 
he made ſome examples. His executions ſeem not to 
have been-remarkably ſevere ; though we are told of one 
gentleman, William Colingbourne, who ſuffered under 
colour of this rebellion, but in reality for a diftich of 
quibbling veries which he had compoſed againſt Richard, 
and his miniſters *: The earl of Kichmord, in concert 
with his friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's, carrying 
on board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts; 
but his fleet being at firſt driven back by a ſtorm, he 
appeared not on the coaſt of England till after the diſ- 
perſion of all his friends; and he found himſelf obliged 
to retuxn to the court of Britanny. 

The king, every-where triumphant, and fortified by 
this unſuccelsful attempt to dethione him, ventured at 
laſt to ſummon a parliament (1484, 23d Jan.); a mea- 
ture which his crimes and flagrant uſurpation had 
induced him hitherto to decline. Though it was natu- 
ral that the parliament, in a conteſt of na:1onal parties, 
ſhould always adhere to the victor, he ſe:ms to have 
apprehended, left his title, founded on no principle and 
{ſupported by no party, might be rejected by that aſ- 
ſembly. But his enemies being now at his feet, 
the parliament had no choice left but to recogniſe 
his authority, and acknowledge his right to the crown. 
His only ſon Edward, then a youth of twelve years of 
age, was created prince of Wajes : The duties of ton- 
nige and poundage were granted to the King for life: 
And Richard, in order to reconcile the nation to his go- 


*The lines were: 


The Rat, the Cat, and Level that Dog, 
Rule all England under the Hog. : 


Alluding to the names of Rateliffe and Cateſby ; and to 
Richard's arms, which were a boar, 5 
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vernment, paſſed ſome popular laws, particularly one 
againſt the late practice of extorting money on pretence 

of benevolence. 
All the other meaſures of the king tended to the 
ſame object. Senſible that the only circumſtance 
which could give h'm ſecurity, was to gain the con- 
fidence of the Vorkiſts, he paid court to the queen- 
dowager with ſuch art and addreſs, made ſuch earneſt 
proteſtations of his ſincere good-will and friendſhip, 
that this princeſs, tired of confinement, and deſpairing 
of any ſucceſs from her former projects, ventured to 
leave her ſanctuary, and to put herſelf and her daugh- 
ters into the hands of the tyrant. But he ſoon carried 
farther his views for the eſtabliſhment of his throne. He 
had married Anne the ſecond daughter of the earl of 
Warwic, and widow of Edward prince of Wales, 
whom Richard himſelf had murdered ; but this princeſs 
having born him but one ſon, who died about this time, 
he conſidered her as an invincible obſtacle to the ſettle- 
ment of his fortune, and he was believed to have car- 
ried her off by poiſon; a crime for which the public 
could not be ſuppoſed to have any ſolid proof, but which 
the uſual tenour of his conduct made it reaſonable to ſuſ- 
pect. He now thought it in his power to remove 
the chief perils which threatened his government. The 
earl of Richmond, he knew, could never be formidable 
but from his projected marriage with the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, the true heir of the crown; and he therefore in- 
tended, by means of a papal diſpenſation, to eſpouſe, 
himſelf, this princeſs, and thus to unite in his own family 
their contending titles. The queen-dowager, eager to 
recover her loſt authority, neither ſcrupled this alliance, 
which was very unuſual in England, and was regarded 
as inceſtuous; nor felt any horror at marrving her 
daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and of her 
brother: She even joined ſo far her intereſts with thoſe of 
the uſurper, that fhe wrote to all her partiſans, and 
among the reſt, to her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, deſiring 
them to withdraw from the earl of Richmond ; an injury 
which the earl could never afterwards forgive : The 
| | court 
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court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation: Ri- 
chard thought that he could eaſily defend himſelf during 
the interval, till it arrived ; and he had afterwards the 
agreeable proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettlement. He 
flattered himſelf that the Engliſh nation, ſeeing all dan- 
ger removed of a diſputed ſucceſſion, would then ac- 
quieſce under the dominion of a prince, who was of ma- 
ture years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualified 
for government ; and that they would forgive him all the 
crimes which he had committed, in paving his way to the 
throne, | | 
But the crimes of Richard were ſo horrid and fo 
ſhocking to humanity, that the natural ſentiments of 
men, without any political or public views, were ſuth- 
cient to render his government unſtabie; and every 
perion of probity and honour was earneſt to prevent the 
ſceptre from being any longer polluted by that bloody 
and faithleſs hand which held it. All the exijes flocked 
to the ear] of Richmond in Britanny, and exhorted him 
to haſten his attempt for a new invalion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, which mnlt prove 
fatal to all his hopes. The ear], ſenſible of the urgent 
neceſſity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landats, 
who had entered into a negotiation with Richard for 
betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his preſent 
ſafety; and he made his eſcape to tis court of France. 
The minifters of Charles VIII. who had now ſucceeded 
to the throne after the death of his father Lewis, gave 
him countenance and protection; and being deſirous of 
railing diſturbance to Richard, they ſecretly encourag- 
ed the earl in the levies which he made for tie ſupport 
of his enterpriſe upon England. The earl of Oxiord, 
whom Richard's ſuſpicions had tarown into confine- 
ment, having made his eſcape, here joined Henry; and 
inflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the javourable 
accounts which he braught af the diſpoſitions of the 
Engliſh nation, and their univeria: hatred of Richard's 
crimes and viurpation. 
The earl of Richmond ſet ſail from Harfleur in 
Normandy with a {nail army of about 20900 men; and 
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after a navigation of ſix days, he arrived at Milford. 
haven in Wales, where he landed without oppoſition 
(1485, 7th Aug.). He directed his courſe to that 
part of the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh, 
who regarded him as their countryman, and who had 
been already prepoſſeſſed in favour of his cauſe by 
means of the duke of Buckingham, would join his 
ſtandard, and enable him to make head againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed government. Richard, 'who knew not in what 
quarter he might expe& the invader, had taken poſt 
at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom ; and hav- 
ing given commiſſions to different perſons in the ſeveral 
counties, whom he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, he 
purpoſed in perſon to fly on the firſt alarm to the place 
expoſed to danger. Sir Rice ap-Thomas and ſir Wal- 
ter Herbert were entruſted with his authority in Wales ; 
but the former immediately deſerted to Henry; the ſe- 
cond made but feeble oppoſition to him: And the earl, 
advancing towards Shrewſhury, received every day ſome 
reinforcement from his partiſans. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
Joined him with all the vaſſals and retz1ners of the family 
of Shrewſbury : Sir Thomas Bouchier and fir Walter 
Hungerford brought their friends to ſhare his fortunes ; 
and the appearance of men of diſtinction in his camp 
made already his cauſe wear a favourable aſpect. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly expoſed, 
proceeded not ſo much from the zeal of his open enemies, 
as from the infidelity of his pretended friends. Scarce 
any nobleman of diſtinction was ſincerely attached to his 
cauſe, except the duke of Norfolk; and all thoſe who 
feigned the moſt loyalty were only watching for an 
opportunity to betray and deſert hin. But the perſons 
of whom he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, were lord 
Stanley and his brother fir William; whoſe connexions 
with the family of Richmond, notwithſtanding their 
profeſſions of attachment to his perſon, were never 
entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When he 
empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he till retained 
his eldeſt fon lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity; 
and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to em- 
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ploy great caution and reſerve in his proceedings. He 
raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but without openly declaring 
himſelf: And though Henry had received ſecret aſſur- 
ances of his friendly intentions, the armies on both ſides 
knew not what to infer from his equivocal behaviour. 
The two rivals at laſt (22d Aug.) ; approached each 
other at Boſworth near Leiceſter ; Henry, at the head 
of fix thouſand men, Richard with an army of above 
double the number; and a deciſive action was every 
hour expected between them. Stanley, who command- 
ed above ſeven thouſand men, took care to poſt him- 
ſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the hoſtile camps 
and he made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled him on oc- 
caſion to join either party. Richard had too much ſa- 
gacity not to diſcover his intentions from thoſe move- 
ments; but he kept the ſecret from his own men for 
fear of diſcouraging them : He took. not immediate re- 
venge on Stanley's ſon, as ſome of his courtiers ad- 
viſed him; becauſe he hoped that ſo valuable a pledge 
would induce the father to prolong ſtill farther his 
ambiguous conduct: And he haſtened to decide by 
arms the quarrel with his competitor ; being certain 
that a victory over the earl of Richmond would en- 
able him to take ample revenge on all his enemies, 
open and concealed. 

The van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of archers, 
was commanded by the earl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert 
Talbot led the right wing ; fir John Savage the left : 
The earl himſelf, accompanied by his uncle the earl 
of Pembroke, placed himſelf in the main body. Ri- 
chard alſo took poſt in his main body, and entruſted 
the command of his van to the duke of Norfolk: As 
his wings were never engaged, we have not learned 
the names of the ſeveral commanders. Soon after the 
battle began, lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole 
affair diſcovers great precaution and abilities, appeared 
in the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meaſure, which was unexpected to the men, though 
not to their leaders, had a proportional effect on both ar- 
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mies: It inſpired unuſual courage into Henry's ſoldiers ; 
it threw Richard's into diſmay and contuſion, The 
intrepid tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, caſt 
his eye around the fiel, and deſcrying his rival at no 
great diſtance, he drove againſt him with fury, in hopes 
that either Henry's death or his own would decide the 
victory between them. He killed with his own hands ſir 
William Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl: He diſ- 
mounted fir John Cheyney : He was now within reach 
of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the combat; 
when fir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, 
ſurrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the laſt 
moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and periſhed by 
a fate 100 mild and honourable for his multipled and de- 
teitable enormities. His men every-where fought tor 
ſafety by flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thouſand of the 
vanquiſhed; and among theſe the duke of Norfolk, lord 
Ferrars of Chartley, fir Richard Ratcliffe, fir Robert 
Piercy, and fir Robert Brakenbury. The loſs was in- 
conſiderable on the fide of the victors. Sir William 
Cateſby, a great inftrument of Richard's crimes, was 
taken, and ſoon after beheaded, with foine others, at 
Leiceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field 
covered with dead enemies, and all befmeared with 
blood: It was thrown carelefsly acroſs a horſe; was 
carried to Leiceſter- amidſt the thouts of the inſulting 
ſpectators; and was interred in the Gray-Friars church 
of that place. 

The hiſtorians who favour Richard (for even this ty- 
rant has met with partiilans among the later writers) 
maintain, that he was well qualified tor government, had 
he legally obtained it ; and that he committed no crimes 
but ſuch as were neceſſary to procure him polſleſſion of 
the crown: But this is a poor apology, when it is con- 
feſſed that he was ready to commit the moſt horrid 
crimes which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe; and 


it is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 


in which he really ſeems not to have been deficient, 
would never have made compenſation to the people for 
the 
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the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious ex- 
ample of vice and murder, exalted upon the throne. 
This prince was of a ſmall ſtature, hump-backed, and 
had a harſh diſagreeable countenance ; ſo that his body 
was in every particular no leſs deformed than his mind. 


3 


— ——— — 


THUS have we purſued the hiſtory of England through 
a ſeries of many barbarous ages; till we have at laſt 


reached the dawn of civility and ſcience, and have the pro- 


ſpect both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, 


and of being able to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle more 


worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, how- 
ever, and of circumſtances, 1s not alike to be complain- 
ed of throughout every pericd of this long narration : 
This ifland poſſeſſes many ancient hiftorians of good cre- 
dit, as well as many hiſtorical monuments ; and 1t 1s 
rare, that the annals of ſo uncultivated a people, as were 
the Engliſh as well as the other European nations, after 
the decline of Roman learning, have been tranſmitted to 
E ſo complete, and with ſo little mixture of falſe- 

ood and of fable. This advantage we owe entirely to 
the clergy of the church of Rome; who, founding their 
authority on their ſuperior knowledge, preſerved the pre- 
cious literature of antiquity from a total extinction “; 
and under ſhelter of their numerous privileges and im- 


munities, acquired a ſecurity by means of the ſuperſti- 


tion, which they would in vain have claimed from the 
juſtice and humanity, of thoſe turbulent and licentious 
ages. Nor is the ſpectacle altogether unentertaining and 
uninſtructive which the hiſtory of thoſe times preſents to 
us. The view of human manners, in all their variety of 
appearances, is both profitable and agreeable; and if the 
aſpect in ſome periods ſeem horrid and deformed, we 
may thence learn to cheriſh with the greater anxiety that 
ſcience and civility which has fo cloſe a connexion with 
virtue and humanity, and which, as it is a ſovereign an- 


See note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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tidote again ſuperſtition, is alſo the moſt effectual re- 
medy againit vice and d:ſorders of every kind. 

T he rife, progreſs, perfection, and decline of art and 
{c'ence, are curious objects of contemplation, and inti- 
mately connected with a narration of civil tranfactions. 
The events of no particular period can be fully ac- 
counted for, but by conſidering the degrees of advance- 
ment which men have reached in thoſe particulars. 

Thoſe who caſt their eye on the general revolutions of 
ſociety will find, that, as almoſt ail improvements of the 
buman mind had reached nearly to their ſtate of perfec - 
tion about the age of Auguſtus, there was a ſenſible 
decline from that point or period; and men thenceforth 
relapſed gradually into ignorance and barbariſm. The 
unlimited extent of the Roman empire, and the conſe- 
quent deſpotiſm ot its monarchs, extinguiſhed all emula- 
tion, debaſed the generous ſpirits of men, and depreſi- 
ed that noble flame by whick all the refined arts 
muſt be cheriſhed and enlivened. The military govern- 
ment which ſoon ſucceeded, rendered even the lives and 
properties of men infecure and precarious ; and proved 
deltructive to thoſe vulgar and more neceſſary arts of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; and, in the 
end, to the military art and genius itſelf, by which 
alone the immenſe fabric of the empire could be ſupport- 
ed. The uruption of the barbarous nations which ſoon 
followed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, which was 
already far in its decline; and men ſunk every age 
deeper into ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition; till 
the light of ancient ſcience and hiſtory had very nearly 
ſuffered a total extinction in all the European nations, 

But there is a point of depreſſion, as well as of exalta- 
tion, from which human affairs naturally return in a 
contrary direction, and beyond which they ſeldom paſs 
either in their advancement or decline, The period in 
which the people of Chriſtendom were the loweſt ſunk in 
ignorance, and conſequently in diſorders of every kind, 
may juſtly be fixed at the eleventh century, about the age 
of William the Conqueror: And from that #ra, the 
fun of ſcience beginning to re-alcend, threw out many 

gleams 
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gleams of light, which preceded the full morning when 
letters were revived in the fifteenth century. The 
Danes, and other northern people, who had fo long 
infeſted all the coaſts, and even the inland pirts of 
Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillage and agriculture, found a certain ſub- 
ſiſtence at home, and were no longer tempted to deſert 
their induſtry, in order to ſeek a precarious livelihood 
by rapine and by the plunder of their neighbours. The 
feudal governments alſo among the more ſouthern nations 
were reduced to a kind of ſyſtem; and though that 
ſtrange ſpecies of civil polity was ill fitted to enſure 
either liberty or tranquillity, it was preferable to the 
univerſal licence and diſorder which had every where 
preceded it. But perhaps there was no event which 
tended farther to the improvements of the age, than one 
which has not been much remarked, the accidemal- 
finding of a copy of Juſtinian's Pande&s, about the 
year 1130, in the town of Amalfi in Italy. 

The eccleſiaſtics, who had leifure, and ſome inclina- 
tion to ſtudy, immediately adopted with zeal this excel- 
lent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread the knowledge 
of it throughout every part of Europe. Beſides the 
intrinſic merit of the performance, it was recommended 
to them by its original connexion with the imperial city 
of Rome, which being the ſeat of their religion ſeemed 
to acquire a new Juſtre and authority by the diffuſion of 
its laws over the weſtern world. In lels than ten years 
atier the diſcovery of the Pandects, Vacarius, under the 
protection of Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, read 
public lectures of civil law in the univerſity of Oxford; 
and the clergy every-where, by their example as well as 
exhortation, were the means of diffuſing the higheſt 
eſteem for this new ſcience. That order of men having 
large poſſeſſions to defend, was in a manner neceſſitated 
to turn their ſtudies towards the law; and their pro- 
perties being often endangered by the violence of the 
princes and barons, it became their intereit to enforce 
the obſervance of general and equitable rules, from 
which alone they could receive protection. As they 
| Tx poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed all the knowledge of the age, and were alone 
acquainted with the habits of thinking, the practice as 
well as ſcience of the law fell moſtly into their hands: 
And though the cloſe connexion, which, without any 
neceſſity, they formed between the canon and civil law, 
begat a jealouſy in the _ of England, and prevented 
the Roman juriſprudence from becoming the municipal 


law of the country, as was the caſe in many ſtates of 


Europe, a great part of it was ſecretly transferred into 
the practice of the courts of juſtice, and the imitation 
of their neighbours made the Engliſh gradually endea- 
vour to raiſe their own law from its original ſtate of 
rudeneſs and imperteCtion. 

It is eaſy to ſee what advantages Europe muſt have 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients ſo 
complete an art, which was alſo fo neceſſary for giving 
ſecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
ſtill more by beſtowing ſolidity on the judgment, ſerved 
as a model to farther improvements. The ſenſible uti- 
lity of the Roman law, both to public and private 
intereſt, recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time when 
the more exalted and ſpeculative ſciences carried no 
charms with them ; and thus the laſt branch of ancient 
literature which remained uncorrupted, was happily the 
firſt tranſmitted to the modern world: For it is remark - 
able, that in the decline of Roman learning, when the 
philoſophers were univerſally infected with ſuperſtition 
and ſophiſtry, and the poets and hiſtorians with bar- 
bariſm, the lawyers, who in other countries are ſeldom 


models of. ſcience or politeneſs, were yet able, by the 


conſtant ſtudy and cloſe imitation of their predeceſſors, 
to maintain the ſame good ſenſe m their deciſions and 
reaſonings, and the ſame purity in their language and 
expreſſion. h 
What beſtowed an additional merit on the civil law, 
was the extreme imperfection of that juriſprudence 
which preceded it among all the European nations, 
eſpecially among the Saxons or ancien: Engliſh. The 
abſurdities which prevailed at that time in the admi- 
niſtration of juttice, may be conceived, from authentic 
̃ monu- 
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monuments which remain of the ancient Saxon laws; 
where a pecuniary commutation was received for every 
crime, where ſtated prices were fixed for men's lives 
and members, where private revenges were authoriſed 
for all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, 
and afterwards of the ducl, was the received method of 
proof, and where the judges were ruftic freeholders, 
aſſembled of a ſudden, and deciding a cauſe from one 
debate or ajtercation of the parties. Such a ſtate of 
fociety was very little advanced beyond the rude ſtate of 
nature : Violence univerſally prevailed, initead of ge- 
neral and equitable maxims : The pretended liberty of 
the times was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to go- 
vernment : And men, not protected by law in their 
lives and properties, ſought fhelter by their perſonal 
ſervitude and attachments under ſome powerful chieftain, 
or by voluntary combinations, RT. 
| The gradual progreſs of improvement raiſed the 
Europeans ſomewhat above this uncultivated ſtate 3 and 
affairs, in this iſland particularly, took early a turn 
which was more favourable to jultice and to liberty. 
Civil employments and occupations focn became honour- 
able among the Engliſh : The ſituation of that people 
rendered not the perpetual attention to wats fo neceſſary 
as among their neighbours, and all regard was not 
confined to the military profeſſion: The gentry, and 
even the nobility, began to deem an acquaintance with 
the law a neceſſary part of education : They were leſs 
diverted than afterwards from ſtudies of this kind by 
other ſciences ; and in the age of Henry VI. as we are 
rold by Forteſcue, there were in the inns of court about 
two thouſand ſtudents, molt of them men of honourable 

birth, who gave application to this branch of civil 
knowledge: A circumſtance which proves that a conſi- 
derable progreſs was already made in the ſcience of 
government, and which prognoſticated a (till greater. 

One chief advantage which reſulted from the intro- 
duction and progreſs of the arts, was the introduction 
and progreis of freedom; and this conſequence affected 
men both in their per/onal and civil capacities. 

vor. IV, P If 
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If we conſider the ancient fate of Europe, we ſhall 
find that the far greater part of the ſociety were every- 
where bereaved of their perſonal liberty, and lived en- 
tirely at the will of their maſters. Every one that was 
not noble was a ſlave: The peaſants were fold along 
with the land: The few inhabitants of cities were not 
in a better condition: Even the gentry themſelves were 
ſubjeted to a long train of ſubordination under the 
greater barons or chief vaſſals of the crown 3 who, 
though ſeemingly placed in a high ſtate of ſplendour, 
yet, having but a ſlender protection from law, were 
expoled to every tempeſt of the tate, and, by the pre- 
carious condition in which they lived, paid dearly for 
the power of oppreſſing and tyranniſing over their in- 
feriors. The firſt incident which broke in upon this 
wolent ſyſtem of government, was the practice begun 
in Italy, and imitated in France, of erecting communi- 
ties and corporations, endowed with privileges and a 
ſeprrate municipal government, which gave them pro- 
tection againſt the tyranny of tae barons, and which the 
prince himfelf deemed it prudent to reſpe*t “. The 
relaxation of the feudal tenures, and an execution, ſome- 
what itricter, of the public law, beſtowed an independ- 
ence on vaſſals which was unknown to their forefathers. 
And even the peaſants themſelves, though Fater than 
other orders of the ſtate, made their eſcape from thoſe 


There appear early ſymptoms of the jealouſy enter- 
tained by the barons againſt the progreſs of the arts, as 
deltrucive of their licentious power. A law was enaccd, 
7 Henry IV. chap. 17. prohibiting any one who did not poſ- 
ſeſs twenty ſhillings a year in land, from binding his ſons 
apprentices to any trade. They found already that the citics 
began to drain the country of the labourers and huſbandmen; 
and did not foreſce how much the increaſe of commerce 
Would increaſe the value of their eſtates. The kings, to 
encourage the boroughs, granted them this privilege, that 
. ., Ay villain who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation, 
and had been of the guild, ſhould be thenceforth regarded 


as free. 


bonds 


times, have proved fo general a ſource of 4iberty ; but 
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bonds of villenage or flavery in which they had formeriy 
been retained. 

It may appear ſtrange, that the progreſs of the arts, 
which ſeems, among the Greeks end Romans, to have 
daily increaſed the number of ſlaves, ſhould, in later 


this difference in the events proceeded from à great dif- 
ference in the circumſtances which attended thoſe inſti- 
tutions. The ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
themielves continually in a military poſture,. and Jittte 
emulous of elegance or ſplendour, employed not their 
Villains as domeftic ſervants, much leis as manuiac- 
turers; but compeſed their retinue of freemen, whote 
military ſpirit rendered the chieftain formidable to his 
neighbours, and who were ready to attend him in every 
warlike enterpriſc. The villains were entirely occupied 
in the cultivation of their maſter's land, and paid their 
rents either in corn and cattie and other produce of the 
farm, or in ſervile offices, which they performed about 
the baron's family, and upon. the farms which he re- 
tained in his own poſteſſion. In proportion as agricul- 
ture improved and money increaled, it was found that 
theſe ſervices, though extremely burdenſome to the vil- 
lain, were of litile advantage to the maſter; and that 
the produce of a large eſtate could be much more con- 
veniently diſpoſed of by the peaſants themſelves who 
raiſed it, than by the Jandlord or his bailiff, who were 
formerly accuſtomed to receive it, A commutation 
was therefore made of rents for ſervices, and of money- 
rents for thoſe in kind; and as men in a ſublegquent 
age dilccvered that farms were better cultivated where 
the farmer enjoyed a ſecurity in his poſſeſſion, the prac- 
tice of granting leaſes to the peaſant began to prevail, 
which entirely broke the bonds of ſervitude, already 
much relaxed from the former practices. After this 
manner villenage went gradually into diſuſe throughout 
the more civilized parts of Europe: The intereſt of the 
maſter as well as that of the ilave concurred in this 
alteration. The lateſt laws which we find in England 
for enforcing or regulating this ſpecies of ſervitude 

| P 2 were 
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were enacted in the reign of Henry VII. And though 


the ancjent ſtatutes on this ſubje& remain ſtill unrepealed 
by parliament, it appears that, before the end of Eliza- 
beth, the diſtinction of villain and freeman was totally, 
though inſenſibly, aboliſhed, and that no perſon re- 
mained in the ſtate to whom the former laws could be 
applied. Re os 5 
Thus perſonal freedom became almoſt general in 
Europe; an advantage which paved the way for the 
increaſe of political or civil liberty, and which, even 
where it was not attended with this falutary effect, ſerved 
to give the members of the community ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable advantages of it. | 
The conftitution of the Engliſh government, ever 
fince the invaſion of this iſland by the Saxons, may 
boaſt of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of 
the monarch was entirely ever abſolute and uncontrolled : 
But in other reſpects the balance of power has extremely 
ſhifted among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate ; and this 


fabric has experienced the ſame mutability that has at- 


tended all human inftitur:ons. | 
The ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, 

where each individual was enured to arms, and where 

the independence of men was ſecured by a great equality 


of poſſeſſions, ſeem to have admitted a confiderable mix- 


ture of democracy into their form of government, and 
to have been one of the freeſt nations of which there 
remains any account in the records of hiſtory. After 
this tribe was ſettled in England, eſpecially after the 
diſſolution of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the 
kingdom produced a great inequality in property ; and 
the balance ſeems to have inclined to the fide of ariſto- 
cracy. The Norman conqueſt threw more authority 
into the hands of the ſovereign, which however admit- 
ted of great control; though derived leſs from the 
general forms of the conſtitution, which were inaccurate 
and irregular, than from the independent power enjoyed 
by each baron in his particular diſtrict or province, 
The eſtabliſhment of the great charter exalted ſtill 
bigher the ariſtocracy, impoſed regular limits on royal 


power, 


> 
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power, and gradually introduced ſome mixture of de- 
mocracy into the conſtitution. But even during this 
period, from the acceſſion of Edward I. to the death of 
Richard III. the condition of the commons was nowiſe 


eligible; a kind of Poliſh ariſtocracy prevailed ; and 


though the kings were limited, the people were as yet 
far from being free. It required the authority almoſt 
abſolute of the ſovereigns, which took place in the ſub- 
ſequent period, to pull down thoſe diſorderly and licen- 
tious tyrants, who were equally averſe from peace and 
from treedom, and to eftabliſh that regular execution of 
the laws, which in a following age enabled the people 
to erect a regular and equitable plan of liberty. * 

In each of theſe ſucceſſive alterations, the only rule 
of government which is intelligible or carries any au- 
thority with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of the age, 
and the maxims of adminiſtration which are at that 
time prevalent and univerſally aſſented to. Thoſe who, 


trom a pretended reſpect to antiquity, appeal at every 


turn to an original plan of the conſtitution, only cover 
their turbulent ſpirit and their private ambition under 
the appearance of venerable forms; and whatever period 
they pitch on for their model, they may till be carried 
back to a more ancient period, where they will find the 


. meaſures of power entirely different, and where every 


circumſtance, by reaton of the greater barbarity of the 
times, will appear ſtill Jeſs worthy of imitation. Above 
all, a civilized natign, like the Engliſh, who have hap- 
Pily eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect and moſt accurate ſyſtem 


- of liberty that was ever found compatible with govern- 


ment, ought to be cautious in appealing to the practice 
of their anceſtors, or regarding the maxims of unculti- 
vated ages as certain rules for their pieſent conduct. 
An acquaintance with the ancient periods of their go- 
vernment is chiefly 2 ul, by inſtructing them to cher ith 
their preſent conſtitution, from a compariſon or contraſt 
with the condition of thoſe diſtant times. And it is 
alſo curious, by ſlowing them the remote and commonly 
faint and disfigured originals of the moſt finiſhed and 
molt noble in{ttutions, and by: inſtructing them in the 

Fq ; great 
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eat mixture of accident which commonly concurs 
with a ſmall ingredient of wiſdom and forefight in 
erecting the complicated fabris of the moſt perfect 


government. 


— 


— — 
— — — 


CHAP. XXIV. 
HENRY VII. 


Acceffion of Henry VII. —His title to the croaun— Ning s: 
prejudice againſt the houſe of York— His joyful reception 
in London—His coronation— Sc ting fickneſs— A par- 
tiament— Entail of the crown— King's marriage An 
inſurrettion—Diſcontents of the people—Lambert Sim- 
nel—Rewvolt of Irelaud. - Intrigue of the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy— Lambert Simnel invades Englana—Batile 
of Stoke. | 


THE victory which the earl of Richmond gained at 
4 Boſworth was entirely deciſive; being attended as 
well with the total rout and diſperſion of the royal army, 
as with the death of the king himſelf. Joy for this 

great ſucceſs ſuddenly prompted the ſoldiers in the field 
of battle to beſtow on their victorious general the appel- 
lation of King, which he had not hitherto aſſumed ; 
and the acclamations of Long live Henry the Seventh ! 
by a natural and unpremeditated movement, reſounded 
from all quarters. To beitow ſome appearance of for- 
mality on this ſpecies of military election, fir William 
Stanley brought a crown of ornament which Richard 
wore in battle, and which had been found among the 
ſpoils ; and he put it on the head of the victor. Henry 
himſelf remained not in ſuſpenſe; but immediately 
without heſitation accepted of the magnificent preſent 
which was tendered him. He was come to the criſis of 
his fortune; and being obliged ſuddenly to determine 
himſelf, amidſt great difficulties which he mutt _ 
9 bY re- 
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frequently revolved in his mind, he choſe that part which 
his ambition ſuggeſted to him, and to which he ſeemed 
to be invited by his preſent ſucceſs. 

There were many titles on which Henry could found 
his right to the crown; but no one of them free from 
great objections, if conſidered with reſpect either to 
juſtice or to policy. | 

During ſome years Henry had been regarded as heir 
to the houſe of Lancaſter by the party attached to that 
family; but the title of the houſe of Lancaſter itſelf 
was generally thought to be very il-founded. Henry IV. 
who had firſt raiſed it to royal dignity, had never clearly 

defined. the foundation of his claim; and while he plainly 
invaded the order of ſucceſſion, he had not acknow- 
ledged the election of the people. The parliament, 
it is true, had often recogniſed the title of the Lan- 
caſtrian princes; but theſe votes had little authority, 
being conſidered as inſtances of complaiſance towards a 
family n poſſeſſion of preſent power: And they had ac- 
cordingly been often reverſed during the late prevalence 
of the houſe of York. Prudent men alſo, who had 
been willing, for the ſake of peace, to ſubmit to any 
eſtabliſhed authority, deſired not. to ſee the claims of 
that family revived; claims which muſt produce many 
convulſions at preſent, and which disjointed for the fu- 
ture the whole ſyſtem of hereditary right. Beſides, al- 
Jowing the title of the houſe of Lancafter to be legal, 
Henry himſelf was no. the true heir of that family; and 
nothing but the obitinacy natural to faction, which never 
without reluctance will ſubmit to an antagoniſt, could 
have engaged the Lancaſtrians to adopt the earl of 
Richmond as their head. His mother indeed, Margaret 
counteſs of Richmond, was ſole daughter and heir of 
the duke of Somerſet, ſprung from John of Gaunt duke 
of Lancaſter: But the deſcent of the Somerſet. line 
was itſelf illegitimate, and even adulterous. And though 
the duke of Lancaſter had obtained the legitimation 
of his natural children by a patent from Richard IT. 
confirmed in parliament, it might juſtly be doubted 
whether this deed could beſtow any title to the * 
Ps uce 
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ſince in the patent itſelf all the privileges conferred by 
it are fully enumerated, and the ſucceſſion to the king- 
dom is expretly excluded. In all the ſeitlements of 
the crown made during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian 
princes, the line of Somerſet had been entirely over- 
looked ; and it was not till the failure of the legitimate 
b b, that men had paid any attention to their claim. 
And, to add to the general diſſatis faction againſt Henry” 8 
title, his mother, from whom he derived all his right, 
was ſtill alive; and evidently preceded him in the order 
of ſucceſſion. 

The titie of the houſe of Vork, both from the plain 
reaſon of the cale, and from the late popular government 
of Edward IV. had univerſally obtained the preference 
in the ſentiments of the people; and Henry might in- 
graft his claim on the rights of that family, by his in- 
tended marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, the heir 
of it; a marriage which he had folemnly promiſed to 
celebrate, and to the expeCtation of which be had chiefly 
owed all his p: aſt ſucceſſes. But many reaſons diſſuaded 


Henry from adopting this e ' Were he to re- 


ceive the crown only in the right of his contort, his 
power he knew would be very limited; and he mult ex- 
pect rather to enjoy the bare title of king by a fort of 
courtciy, than poſſeſs the real authority which belongs 
to it. Shovid the princeis die before him without foe, 
he mutt deſcend from the throne, and give place to the 
next in ſucceſſion: And even gif his bed ſhould be bleſt 
with r rg, it ſeemed dangerous to expect that filal 
Pp: ety in his children would prevail over the ambition oi 
obtaining preſent poſſeſſion of regal power. Aff act of 
pariiament, indeed, might eaſily be procured to ſet:le 
the crown on him during life ; but Henry knew how 

much {upcrior the claim of ſucceſſion by Hood was to 
the authority of an aſſembly, which had always been 
overboine by violence in the ſhock of contending titles, 
and which had ever been more governed by the conjunc- 
tures of the times, than by any conſideration derived from 
reaſon or pu: Hille intereſts 
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There was yet a third foundation on which Henry 
might reſt his claim, the right of conqueſt, by his vic- 
tory over Richard, the preſent poſſeſſor of the crown. 
But beſides that Richard himſelf was deemed no better 
than an uſurper, the army which fought againſt him 
conſiſted chiefly of Engliſhmen ; and a right of conqueſt 
over England could never be eſtabliſhed'by ſuch a vic- 
tory. . Nothing alſo would give greater umbrage to the 


nation than a claim of this nature; which might be con- 


ſtrued as an abolition of all their rights and privileges, 
and the eſtabliſhment of abſclute authority in the ſove- 
reign. William himfelf, the Norman, though at the 
head of a powerful and victorious army of foreigners, 
had at firit declmed the invidious title of conqueror z 
and 1t was not till the full eſtabliſhment of his authority 
that he had ventured. to advance ſo violent and deſtruc- 
tive a pretenſion. | 

But Henry was ſenſible that there remained another 
foundation of power ſomewhat reſembling the right of 
conqueſt, namely, preſent poſſeſſion ; and that this title, 
guarded by vigour and abilities, would be ſufficient to 
tecure perpetual poſſeſſion of the throne. He had before 
him the example of Henry IV. who, ſupported by no 
detter pretenhon, had ſubdued many inſurrections, and 
had been able to tranimit the crown peaceably to his 
polterity. He could perceive that this claim, which had 
becn perpetuated through three generations of the family 
of Lancaſter, might ſtill have ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding 
the preterable titie of the houſe of York, had not the 


 feeptre devolved into the hands of Henry VI. which 


were too feeble to ſuſtain it. Inftruted by this recent 
experience, Henry was determined to put himſelf in poſ- 
fetiton of regal authority; and to ſhow all opponents 
that nothing but force of arms, and a ſucceistul war, 
mould be able to expel him. His claim as heir to the 
houſe of Lancaſter he was reſolved to advance; and 
never allowed to be diſcuſſed: And he hoped that this 
right, favoured by the partiſans of that family, and ſe- 
conded ly preſent power, would ſecure him a perpetual 
and an independent authority, | 

1 Theſe 
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Theſe views of Henry are not expoſed to much blame; 


becauſe founded on good policy, and even on a ſpecics 
of neceſlity: But there entered into all his meaſures and 
counſels another motive, which admits not of the ſame 
apology. The violent contentions which, during ſo 
long a period, had been maintained between the rival 
families, and the many ſanguinary revenges which they 
had alternately taken on each other, had inflamed the op- 
police factions to a high pitch of animoſity. Henry 
himiclf, who had feen molt of his near friends and 
relations periſh in battle or by the executioner, and 


who had been expoted, in his own perſon, to many 


hardſhips and dangers, had imbibed a violent antipathy 
to the York party, which no time or experience were 
ever able to efface. Inſtead of embracing the preſent 
b:'ppy opportunity of abol:ſhing theſe fatal diſtinctions, 
of uniting his title with that of his conſort, and of 
beſtowing favour indiſcriminately on the friends of 
both families; he carried to tne throne all the partialities 
which belong to the head of a faction, and even the 
paſſions which are carefully guarded agamit by every 
true politician in that lituation. To exalt the Lancaſtrian 
party, to depreſs the adherents of the ' houſe of York, 
were ſtill the favourite objects of his purſuit ; and through 
the whole courſe of his reign, he never forgot theſe carly 
prepoſſeſſions. Incapable, from his natural temper, of 
a more enlarged and more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, 
he expoled- himielf to many preſent inconveniencies, by 
too anxioutly guarding againſt that future poſſible event, 
which m'ght disjoin his title from that of the princeſs 
whom he eſpouſed. And while he treated the Vorkiſts 
as enemies, he toon rendcred them ſuch, and taught them 
to diſculs that right to the crown, which he ſo care- 
tully kept ſeparate; and to perceive its weakneſs and in- 

Validity. | 
To theſe paſſions of Henry, as well as to his ſuſpi- 
cions politics, we are to aſcribe the meaſures which he 
embraced two days after the battle of Boſworth. Ed- 
ward Plantagenet carl of Warwic, ſon of the duke of 
Clarence, was detained in a kind of confinement at 
Sherit- 
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Sherif-Hutton in Yorkſhire, by the jealcuſy of his uncle 
Richard; whole title to the throne was inferior to 
that of the young prince. Warwic had now reaſon to 
expect better treatment, as he was no obſtacle to the ſuc- 
ceiſion either of Henry or Elizabeth; and from a youth 
of ſuch tender years no danger could reaſonably be ap- 
prehended. But fir Robert Willoughby was deſpatched 
by Henry, with orders to take him from Sherif-Hutton, 
to convey him to the Tower, and to detain him in cloſe 
cuſtody. The tame meſſenger carried directions that 
the princeſs Elizabeth, who had been confined to the 
ſame place, ſhould be conducted to London, in order to 
meet Henry, and there celebrate her nuptials. 

Henry himſelf tet out for the capital, and advanced by 
flow jouurnies. Not to rouſe the jealouſy of the people, 
he took care to avoid all appearance of military triumph z 
and fo to reſtrain the inſolence of victory, that every 
thing about him bore the appearance of an eſtabliſhed 
monarch, making a peaceable progreſs through his do- 
minions, rather than of a prince who had opened his 
way to the throne by force ot arms. The acclamations 
of the people were every-where loud, and no leſs ſincere 
and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, 
on. his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity; 
the nation promiſed themſelves great telicity trom the 
new ſcene which opened before them. During the 
courſe of near a whole century the kingdom had been 
laid waſte by domeſtic wars and convulſions; and if at 
any time the no ſe of arms had ceaſed, the ſound of fac- 
tion and ditcontent ſtill threatened new diſorders, 
Henry, by his marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to enſure 
a union of the contending titles of the two families; 
and having prevailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew 
disjointed the ſucceſſion even of the houſe of York, and 
had filled his own family with blood and murder, he was 
every-whete attended with the unfeigned favour of the 
people. Numerous and {ſplendid troops of gentry and 
nobility accompanied his progreſs. The mayor and 
companies of London received him as he approached 
the city: The crowds of people and citizens were zeal- 

ous 
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ous in their expreſſions of ſatisfaction. But Henry, 
amidſt this general effuſion of joy, diſcovered {til} the 
ſtatelineſs and reſerve of his temper, which made him 
ſcorn to court popularity: He entered London in a cloſe 
chariot, and would not gratify the people with a fight of 
their new ſovereign. | 

But the king did not ſo much neglect the ſavour of 
the people as to delay giving them aſſurances of his mar- 
riage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which he knew to be 
ſo paſſionately deſired by the nation. On his leaving 
Britanny, he had artfully dropped ſome hints, that if he 
ſhould ſucceed in his enterpriſe, and obtain the crown of 
England, he would eſpouſe Anne, the heir of that dutchy; 
and the report of this engagement had already reached 
England, and had begotten anxiety in the people, and 
even in Elizabeth herſelt. Henry took care to diſſipate 
theſe apprehenſions, by ſolemnly renewing, before the 
council and principal nobility, the promiſe which he had 
already given to celebrate his nuptials with the Engliſn 
princeſs. But though bound by honour, as well as by 
intereſt, to complete this alliance, he was reſolved to 
rome it till the ceremony of his own coronation ſhould 

e finiſhed, and till his title ſhould be recogniſed by par- 
liament. Still anxious to ſupport his perſonal and here- 
ditary right to the throne, he dreaded leſt a preceding 
marriage with the princeſs ſhould imply a participation 
of ſovereiguty in her, and raiſe doubts of his own title 
by the houle of Lancaſter. 

There raged at that time in London, and other parts 
of the kingdom, a ſpecies of malady unxnown to any 
other age or nation, the ſweating ſickneſs, which occa- 
fioned the ſudden death of great multitudes z though it 
ſeemed not to be propagated by any contagious infec- 
tion, but aroſe from the general diſpoſition of the air and 
of the human body. In leſs than twenty-four hours 
the patient commonly died or recovered ; but when the 
peſtilence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was ob- 
ſerved, either from alterations in the air, or from a more 
proper regimen which had been diſcovered, to be conſi- 
derably abated. Preparations were then made for the 

cere- 
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ceremony of Henry's coronation. In order to heighten 
the ſplendour of that ſpectacle, he beſtowed the rank of 
knight-banneret on twelve perſons; and he conferred 
peerages on three, Jaſper ear] of Pembroke, his uncle, 
was created duke of Bedford ; Thomas lord Stanley, his 
father-in-law, earl of Derby; and Edward Courteney, 
earl of Devonſhire, At the coronation (3oth Oct.) 
hkewiſe there appeared a new inſtitution, which the king 
had eſtabliſhed for ſecurity as well as pomp, a band of 
fifty archers, who were termed yeomen of the guard, 
But left the people ſhould take umbrage at this un- 
uſual ſymptom of jealouſy in the prince, as if it implied 
a perſonal diffidence of his ſubjects, he declared the in- 
ſtitution to be perpetual. The ceremony of coronation 
was performed by cardinal Bouchier archbiſhep of Can- 
terbury. | | 

The parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter (7th 
Nov.), the majority immediately appeared to be devoted 
partiſans of Henry; all perſons of another diſpoſition 
either declining to ſtand in thoſe dangerous times, or 
being obliged to diſſemble their principles and inclina- 
tions. The Lancaſtrian party had every-where been 
ſucceſsful in the elections; and even many had been 
returned, who during the prevalence of the houſe of 
York had been expoſed to the rigour of law, and had 
been condemned by ſentence of attainder and outlawry. 
Their right to take ſeats in the houſe being queſtion- 
ed, the caſe was referred to all the judges, who aſſem- 
bled in the exchequer chamber, in order to deliberate on 
ſo delicate a ſubject. The opinion delivered was pru- 
dent, and contained a juſt temperament between law and 
expediency. The judges determined, that the members 
attainted ſhould forbear taking their ſeat till an act were 
paſſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There was 
no difficulty in obtaining this act; and in it were com- 
prehended a hundred and ſeven. perſons of the king's 
arty. 
: But a ſcruple was ſtarted of a nature flill more im- 
portant. The king himſelf had been attainted ; and 
his right of ſucceſſion to the crown might thence be 

VOL. IV, Q expoſed 
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expoſed to ſome douht. The judges extricated them- 

ſeives from this dangerous queſtion, by aſſerting it as a 
maxim; „ That the crown takes away all defects and | 

& ſtops in blood; and that from the time the king aſ- by 

& ſumed royal authority, the fountain was cleared, and 

cc all attainders and corruptions of blood diſcharged.” | 

Befides that the caſe, from its urgent neceſſity, admitted ; 
of no deliberation ; the judges probably thought, that : 
3 no ſentence of a court of judicature had authority ſuf- 
1 ficient to bar the right of ſucceſſion; that the heir of 
the erown was commonly expoſed to ſuch jealouſy as |: 
might often occaſion ſtretches of law and juſtice againſt 
him; and that a prince might even be engaged in un- ; 
juſtifiable meaſures during his predeceſſor's reign, with- j 
out meriting on that account to be excluded from the 
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throne, which was his birth-right, | 
With a parliament ſo obſequious, the king could not 

fail of obtaining whatever act of ſettlement he was 5 

pleaſed to require. He ſeems only to have entertained 

lome doubt within himſelf on what claim he ſhould found | | 


his pretenſions. In his ſpeech to the parliament he men- 
tioned his jult title by hereditary right : But left that 
title ſhould not be eſteemed ſufficient, he ſubjoined his 
claim by the judgment of God, who had given him 
victory over his enemies. And again, left this preten- 
fion ſhould be interpreted as aſſuming a right of conqueſt, 
be enſured to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of their 
former properties and poſſeſſions. - 

The entail of the crown was drawn according to the 
ſenſe of the king, and probably in words dictated by 
him, He made no mentien in it of the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, nor of any branch of her family; but in other 
reſpects the act was compiled with ſufficient reſerve and 
moderation. He did not inſiſt that it ſhould contain a 
declaration or recognition of his preceding right; as on 
the other hand he avoided the appearance of a new law 
or ordinance. He choſe a middle courſe, which, as 1s 
generally unavoidable in ſuch cafes, was not entirely free 
from uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, That 
„the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and | 
fs "7 «& abide k 
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& ahide in the king; but whether as rightful heir, or 


only as preſent polleſſor, was not determined. In like 
manner, Henry was contented that the ſucceſſion ſhouid 
be ſecured to the heirs of his body; but he pretended 
not, in caſe of their failure, to exclude the. houſe of 
York, or give the preference to that of Lancaſter; He 
left that great point ambigueus for the preſent, and 
truſted that, if it mould ever become requiſite to deter- 
mine 1t, future incidents would open the way for the de- 
ciſion. . 

But even after all theſe precautions, the king was fo 
little ſatisfied with his own title, that in the following 
year he applied to papal authority for a confirmation 
of it; and as the court of Rome gladiy laid hold of all 
opportunities which the imprudence, weakneſs, or ne- 
ceſſities of princes afforded it to extend its influence, 
Innocent VIII. the reigning pope, readily granted a bull 
in whatever terms the king was pleaſed to deſire. All 
Henry's titles, by ſucceilion, marriage, parliamentary 
choice, even conqueſt, are theie enumerated ; and to the 


whole the fanction of religion is added; excommunt- 


cation is denounced againit every one who ſhould either 
diſturb him in the pretent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his 
body in the future ſucceſſion of the crown; and from 
this penalty nv criminal, cxcept in the article of death, 
could be abluived but by the pope himtelt, or his {pectal 
commiſſioners. It is difficult to imagine that the ſe- 
curity derived from this bull could be a compenſation 
fox the defect which it betrayed in Henry's title, and for 
the danger of thus inviting the pope to interpoſe in theſe 
concerns. | : | 

It was natural and even laudable in Henry to reverſe 
the attainders which had paſſed againſt ihe partiſans of 
the houſe of Lancaſter : But the revenges which he ex- 
erciſed againſt the adherents of the York tamily, to 
which he was ſo ſoon to be allied, cannot be confidered 
in the ſame light. Yet the parliament, at his inſtiga- 
tion, paſſcd an act of attainder againſt the late king him- 
ſeif, againſt the duke of Norfolk, the ear] of Surrey, 
viicount Love!, the lords Zouche and Ferrars of Chart- 
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ley, fir Walter and fir James Harrington, fir William 
Berkeley, fir Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about 
twenty other gentlemen, who had fought on Richard's 
fide in the battle of Boſworth. How men could be 
guilty of treaſon, by ſupporting the king in poſſeſſion 
againſt the earl of Richmond, who aſſumed not the title 
of king, it is not eaſy to conceive; and nothing but a 
ſervile complaiſance in the parliament could have en- 
gaged them to make this ſtretch of juſtice. Nor was it 
a (mall mortification to the people in general, to find that 
the king, prompted either by avarice or reſentment, could 
in the very beginning of his reign ſo far violate the cordial 
union which had previouſly been concerted between the 
parties, and to the expectation of which he had plainly 
owed his ſucceſſion to the throne. 

The king, having gained ſo many points of conſe- 
quence from the parliament, thought it not expedient to 
demand any ſupply from them, which the profound 
peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late forteiture of 
Richard's adherents, ſeemed to render ſomewhat ſuper- 
fluous. The parliament, however (10th December), 
conferred on him during life the duty of tonnage and 
poundage, which had been enjoyed in the ſame manner 
by ſome of his immediate predeceſſors ; and they added, 
before they broke up, other money bills of no great 
moment. The king, on his part, made returns of grace 
and favour to his people. He publiſhed his royal pro- 
clamation, offering pardon to ail ſuch as had taken arms, 
or formed any attempts againſt him; provided they ſub- 
mitted themſelves to mercy by a certain day, and took 
the uſual oath of fealty and allegiance. Upon this pro- 
clamation many came out of their ſanctuaries; and the 
minds of men were every-where much quieted. Henry 
choſe to take wholly to himſelf the merit of an act of 
grace, ſo agreeable to the nation; rather than commu- 
nicate it with the parliament (as was his firſt intention), 
by paſſing a bill to that purpoſe. The earl of Surrey, 
however, though he had ſubmitted, and delivered 
. himſelf into the King's hands, was ſent priſoner to the 

Tower. | | | = 
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During this parliament the king alſo beſtowed favours 
and honours on ſome particular perſons who were at- 
tached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeſt fon of the duke 
of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was re- 
ſtored to the honours of his family, as well as to its for- 
tune, which was very ample. This generoſity, fo 
unuſual-in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the 
memory of Buckingham, who had firtt concerted the 
plan of his elevation, and who by his own ruin had 


made way for that great event. Chandos of Britanny 


was created earl of Zath, fir Giles Daubeny lord Dau- 
beny, and fir Robert Willoughby lord Broke. Theſe 
were all the titles of nobil:ty conferted by the king 
during this {cilion of parliament. | 

But the miniſters whom Henry moſt truſted and fa- 
vourcd were not choſen from among the nobility, or even 
trom among the laity. John Morton and Richard Fox, 
two clergymen, perions of induſtry, vigilance, and ca- 
pacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided his 
affairs and ſecret counſels. They had ſhared with him 
all his former dangers and diſtreſſes; and he now took 
care to make them participate in his good fortune. 
They were both called to the privy council; Morton 
was reſtored to the biſhopric of Ely, Fox was created 
biſhop of Exeter. The tormer toon after, upon the 
death of Bouch'er, was rated to the ſee of Canterbury. 
The latter was made privy-{cal 5 and ſucceſſively biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, Durham and Wincheiter. For 
Henry, as lord Bacon obſerves, loved to employ and 
advance prelates ; becauſe, having rich biſhoprics to 
beſtow, it was eaſy for him to reward their ſervices ; 
And it was his maxim to raiſe them by flow ſteps, and 
make them firſt paſs through the inferior ſees. He pro- 
babiy expected, that as they were naturally more de- 
pendant on him than the nobihty, wha during that age 
enjoyed poſſeſſions and juriſdictions dangerous to royal 
authority; fo the proſpect of farther elevation would 
render them ſtill more active in his ſervice, and more 
obſequious to his commands. 
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(1486, 18th January.) In preſenting the bill of ton- 
nage and poundage, the parliament, anxions to preſerve 
the legal undiſputed ſucceſſion to the crown, had peti- 
tioned Henry, with demonitrations of the greateſt zeal, 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; but they covered their 
true reaſon under the dutitul pretence of their deſire to 
have heirs of his body. He now thought in earneſt of. 
ſatisfying the minds of his people in that particular. 
His marriage was celebrated at London, and that with 
greater appearance of univerſal joy than either his firſt 
entry or his coronation. Henry remarked with much 
diſpleaſure this general favour borne to the houſe of 
York. The ſulpicions which aroſe from it not only diſ- 
turbed his tranquillity during his whole reign ; but bred 
diſguſt towards bis conſort herſelf, and poiſoned all his 
domeſtie enjoyments. Though virtuous, amiable, and 
obſequious to the laſt degree, the never met with a proper 
return of affection, or even of complaiſance from her 
huſband ; and the malignant ideas of faction till, in 
his ſullen mind, prevailed over all the ſentiments of con- 
Jugal tenderneſs. | 

The king had been carried along with ſuch a tide of 
ſucceſs ever ſince his arrival in England, that he thought 
nothing could withſtand the fortune and authority which 
attended him. He now reſolved to make a progrels into 
the North, where the friends of the houſe-of York, and 
even the partiſans of Richard, were numerous; in hopes 


of curing, by his preſence and converſation, the preju- 


dices of the malcontents. When he arrived at Notting- 
ham he heard that viſcount Lovel, with fir Humphrey 
Stafford, and Thomas his brother, had fecretly with- 
drawn themſelves from their ſanctuary at Colcheſter : 
But this news appeared not to him of ſuch importance 
as to ſtop his journey ; and he proceeded forward to 
York. He there heard that the Staffords had levied an 
army, and were marching to beſiege the city of Wor- 
ceſter: And that Lovel, at the head of three or four 
thouſand men, was approaching to attack him in Vork. 
Henry was not diſmayed with this intelligence. His 
active courage, full of reſources, immediately prompted 

him 
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him to find the proper remedy. Though ſurrounded 


with enemies in theſe diſaffected counties, he aſſembled 
a (mall body of troops in whom he could confide ; and 
he put them under the command of the duke of Bedford. 
He joined to them all his own attendants; but he found 
that this haſty armament was more formidable by their 
ſpirit and their zealous attachment to him, than by the 
arms or military ſtores with which they were provided. 
He therefore gave Bedford orders not to approach the 
enemy; but previouſly to try every proper expedient to 
diſperſe them. Bedford publiſhed a general piomite of 

ardon to the rebels; which had a greater effect on their 
232 than on his followers. Lovel, who had under- 
taken an enterpriſe that exceeded his courage and capa- 
city, was fo terrified with the fear of deſertion among his 
troops, that he ſuddenly withdrew himſelf; and after 
lurking ſome time in Lancaſhire, he made his eſcape 


into Flanders, where he was protected by the dutcheſs of 


Burgundy. His army ſubmitted to the king's cle- 
mency; and the other rebels, hearing of this ſucceſs, 
raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, and diſperſed themſelves. 
The Staffords took ſanctuary in the church of Colnham, 
a village near Abingdon ; but as it was found that this 
church had not the privilege of giving protection to re- 
bels, they were taken thence : The elder was executed 
at Tyburn; the younger, pleading that he had been 


miſled by his brother, obtained a pardon. 


Henry's joy for this ſucceſs was followed, ſome time 
after (zoth September), by the birth of a prince, to 
whom he gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the 
famous Britiſh king of that name, from whom it was 
pretended the tamily of Tudor derived its deſcent. 

Though Henry had been able to defeat this haſty re- 
bellion, raiſed by the reiics of Richard's partiſans, his 
government was become in general unpopular : The 
ſource of public diſcontent aroie chiefly from his preju- 
dices againſt the houſe of York, which was generaily 
beloved by the nation, and which for that very reaſon 
became every day more the object of his hatred and jea- 
louiy. Not only a preference on all occaſions, it was 

obſerved, 
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obſerved, was given to the Lancaſtrians ;- but many of 
the oppoſite party had been expoſed to great fzyerity, 
and had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of at- 
tainder. A general reſumption likewiſe had paſſed of all 
grants made by the princes of the houſe of Vork; and 
though this rigour had been covered under the pretence 
that the revenue was become inſufficient to ſupport the 
dignity of the crown, and though the grants, during 
the later yzars of Henry VI. were reſumed by the fame 
Jaw, yet the York party, as they were the principal tut- 
ferers by the reſumption, thought it chiefly levelled 
azaint them. The ſeverity exerciſed againſt the ear] of 
Warwic begat compaſſion for youth and innccence ex- 
poſed to ſuch oppreſſion; and his confinement in the 


Tower, the very place where Edward's children had 


been murdered by their uncle, made the public expect a 
like cataſtrophe for him, and led them to make a com- 
pariſon between Henry and that deteſted tyrant. And 
when it was remarked that the queen herielf met with 
harſh treatment, and even after the birth of a ſon was 
not admitted to the honour of a public coronation, 
Henry's prepoſſeſſions were then concluded to be inve- 
terate, and men became cqually obſtinate in their diſguſt 
to his government. Nor was the manner and addreſs of 
the king calculated to cure theſe prejudices contracted 
againſt his adminiſtration ; but had in every thing a tend- 
ency to promote fear, or at beſt reverence, rather than 
goud-will and affection. While the high idea enter- 
tained of his policy and vigour retained the nobility and 
men of character in obedience; the effects of hi: un- 
popular government ſoon appeared, by incidents of an 
extraordinary nature, 5 h , 

There 1 ved in Oxford one Richard Simon, a prieſt, 
who poſſciled ſome tubtlety, ans ſtill more enterpriſe and 
temericy. This man had entertained the deſign of diſ- 
turbing Henry's government, Hy railing a pretendſer to 


his crown; and for that purpole he caſt his eyes on 


Lambert S:mnrel, a youth of fifteen years of age, who 
was fon of a baker, and who, being endowed with under- 
fanding above his years, and add. eſs above his condi- 

| tion, 
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tion, ſeemed well fitted to perſonate a prince of royal ex- 
traction. A report had been ſpread among the people, 
and received with great avidity, that Richard duke of 
York, ſecond ſon of Edward IV. had, by a ſecret 
eſcape, ſaved himſelf from the cruelty of his uncle, and 
lay ſomewhere concealed in Engiand. Simon, taking 
advantage of this rumour, had at firſt inſtructed his 
pupil to aſſume that name, which he found to be fo 
tondly cheriſhed by the public : But hearing afterwards 
a new report, that Warwic had made his eſcape from 
the Tower, and obſerving that this news was at- 
tended with no leſs general ſatisfaction, he changed the 
plan of his impoſture, and made Simnel perſonate that 
unfortunate prince. Though the youth was qualified by 
nature for the part which he was inſtructed to act; yet 
was it remarked, that he was better informed in circum- 
ſtances relating to the royal family, particularly in 
the adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he could be 
ſuppoſed to have learned from one of Simon's condition: 
And it was thence conjectured, that perſons of higher 
rank, partiſans of the houſe of York, had laid the plan of 
this conſpiracy, and had conveyed proper inſtructions to 
the actors. The queen -dowager herſelf was expoſed to 
ſuſpicron; and it was indeed the general opinion, how- 
ever unlikely it might ſeem, that ſhe had ſecretly given 
her conſent to the impoſture. This woman was of a 
very reitteſs diſpoſition. Finding that, inſtead of re- 
ceiving the reward of her ſervices in contributing to 
Henry's elevation, ſhe herſelf was fallen into abſo;ute in- 
ſignificance, her daughter treated with ſeverity, and all 
her friends brought under ſubjection, ſhe had conceived 
the moſt violent animoſity againſt him, and had reſolved” 
to make him feel the effects of her reſentment. She 
knew that the impoſtor, however ſucceſsful, might eaſily 
at laſt be ſet aſide; and if a way could be found at his 
riſque to ſubvert the government, ſhe hoped that a ſcene 
might be openech which, though difficult at preient exactly 
to foreſee, would gratify her revenge, and be on the 
whole leſs ir x me to her than that ſlavery and contempt 
to which ſhe was now reduced. | 1 ; 

ut 
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But whatever care Simon might take to convey in- 
| ſtruction to his pupil Simnel, he was ſenſible that the | 
| impoſture would not bear a cloſe inſpection; and he | 
| was therefore determined to open the firit public ſcene of 3 
ll - it in Ireland. That iſland, which was zealouſly attach- 4 
'F ed to the houſe of York, and bore an aileciiouate regard i 
ii to the memory of Clarence, Warwic's father, who had 
| | been their lieutenant, was improvicentiy allowed by 7 


Henry to remain in the ſame condition in which he found 
it; and all the counſellors and officers who had been ap- 
pointed by his predeceſſors ſtill retained their authority. 
No ſooner did Simnel preſent himſelf to Thomas Fitz- 
R n 2 1 ; - 

gerald earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his pro- 
tection as the unfortunate V/ſarwic, than that creduicus. 
nobleman; not ſuipecting ſo bold an impoſture, gave at- ö 
tent ion to him, and began to conſult ſome perſons of rank. 

with regard to this extraordinary incident. Theſe he 4 
F found e more ſanguine in their zeal and belief than I 

| himſelt : Aud in proportion as the ſtory diftuſed itſelf 


| } among thoſe of lower condition, it became the object of 
|| ſill greater paſſion and credulity, till the people in 

. Dublin with one conſent tendered their allegiance to 

a Simne], as to the true Plantagenet. Fond of a noveity, 

| which flattered their natural propenſion, they overicoked 

5 the daughters of Edward IV. who {icod beſore Warwic. 
| in the order of ſucceſſion; they payed th pretended pi ince 
attendance as their ſovereign, loaged him in the caltle of 
| Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a ſtatue 

| of the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him king, by the 
appeilation of Edward VI. The whole iſland followed the 
example of the capital; and not a ſword was anywhere 
drawn in Henry's quarrel. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to ſome per plexity. Determined always to 
face his enemees in perſon, he yet ſcrupled at preſent to 
leave England, where he ſuſpected the conſpiracy was 
firſt framed, and where he knew many perſons ot condi- 
tion, and the people in general, were much diſpoſed 
to give it countenance. In order to diſcoyer the ſecret 
ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures againſt this 
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open revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his 
miniſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a vigorous 
defence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his 
enemies. 

The firſt event which followed theſe deliberations 
gave ſurpriſe to the public : It was the ſeizure of the 
queen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and re- 
venue, and the cloſe confinement of her perſon in the 
nunnery of Bermondſey. This act of authority was co- 
vered with a very thin pretence. It was alleged that, 
notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry her 
daughter to Henry, fhe had yet yielded to the ſolicita- 
tions and menaces of Richard, and had delivered that 
princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. 
This crime, which was now become obſolete, and might 


admit of alleviations, was therefore ſuſpected not to be 


the real cauſe of the ſeverity with which the was treated 


and men believed that the king, unwilling to accuſe 


ſo near a rela:zon of a conſpiracy againſt him, had 
cloaked his vengeance or precaution under colour of an 
offence known to the whole world. They were after- 
wards the mere confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when they 
found that the unfortunate queen, though ſhe ſurvived 
this diſgrace ſeveral years, was never treated with any 
more lenity, but was allowed to end her lite in poverty, 


ſolitude, and confinement. 


The next meaſure of the king's was of a leſs excep- 
tionable nature. He ordered that Warwic ſhould be 
taken from the Tower, be led in proceſſion through the 
ſtreets of London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and 
there expoſed to the view of the whole people. He even 
gave directions that ſome men ot rank, attached to the 
houſe of York, and beſt acquainted with the perſon of 
this prince, ſhould approach him, and converſe with 
him: And he truſted that theſe, being convinced of the 
abſurd impoſture of Simnel, would put a ſtop to the 
credulity of the populace. The expedient had its 
effect in England: But in Ireland the people ſtill per- 
ſiſted in their revolt, and zealouſly retorted on the King 
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the reproach of propagating an impoſture, and of having 
ſhown a counterieit Warwic to the public. 

Henry had ſoon reaſon to apprehend that the deſign 
againſt him was not laid on ſuch ſlight foundations as the 
abſurdity of the contrivance ſeemed to indicate. John 
earl of Lincoln, ſon of John de la Pole duke of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to Edward IV. was en- 
gaged to take part in the conſpiracy. This nobleman, 
who poſleſſed capacity and courage, had entertained very 
aſpiring views; and his ambition was encouraged by 
the known intentions of his uncle Richard, who had 
formed a deſign, in caſe he himſelf ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, of declaring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown. 
The king's jealouſy againſt all eminent perſons of the 
York party, and his rigour towards Warwic, had 
farther ſtruck Lincoln with apprehenſions, and made 
him reſolve to ſeek for ſafety in the moſt dangerous 
counſels. Having fixed a ſecret correſpondence with fr 
Thomas Broughton, a man of great intereft in Lan- 
caſhire, he retired to Flanders, where Lovel had arrived 
a little before bim; and he lived during ſome time in the 
court of his aunt the dutcheſs ef Burgundy, by whom 
he had been invited over. AS, | 

Margaret, widow of Charles the Bold duke of Bur- 

ndy, not having any children of her own, attached 
herſelf, with an entire friendſhip, to her daughter-in-. 
law, married to Maximilian archduke of Auſtria ; and 
after the death of that princeſs, ſhe perſevered in her af- 
fection to Philip and Margaret her children, and oc- 
cupied herſelf in the care of their education and of their 
perſons. By her virtuous conduct and demeanour ſhe 
| had acquired great authority among the Flemings ; and 
IJived with much dignity, as well as economy, upon that 
ample dowry which ſhe inherited from her huſband. 
The reſentments of this princeſs were no leſs warm than 
her friendſhips ; and that ſpirit of faction, which it is ſo 
diffreult for a ſocial and ſangnine temper to guard 
againſt, had taken ſtrong poſleſſion of her heart, and 
entrenched ſomewhat on the probity which ſhone forth 
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in the other parts of her character. Hearing of the 
malignant jealouſy entertained by Henry againſt her fa- 
mily, and his oppreſſion of all its partiſans, ſhe was 
moved with the higheſt indignation, and ſhe determined 
to make him repent of that enmity to which ſo many of 
her friends, without any reaſon or neceſſity, had fallen 
victims. (1487.) After conſulting with Lincoln and 
Lovel, ſhe hired a body of two thouſand veteran Ger- 
mans, under the command of Martin Swart, a brave 
and experienced officer; and ſent them over, together 
with theſe two noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland. 
The countenance given by perſons of ſuch high rank, 
and the acceſſion of this military force, much raiſed the 
courage of the Iriſh, and made them entertain the reſolu- 
tion of invading England, where they believed the ſpirit 
of diſaffection as prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland, 
The poverty alſo under which they laboured made it im- 
poſſible for them to ſupport any longer their new court 
and army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong deſire of en- 
riching themſelves by plunder and preferment in Eng- 
land. 

Henry was not 1gnorant -of theſe intentions of his 
enemies; and he prepared himſeif for defence. He 
ordered troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the duke of 
Bedford and earl of Oxford. He confined the marquis 
of Dorſet, who he ſuſpected would reſent the injuries 
ſuffered by his mother the queen-dowager : 'And, to 
gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he made 
a pilgrimage to our lady of Walfhngham, famous for 
miracles; and there offered up prayers for ſucceſs, and 
tor deliverance from his enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel was landed at Foudrey in 
Lancaſhire, he drew together his forces, and advanced 
towards the enemy as far as Coventry. The rebels had 
entertained hopes that the diſaffected counties in the 
North would riſe in their favour : But the people in 


general, averſe to join Iriſh and German invaders, con- 
2 


vinced of Lambert's impoſture, and kept in awe by the 
king's reputation for ſucceſs and condud, either re- 
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mained in tranquillity, or gave aſſiſtance to the royal 
army. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who command- 
ed the rebels, finding no hopes but in victory, was de- 
termined to bring the matter to a ipeedy deciſion ; and 
the king, ſupported by the native courage of his temper, 
and emboldened by a great acceſſion of volunteers, who 
had joined him under the ear} of Shrewtbury and lord 
Strange, declined not the combat. The hoſtile armies 
met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham (6th June), 
and fought a battle, which was bloody, and more 
obſtinately diſputed than could have been expected 
from the inequality of their force. All the leaders of the 
rebels were reſolved to conquer or to periſh; and they 
inſpired their troops with like reſolution. The Ger- 
mans alſo, being veteran and experienced ſoldiers, kept 
the event long doubtful ; and even the Iriſh, though 111- 
armed and almoſt defenceleſs, ſhowed themſelves not de- 
fective in {pirit and bravery. The king's victory was 

urchaſed with loſs, but was entirely decitive. Lincoln, 
. and Swart, perithed in the field of battle, 
with four thouſand of their followers. As Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have undergone 
the ſame fate. Simnel, with his tutor Simon, was 
taken priſoner. Simon, being a prieſt, was not tried at 
law, and was only committed to cloſe cuſtody; Simnel was 
too contemptible to be an object either of apprehenſion or 
reſentment to Henry. He was pardoned, and made a 
ſcullion in the king's Kitchen; whence he was afterwards 
advanced to the rank of a falconer. 

Henry had now leiſure to revenge himſelf on his ene- 
mies. He made a progreſs into the northern parts, 
where he gave many proofs of his rigorous diſpolition. 
A ſtrict inquiry was made after thoſe who had athſted or 
favourcd the rebels. The puniſhments were not all 
ſanguinary : ThFking made his revenge ſubſervient to 
his avarice. Heavy fines were Jevied upon the delin- 
quents. The proccedings of the courts, and even the 
comts themſelves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals 
were tried by commiſſioners appointed for the purpoſe, 
or ti:y ſuffered puniihment by a jentence of a court- 
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martial, And, as a rumour had prevailed befcre the 
battle of Stoke, that the rebels had gained the victory, 
that the royal army was cut in pieces, and that the king 
himſelf had eſcaped by flight, Henry was reſolved to 
interpret the belief or propagation of this report as a 
mark of diſaffection; and he puniſhed many tor that 
pretended crime. But ſuch in this age was the ſituation 
of the Engliſh government, that the royal prerogative, 
which was but imperfectly reſtrained during the moſt 
peaceable periods, was ſure, in tumultuous or even ſuſ- 
Prue times, which frequently recurred, to break all 
ounds of law, and to violate public liberty. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the puniſh- 
ment of his enemies, he determined to give content= 
ment to the people in a point which, though a mere cere- 
mony, was paſſionately deſired by them. The queen 
had been married near two years, but had not yet been 
crowned ; and this affectation of delay had given great 
diſcontent to the public, and had been one principal 
ſource of the diſaffection which prevailed. The king, 
inſtructed by experience, now finiſhed the ceremony of 
her coronation (25th Nov.); and, to ſhow a diſpoſition 
ſtill more gracious, he reſtored to liberty the marquis of 
Dorſet, who had been able to clear himfelf of all the ſuſ- 
Picions entertained againſt him, | 
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State of foreign affairs —State of Scotland—of Spain— 
of the Loau Countries—of France Britanuy— French 
invaſion of Britanny—PFrench embaſſy to Englaud—Diſ- 

ſimulation of the French court An inſurrection in the 
North—ſupprefſed— King ſends forces into Britanny— 
Annexation of Britanny to France—A parliament Mar 
ewith France— Invajion of France—Peace with France 
— Perkin Marbec— His impoſlure—He is avowed by the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy— and by many of the Engliſh nobility 
rial and execution of Stanley—A parliament. 


(1488.) + 5 HE king acquired great reputation through. 
out Europe by the vigorous and proſperous 
conduct of his domeſtic affairs: But as ſome incidents 
about this time invited hjm to look abroad, and exert 
himſelf in behalf of his allies, it will be neceſſary, in 
order to give a juſt account of his foreign meaſures, to 
explain the ſituation of the neighbouring kingdoms ; be- 
ginning with Scotland, which lies moſt contiguous. 
The kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained that 
ſtate which diſtinguiſnes a civilized monarchy, and which 
enables the government, by the force of its laws and 
inſtitutions alone, without any extraordinary capacity 
in the ſoyereign, to maintain itſelf in order and tran- 
quillity. James III. who now filled the throne, was a 
prince of little induſtry and of a narrow genius; and 
though it behoved him to yield the reins of government 
to his miniſters, ne had never been able to make any 
choice which could give contentment both to himſelf 


and to his people. When he beſtowed his confidence on 


any of the principal nobility, he found that they exalted 
their own family to ſuch a height as was dangerous to 
the prince, and gave umbrage to the ſtate: When he 
conferred favour on any perſon of meaner birth, on 
whoſe ſubmiſſion he could more depend, the barons of 
his kingdom, enraged at the power of an upſtart minion, 
proceeded to the utmoit extremities 2gainſt their ſo- 

vereign. 
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vereign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of con- 
queſts, a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing 
that kingdom to ſubjection; but as he was probably 
ſenſible that a warlike people, though they might be 
over-run by reaſon of their domeitic diviſions, coul 
not be retained in obedience without a regular military 


force, which was then unknown in England, he rather 


intended the renewal of the peace with Scotland, and 
ſent an embally to James for that purpoſe. But the 


Scots, who never deſired a durable peace with England, 
and who deemed their ſecurity to conſiſt in conſtantly 


preſerving themſelves in a warlike poſture, would not 
agree to more than a ſeven years truce, which was ac- 
cordingly concluded. | 

The European ſtates on the continent were then 
haſtening faſt to the ſituation in which they have re. 
mained, without any material alteration, tor near three 


centuries; and began to unite themſelves into one ex- 


tenſive ſyſtem of policy, which comprehended the chief 
powers of Chriſtendom. Spain, which had hitherto 
been almoſt entirely occupied within herſelf, now became 
formidable by the union of Arragon and Caſtile in the 
perions of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who being princes 
of great capacity, employed their force in enterpriſes 
the moſt advantageous to their combined monarchy. 
The conqueſt of Granada from the Moors was then 
undertaken, and brought near to a happy conc:ufjon. 
And in that expedition the military genius of Spain 
was revived ; honour and ſecurity were attained ; and 
her princes, no longer kept in awe by a domeſtic enemy 
ſo dangerous, began to enter into all the tranſactions of 
Europe, and make a great figure in every war and 
negotiation. | 

Maximilian king of the Romans, ſon of the emperor 
Frederic, had, by his marriage with the hei:eſs of 
Burgundy, acquired an intereſt in the Netherlands; and 
though the death of his conſort had weakened his con- 
nexions with that country, he ſtill pretended to the 
government as tutor to his {on Philip, and his authority 
had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and —_— 
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of the provinces. But as Flanders and Hainault ſtill 
refuſed to ſubmit to his regency, and even appointed 
other tutors to Philip, he had been engaged in long 
wars againſt that obſtinate people, and never was able 
thoroughly to ſubdue their ſpirit. That he might free 
himſelf from the oppoſition of France, he had concluded 
a peace with Lewis XI. and had given his davghter 
Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the dauphin; 
together with Artois, Franche-Compte, and Charolois, 
as her dowry. But this alliance had not produced the 
deſired effect. The dauphin ſucceeded to the crown of 
France by the appellation of Charles VIII.; but Maxi- 
milan ſtill found the mutinies of the Flemings foinented 
by the intrigues of the court of France. | 
France, during the two preceding reigns, had made 
a mighty increaſe in power and greatneſs , and had not 


other ſtates of Europe at the fame time reccived an ac- 


ceſſion of force, it had been impolitble to have retaine« 
her within her ancient boundaries. Moit of the great 
fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Gui— 
enne, Provence, and burgundy, had been united to the 
crown; the Engliſn had been expelled from all their 
conqueſts; the authority of the prince had been raiſed 
to ſuch a height as enabled him to maintain law and 
order; a conſiderable military force was kept on foot, 
and the finances were able to ſupport it. Lewis XI. 


indecd, from whom many of theſe advantages were 


derived, was dead, and had left his ſon in early youth 
and ill educated, to ſuſtain the weight of the monarchy : 
But having entruſted the government to his daughter 


Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a woman of ſpirit and capacity, 


the French power ſuffered no check or decline. On the 
contrary, this princeſs formed the great project, which 
at laſt ſhe happily effected, of uniting to the crown 
Britanny, the laſt and moſt independent fief of the 

monarchy. ns | 
Francis II. duke of Britanny, conſcious of his own 
incapacity for government, had reſigned himſelf to the 
direct: on of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, more 
remarkable for abilities than for virtue or integrity. 
e 
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The nobles of Britanny, diſpleaſed with the great ad- 
vancement of this favourite, had even proceeded to diſ- 
affection againſt their ſovereign ; and afier many tumults 
and diſorders, they at laſt united among themtelves, 
and in a violent manner ſeized, tried, and put to death 
the obnoxious miniſter. Dreading the reſentment of 
the prince for this invaſion of his authority, many of 
them retired to France; others, for protection and 
ſafety, maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the 
French miniſtry, who, obſerving the great diffenſtons 
among the Bretons, thought the opportunny javourable 
for invading the dutchy; and fo much the rather, as 
they could cover their ambition under the ſpecieus pre- 
tence of providing for domeſtic ſecurity. 

Lewis duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, and 
pieſumptive heir of the monarchy, had diiputed the 
adminiſtration with the lady of Beavjeu ; and though 
his pretenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, he ttill 
maintained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid 
ſchemes for ſubverting the authority of that princeſs, 
Finding his conſpiracies deteéted, he took to arms, and 
fortified himſelf in Beaugenci; but as his revoit was 
precipitate, before his confederates were ready to join 
him, he had been obliged to ſubmit, and to receive ſuch 
conditions as the French miniſtry were pleaſed to impoſe 
upon him. Actuated, however, by his ambition, and 
even by his fears, he foon retired out of France, and 
took ſhelter with the duke of Britanny, who was de- 
irous of ftrengthening bimſelf againſt the deſigns of 
the lady of Beaujeu, by the friendſhip and credit of the 
duke of Orleans. This latter prince alſo, perceiving 
the aſcendant which he ſoon acquired over the duke of 
Britanny, had engaged many of his partiſans to join 
him at that court, and had formed the deſign of ag- 
grandiſing himſelf by a marriage with Anne, the heir 
of that opulent dutchy. 

The barons of Britanny, who ſaw all-favour engroſſed 
by the duke of Orleans and his train, renewed a ſtricter 
correſpondence with France, and even invited the French 


king to make an invaſon on their country, Dehirous, 


however, 
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however, of preſerving its independency, they had re- 


gulated the number of ſuccours which France was to 
ſend them, and had ſtipulated that no fortified place in 
Britanny ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of that mo- 
narchy: A vain precaution, where revolted ſubjects 
treat with a power ſo much ſuperior! The French 
invaded Britanny with forces three times more numerous 
than thoſe which they had promiſed to the barons ; and 


adyancing into the heart of the country, laid fiege to 


Ploermel. To oppoſe them, the duke raiſed a numerous 
but ill-diſciplined army, which he put under the com- 
mand of the duke of Orleans, the count of Dunois, 
and others of the French nobility. The army, diſcon- 
tented with his choice, and jealous of their confederates, 
Joon diſbanded, and left their prince with too ſmall a 
force to keep the field againſt his invaders. He retired 
to Vannes; but being hotly purſued by the French, 
who had now made themſelves maſters of Ploermel, he 
eſcaped to Nantz; and the enemy having previouſly 


taken and garriſoned Vannes, Dinant, and other. places, 


laid cloſe ſiege to that city. The barons of Britanny, 
finding their country menaced with total ſubjection, be- 
gan gradually to withdraw from the French army, and 
to make peace with their ſovereign. | 
This deſertion, however, of the Bretons diſcouraged 
not the court of France from purſuing her favourite 
project of reducing Britanny to ſubjection. The ſitua- 
tion of Europe appeared tavourable to the execution of 
this deſign. Maximilian was indeed engaged in cloſe 
alliance with the duke of Britanny, and had even 
opened a treaty for marrying his daughter; but he was 
on all occaſions ſo indigent, and at that time ſo diſ- 
quieted by the mutinies of the Flemings, that little 
effectual aſſiſtance could be expected from him. Ferdi- 
nand was entirely occupied in the conqueſt of Granada; 


and it was alſo known, that if France would reſign to 


him Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, to which he had preten- 
Hons, the could at any time engage him to abandon the 
intereſt of Britanny. England alone was both enabled 
by her power, and engaged by her intereſts, to ſupport 
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the independency of that dutchy; and the moſt dangerous 
oppoſition was therefore, by Anne of Beaujeu, expected 
from that quarter. In order to cover her real deſigns, 
no ſooner was ſne informed of Henry's ſucceſs againſt 
Simnel and his partiſans, than ſhe deſpatched ambaſſadors 
to the court of London, and made profeſſions of the 
greateſt truſt and confidence in that monarch. 

The ambaſſadors, after congratulating Henry on his 
late victory, and communicating to him, in the moſt 


cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, ſome ſucceſſes 


of their maſter againſt Maximilian, came in the progreſs 
of their diſcourſe to mention the late tranſactions in 
Britanny. They told him, that the duke having given 
protection to French fugitives and rebels, the king had 
been neceſſitated, contrary to his intention and inclina- 
tion, to carry war into that dutchy: That the honour 
of the crown was intereſted not to ſuffer a vaſſal ſo far 
to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the ſecurity 
of the government leſs concerned to prevent the conſe- 
quences of this dangerous temerity: That the fugitives 
were no mean or obſcure perſons; but, among others, 
the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, who, 
finding himſelf obnoxious to juſtice for treaſonable 
practices in France, had fled into Britanny, where he 
ſtill perſevered in laying ſchemes of rebellion againſt his 
ſovereign: That the war being thus, on the part of the 
French monarch, entirely defenſive, it would immedi- 
ately ceaſe, when the duke of Britanny, by returning 
to his duty, ſhould remove the cauſes of it: That their 
maſter was ſenſible of the obligations which the duke 
in very critical times had conferred on Henry; but it 
was known allo, that in times ſtill more critical, he or 
his mercenary counſellors had deſerted him, and put his 
life in the utmoſt hazard: That his ſole refuge in theſe 
deſperate extremities had been the court of France, 
which not only protected his perſon, but ſupplied him 
with men and money, with which, aided by his own 


valour and conduct, he had been enabled to mount the 


throne of England: That France in this tranſaction 
had, from friendſhip to Henry, acted contrary to what 
| | in 
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in a narrow view might be eſteemed her own intereſt ; 
ſince, inſtead of an odious tyrant, ſhe had contributed 
to eſtabliſh on a rival throne a prince endowed with ſuch 
virtue and abilities: And that as both the juſtice of 
the cauſe, and the obligations conferred on Henry, thus 


preponderated on the ſide of France, ſhe reatonably ex- 


pected that, if the ſituation of his affairs did not permit 
him to give her aſſiſtance, he would at leaſt preſerve a 


- neutrality between the contending parties. 


This diſcourſe of the French ambaſſadors was plau- 
ſible; and to give it greater weight, they communicated 


to Henry, as in confidence, their maſter's intention, 


after he ſhould have ſettled the differences with Bri- 
tanny, to lead an army into Italy, and make good his 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples: A project which 
they knew would give no umbrage to the court of Eng- 
land. But ail theſe artifices were in vain employed 
againſt the penetration of the king. He clearly ſaw that 
France had entertained the view of ſubduing Bruanny 
but he alſo perceived, that ſhe would meet with great, 
and, as he thought, inſuperable dificulties in the execu- 
tion of her proje&t. The native force of that dutchy, 
he knew, had always been conſiderable, and had often, 
without any foreign aſſiſtance, reſiſted the power of 
France; the natural temper of the French nation, he 
imagined, would make them eafily abandon any enter- 
prite which required perſeverance ; and as the heir of the 
crown was confederated with the duke of Britanny, the 


miniſters would be ſtill more remiſs in proſecuting a 
| ſcheme which muſt draw on them his reſentment and 


diſpleaſure. Should even theſe internal obſtructions be 
removed, Maximilian, whoſe enmity to France was well 
known, and who now paid his addreſſes to the heireſs of 
Britanny, would be able to make a diverſion on the ſide 
of Flanders ; nor couid it be expected that France, if 
ſhe proſecuted ſuch ambitious projets, would be al- 


| Jowed to remain in tranquillity by Ferdinand and Iſa- 


bella. Above all, he thought the French court could 


never expect that England, fo deeply intereſted to pre- 
. ſerve the independency of Britanny, ſo able by her powe 
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and ſituation to give effectual and prompt aſſiſtance, 
would permit ſuch an acceſſion of force to her rival. 
He imagined, therefore, that the miniſters of France, 
convinced of the impracticability of their ſcheme, would 
at laſt embrace pacific views, and would abandon an 
enterpriſe ſo obnoxious to all the potentates of Eu- 
rope. e 
This reaſoning of Henry was ſolid, and might juſtly 
engage him in dilatory and cautious meaſures: But 
there entered into his conduct another motive, which was 
apt to draw him beyond the juſt bounds, becauſe founded 
on a ruling paſſion. His frugality, which by degrees 
degenerated into avarice, made him averſe to all warlike 
enterpriſes and diſtant expeditions, and engaged him 
previouſly to try the expedient of negotiation. He deſ- 
patched Urſwic his almoner, a man of addreſs and abi- 
lities, to make offer of his mediation to the contending 
parties: An offer which he thought, if accepted by 
France, would ſoon lead to a compoſure of all dif- 
ferences; if refuſed or eluded, would at leaſt diſcover 
the perſeverance of that court in her ambitious projects. 
Urſwic found the lady of Beaujeu, now dutcheſs of 
Bourbon, engaged in the ſiege of Nantz, and had the 
ſatisfaction to fiad that his maſter's offer of mediation 
was readily embraced, and with many expreſſions of 
confidence and moderation. That able princeſs con- 
cluded, that the duke of Orleans, who governed the 
court of Britanny, foreſeeing that every accommodation 
muſt be made at his expenſe, would uſe all his intereſt 
to have Henry's propoſal rejected; and would by that 
means make an apology for the French meatures, and 
draw on the Bretons the reproach of obſtinacy and in- 
Juſtice, The event juſtified her prudence. When the 
Engliſh ambaſſador made the ſame offer to the duke of 
Britanny, he received for anfwer, in the name of that 
prince, that having ſo long acted the part of protector 
and guardian to Henry during his youth and adverſe 
fortune, he had expected from a monarch of ſuck virtue, 
more effect ual aſnſtance in his preſent diſtreſſes, than a 
barren oficr of mediation, which ſulpended not the pro- 

: grets 
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greſs of the French arms : That if Henry's gratitude 
were not tufficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, his 
prudence, as king of England, ſhould diſcover to him 
the pernicious conſequences attending the conqueſt of 
Britanny, and its annexation to the crown of France: 
That that kingdom, already too powerful, would be 
enabled, by ſo great an acceſſion of force, to diſplay, to 
the ruin of England, that hoſtile diſpoſition which had 
always ſubſiſted between thoſe rival nations: That 
Britanny, ſo uſeful an ally, which, by its ſituation, 
gave the Engliſh an entrance into the heart of France, 
being annexed to that Kingdom, would be equally ena- 
bled, from its ſituation, to difturb, either by piracies or 
naval armaments, the commerce and peace of England : 
And that, if the duke rejected Henry's mediation, it 
proceeded neither from an inclination to a war, which 
he experienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a con- 
fidence in his own force, which he knew to be much in- 
ferior to that of the enemy; but, on the contrary, from 
a ſenſe of his preſent neceſſities, which muſt engage the 
king to act the part of his contederate, not that of a 
med: ator. : 

When this anſwer was reported to the king, he aban- 
doned not the plan which he had formed : He only con- 
cluded, that ſome more time was requiſite to quell the 
obitinacy of the Bretons, and make them ſubmit to 
reaſon. And when he learned that the people of Bri- 


tanny, anxious for their duke's ſafety, had formed a 


tumultuary army of 60,000 men, and had obliged the 
French to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz, he fortified himſelf 


the more in his opinion, that the court of France would 


at laſt be reduced, by multiplied obſtacles and difficu]l- 
ties, to abandon the project of reducing Britanny to 
ſubjection. He continued therefore his ſcheme of nego- 
tiation, and thereby expuſed himfelf to be deceived b 
the artifices of the French miniſtry ; who, ſtill pretend- 
ing pacific intentions, ſent lord Bernard Daubigny, a 
Scotchman of quality, to London, and preſſed Henry 
not to be diſcouraged in offering his mediation to the 
court of Britanny, The king, on his part, deſpatched 
| another 
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another embaſſy, conſiſting of Urſwic the abbot of 
Abingdon, and fir Richard Tonſtal, who carried new 
propoſals for an amicable treaty, No effectual ſuccours, 
meanwhile, were provided for the diſtreſſed Bretons, 
Lord Woodville, brother to the queen-dowager, having 
aſked leave to raiſe underhand a body of volunteers, and 
to tranſport them into Britanny, met with a refutal 
from the king, who was deſirous of preſerving the ap- 


pearance of a ſtrict neutrality. That nobleman, how- 


ever, ſtill perſiſted in his purpoſe. He went over to the 
Iſle of Wight, of which he was governor ; levied a 
body of 400 men; and having at laſt obtained, as is 
ſuppoſed, the ſecret permiſſion of Henry, failed with 


them to Britanny. This enterpriſe proved fatal to the 


leader, and brought ſmall relief to the unhappy duke. 
The Bretons raſhly engaged in a general action with the 
French at St. Aubin (28th July), and were diſcomfited. 
Woodville and all the Engliſh were put to the ſword ; 
together with a body of Bretons, who had been accoutred 
in the garb of Englitkmen, in order to ſtrike a greater 
terror into the French, to whom the martial proweſs of 
that nation was always formidable. The duke of Or- 
leans, the prince of Orange, and many other perſons of 
rank, were taken priſoners: And the military force of 
Britanny was totally broken. The death of the duke, 
which followed ſoon after (th September), threw affairs 
into ſtill greater confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the 
ſtate with a final ſubjection. | 
Though the king did not prepare againſt theſe events, 
ſo hurtful to the intereſts of England, with tuffcient vi- 
gour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 
them. Determined to maintain a pacific conduct, as 
far as the ſituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew 
the warlike temper of his ſubjects, and obſerved, that 
their ancient and inveterate animolity to France was 
now revived by the proſpect of this great acceſſion to her 
power and grandeur. He reſolved therefore to make 
advantage of this diſpoſition, and draw ſome ſupplies 
from the people, on pretence of giving aſſiſtance to the 


duke of Britanny. He had ſununoned a parjiament at 
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Weſtminſter *; and he foon perſuaded them to grant 
him a conſiderable ſubhdy f. But this ſupply, though 
voted by parliament, involved the king in unexpected 
difficulties. The counties of Durham and York, al- 
ways diſcontented with Henry's government, and farther 
provoked by the late oppreſſions, under which they had 
laboured, after the ſuppreſſion of Simnel's rebellion, re- 
fſted the commiſſioners who were appointed to levy the 
tax. The commiſſioners, terrified with this appearance 
of ſedition, made application to the ear] of Northum- 
berland, and deſired of him advice and aſſiſtance in the 
execution of their office. That nobleman thought the 
matter of importance enough to conſult the king ; who, 
unwiliing to yield to the humours of a diſcontented po- 
pulace, and foreſeeing the pernicious conſequence of ſuch 
a precedent, renewed his orders for ſtriftly levying the 
impoſition. Northumberland ſummoned together the 
juitices and chief freeholders, and delivered the king's 
commands in the moſt imperious terms, which, he 
thought, would enforce obedience, but which tended 
only to provoke the people, and make them believe him 
the adviier of thole orders which he delivered to them. 
They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland in his 
houſe, and put him to death, Having incurred ſuch 
deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them to 
declare againſt the king himſelf; and being inſtigated 
by John Achamber, a ſeditious fellow of low birth, 
they choſe fiir John Egremond their leader, and pre- 
pared themſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry was 
not diſmayed with an inſurrection lo precipttate and ill. 
ſupported. He immediately levied a force, which he 
put vnder the command of the earl of Surrey, whom he 
had freed from confinement, and received into favour. 
His intention was to tend down theſe troops, in order to 
check the progrets of the rebels; while he himſelf ſhould 


* 9th November 1487. 
+ Polydore Virgil, p. 579. ſays, that this impoſition was 
a capitation tax; the other hiſlorians ſay, it was a tax of 
two thillings in the pound. ; 
| follow: 
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follow with a greater body, which would abſolutely in- 
ſure ſucceſs. But Surrey thought himiclt ſtrong enough 
to encounter alone a raw and unarmed multitude ; and 
he ſuccceded in the attempt. The rebels were diſſipated ; 
John Achamber was taken priſoner, and afterwards 
executed with ſome of his accomplices ; tir John Egre- 
mond fled to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who gave him 
protection; the greater number of the rebels received a 

ardon. 

- (1489.) Henry had probably expected, when he ob- 
tained this grant from parliament, that he ſhould be 
able to terminate the affair of Britanny by negotiation, 
and that he might thereby fill his coffers with the money 
levied by the impoſition. But as the diſtreſſes of the 
Bretons ſtil] multiplied, and became every day more 
urgent; he found himlelf under the neceſſity of taking 
more viz orous meaſures, in order to ſupport them. On 
the death of the duke, the French had revived ſome anti- 
-gquated claims to the dominion of the dutchy; and as 
the duke ot Orleans was now captive in France, their 
former pretence for hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a 
cover to their ambition. The king reſolved, therefore, 
to engage as auxiliary to Britanny; and to conſult the 
intereſts as well as deſires of his people, by oppoſing 
himſelf to the progreſs of the French power. Beſides 
enter ing into a league with Maximilian, and another 
with Ferdinand, which were diftant rciources, he levied 
a body of troops to the number of 6000 men, with an 
intention of tranſporting them into Britanny. Still 
anxious, however, for the repayment of his expenſes, 
he concluded a treaty with the young dutcheſs, by which 
ſhe engaged to deliver into his hands two ſea-port towns, 
there to remain till ſhe ſhould entirely refund the charges 
of the armament. Though he engaged for the ſervice of 
theſe troops during the ſpace of ten months only, yet 
Was the dutcheſs obliged, by the neceſſity of her affairs, 
to ſubmit to ſuch rigid conditions, impoſed by an ally 
ſo much concerned in intereſt to protect her. The forces 
arrived under the command of lord Willoughby of 
Sroke ; and made the Bretons, during ſome time, * 
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of the field. The French retired into their garriſons 
and expected, by dilatory meaſures, to waſte the fire of 
the Englith, and diſguſt them with the enterpriſe. The 
ſcheme was well laid, and met with ſucceſs. Lord 
Broke found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in the counſels 
of Britanny, that no meaſures could be concerted for any 
undertaking ; no ſuppiy obtained; no proviſions, car- 
riages, artillery, or military itores procured. The 
whole court was rent into factions: No one miniſter had 
acquired the aſcendant: And whatever project was 
formed by one, was ſure to be traverſed by another. 
The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every enterprile by theſe 
animoſities and uncertain counſels, returned home as 
ſoon as the time of their ſervice was elapſed ; leaving 
only a ſmall] garriſon in thoſe towns which had been 
conſigned into their hands. During their ſtay in Bri- 
tanny, they had only contributed ſtill farther to waſte 
the country; and by their departure, they left it en- 
tirely at the mercy of the enemy. So feeble was the ſuc- 
cour which Henry, in this important conjun'cture, af- 
forded his ally, whom the invaſion of a foreign enemy, 
concurring with domeſtic diſſenſions, had reduced to the 

utmoſt diſtreſs. | 
"The great object of the domeſtic diſſenſions in Bri- 
tanny was the diſpoſal of the young dutcheſs in marriage. 
The mareſchal Rieux, favoured by Henry, ſeconded 
the ſuit of the lord d'Albret, who led ſome forces to her 
aſſiſtance. The chancellor Montauban, obſerving the 
averſion of the dutcheſs to this ſuitor, inſiſted that a petty 
prince, ſuch as d' Albret, was unable to ſupport Anne 
in her preſent extremities ; and he recommended ſome 
more powerful ali:ance, particularly that of Maximilian 
king of the Romans. (1490.) This party at laſt pre- 
vailed ; the marriage with Maximilian was celebrated 
by proxy; and the dutcheſs thenceforth aſſumed the title 
of Queen of the Romans. Bat this magnificent appel- 
lation was all ſhe gained by her marriage. Maximilian, 
deſtitute of troops and money, and embarraſſed with the 
continual revolts of the Flemings, could ſend no ſuccour 
to his diſtreſſed conſort ; while d' Albret, enraged at the 
preference 


vw ©” 


preference given to his rival, deſerted her cauſe, and 
received the French into Nantz, the moſt important 
place in the dutchy, both for ſtrength and riches. 

The French court now began to change their ſcheme 
with regard to the ſubjection of Britanny. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret daughter of Maxi- 
milian z who, though too young for the conſummation 
of het marriage, had been ſent to Paris to be educated, 
and at this time bore the title of Queen of France. Be- 
ſides the rich dowry which ſhe brought the king, ſhe 
was, after her brother Philip, then in early youth, heir 
to all the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy; and 
ſeemed, in many reſpe&s, the moſt proper match that 
could be choſen for the young monarch. Theſe circum- 
ſtances had ſo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, that 
they never ſuſpected any other intentions in the French 
court; nor were they able to diicover that engagements, 
feemingly ſo advantageous, and ſo jolemnly entered into, 
could be infringed and ſet aide. But Charles began to 
perceive that the conqueſt of Britanny, in oppoſition to 
the natives, and to all the great powers of Chriſtendom, 
would prove a difficult enterpriſe; and that even if he 
ſhould over-run the country, and make himſelf maſter of 
the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long to re- 
tain poſſeſſion of them. The marriage alone of the 
dutcheſs could fully reannex that fief to the crown; and 
the preſent and certain enjoyment of ſo conſiderable a 
territory ſeemed preferable to the proſpect of inheriting 
the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy ; a proſpect 
which became every day more diſtant and precarious. 
Above all, the marriage of Maximilian and Anne ap- 
peared de{tructive to the grandeur, and even ſecurity, of 
the French monarch; while that prince, poſſeſſing Flan- 
ders on the cne hand, and Britanny on the other, might 
thus, from both quarters, make inroads into the heart 
of the country. The only remedy tor thele evils was 
therefore concluded to be the diſſolution of the two mar- 
riages, which had been celebrated, but not confum- 
mated ;z and the eſpouſal of the dutcheſs of Britanny by 


the king of France. 
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It was neceſſary that this expedient, which had not 
been foreſeen by any court in Europe, and which they 
were all io much intereſted to oppoſe, ſhould be kept a 
profound ſecret, and ſhould be diſcovered to the world 
only by the full execution of it. The meaſures of the 
French miniſtry in the conduct of this delicate enterpriſe 
were wiſe and political. While they preſſed Britanny 
with all the rigours of war, they fecretly gained the count 
of Dunois, who poſſeſſed great authority with the Bre- 
tons; and having alſo engaged in their intereſts the 
prince of Or:nge, coulin-german to the dutcheſs, they 

ave him his liberty, and ſent. him into Britanny. 

heſe partiſans, ſupported by other emiſſaries of France, 

repared the minds of men for the great revolution pro- 
jected, and diſplayed, though ſtil] with many precau- 
tions, all the advantages of a union with the French 
monarchy. They repreſented to the barons of Bri- 
tanny, that their country, haraſſed during io many years 
with perpetual war, had need of ſome repoſe, and of a 
ſolid and lafting peace with the only power that was 
formidable to them: That their alliance with Maximilian 
was not able to afford them even preſent protection; 
and, by cloſely uniting them to a power which was rival 
to the greatneſs of France, fixed them in perpetual en- 
mity with that potent monarchy : That their vicinity 
expoled them firſt to the inroads of the enemy; and the 
happicit event which, in ſuch a ſituation, could befal 
them, would be to attain a peace, though by a final ſub- 
jection to France, and by the Joſs of that liberty tranſ- 
mitted to them from their anceſtors: And that any 
other expedient, compatibie with the honcur of the ſtate, 
and their duty to their ſovereign, was preferable to a 
ſcene of ſuch diſorder and devaſtation. 

Theſe figgeſtions had influence with the Bretons : 
But the chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the prejudices 
of the young duicheſs herielf. That princels had im- 
bibed a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againk the French nation, 
particularly agarinit Charies, the author of all the cala- 
mities which, from her earlieſt infancy, had befallen her 
family. She had allo fixed her affections on Maximilian; 

aud 
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and as ſhe now deemed him her huſband, ſhe could not, 
fie thought, without incurring the greateit guilt, and 
violating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a 
marriage with any other perſon. (1491.) In order to 
overcome her obſtinacy, Charles gave the duke of Or- 
| > Jeans his liberty, who, though formerly a ſuitor to the 


utcheſs, was now contented to ingratiate himſelf with 
the king, by employing in his favour ell the intereſt 
3} which he ſtil] poſſeſied in Britanny. Mareſchal Rieux 
2 and chancellor Montauban were reconciled by his media- 


tion; and thele rival minitters now concurred with the 
prince of Orange and the count of Dunois, in 3 
„ the concluſion of a marriage with Charles. By their 
ſuggeſtion, Charles advanced with a powerful army, and 
inveſted Rennes, at that time the feſidence of the dut- 
cheſs; who, aſſailed on all hands, and finding none to 
ſupport her in her inflexibility, at laſt opened the gates 
of the city, and agreed to eſpouſe the king of France. 
She was married at Langey in Touraine; conducted to 
St. Dennis, where ſhe was crowned ; thence made her 
entry into Paris, amidſt the joytu] acclamations of the 
people, who regarded this marriage as the moſt proſper- 
odius event that could have befallen the monarchy. 
| The triumph and ſucceſs of Charles was the moſt 
ſenſible mortification to the king of the Romans. He 
had loſt a conſiderable territory, which he thought he 
7 had acquired, and an accompliſhed princeſs, whom he 
had eſpouſed ; he was affronted in the perion of his 
daughter Margaret, who was ſent back to him after ſhe 
had been treated, during ſome years, as queen of France 
he had reaſon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupine 
ſecurity, in neglecting the conſummation of his marriage, 
which was eaſily practicable tor him, and which would have 
N rendered the tie indiſſoluble : Theſe conſiderations threw 
Ss > him into the moſt violent rage, which he vented in very 


- > indecent expreſſions ; and he threatened France with an 
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1» invoeſion from the united arms of Auſtria, Spain, and 
- England. | 
r The king of England had alſo juft reaſon to reproach 
3 7 -himGlf with miſconduct in this important tranſaction 3 
£4 | 


and 
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and though the affair had terminated in a manner which 
he could not preciſely foreſee, his neghgence in leaving 
his moſt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion 
of ſuperior power, could not but appear, on reflection. 
the refult of timid caution and narrow politics. As he 
valued himſelt on his extenſive foreſight and profound 
judgment, the aſcendant acquired over him by a raw 
youth ſuch as Charles, could not but give him the 
higheſt diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, 
after all remedy for his miſcarriage was become abſo- 
lutely impracticable. But he was farther actuated by 
avarice, a motive ſtill more predominant with him than 
either pride or revenge; and he fought, even from his 
preſent diſappointments, the gratification of this ruling 
paſſion. On pretence of a French war, he iſſued a 
commiſſion (7th July) for levying a benevelence on his 
people; a {pecics of taxation which had been aboliſhed 


by a recent law of Richard III. This violence (for 


ſuch it really was) fell chiefly on the commercial part of 
the nation, who were poſletJed of the ready money. 
London alone contributed to the amount of near 10,000 
pounds. Archbithop Morton, the chancellor, initructed 


the commiſſioners to employ a dilemma, in which every 


one might be comprehended: If the perſons applied to 
iived frugally, they were told that their partimony mult 
neceſſarily have enriched them: If their method of living 
were [plendid and hoſpitable, they were concluded to be 
opulent on account of their expenſes. This device was 


by ſome called chancellor Morton's fork, by others his 


crutch. | 

So little apprehenſive was the king of a parliament on 
account ot his jevying this arhiirary impoſition, that he 
ſoon after tummoned that aſſæeinbly to meet at Weſtmin- 
lter (27m OdH.); and he even expected to enrich him- 
ſeit tarther by working on their paſſions and prejudices. 
He knew the diſpleaſure which the Engliſh had conceiv- 


* Rymer, vol. xii. p. 446. Bacon ſays that the benevo. 
lence was levied with conſent of parliament, which is a miſ- 
take, 
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ed againſt France on account of the acquiſition of 
Britanny; and he tock care to ini:ſt on that topic, in 
the ſpeech which he himſelf pronounced to the parlia- 
ment. He told them that France, elated with her late 
: 2 ſucceſſes, had even proceeded to à contempt of Eng- 
1 land, and had refufed to pay the tribute which Lewis XI, 
0 2 had ſtipulated to Edward IV.: That it became ſo war- 
> luke a nation as the Engliſh to be rouſed by this indig- 
nity, and not to limit their pretenſions merely to repel- 


1 Iing the preſent injury: That, for his part, he was de- 

y termined to lay claim to the crown itſelf of France, and 
to maintain by force of ams ſo jult a title, tranſmitted 

n | 2 

va to him by his gallant anceſtors ; That Crecy, Poictiers, 


„and Azincour, were ſufficient to inſtruct them in their 
ſuperiority over the enemy; nor did he deſpair of add- 
ing new names to the glorious catalogue: That a king 
4 of France had been priſoner in London, and a king of 
England had been crowned at Paris; events which 
„F mould animate them to an emulation of like glory with 
that which had been enjoyed by their foretathers : That 


0 the domeſtic diſſenſions of England had been the ſole 
3 | cauſe of her loſing theſe foreign dominions; and her 
7 pPreſent internal union would be the effectual means 
„ of recovering them: That where ſuch Jalting honour 


Vas in view, and ſuch an important acquiſition, it be- 

came not brave men to repine at the advance of a little 
treaſure: And that, for his part, he was determined to 
z make the war maintain itfeif; and hoped, by the inva- 


is _ Hon of fo opulent a kingdom as France, to increaſe, 
rather than diminiſh, the riches of the nation. 
n | Notwithſtanding theſe magnificent vaunts of the king, 
> all men of penetration concluded, from the perſonal cha- 
„ Þ} Tadter of the man, and ſtill more from the ſituation of 
1. affairs, that he had no ſerious intention of puſhing the 
s, war to ſuch extremities as he pretended. France was 
not now in the ſʒhme condition as when ſuch ſucceſsful 
inroads had been made upon her by former kings of 
5 England. The great fiefs were united to the crown ; the 
princes of the bieod were deſirous of tranquillity; the 


nation abounded with able captains and veteran ſoldiers; 
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and the general aſpect of her affairs ſcemed rather to 
threaten her neighboure, than to promiſe them anv 
conſiderable advantages againit her. The levity and 
vain-glory of Maximilian were ſupported by his 
pompous titles; but were ill ſeconded by military 
power, and ftii} leſs by any revenue proportioned to 
them. The politic Ferdinand, while he made a ſhow 
of war, was actually negotiating for peace; and, rather 
than expoſe himſelf to any hazard, would accept of very 
moderate conceſſions from France. Even England was 
not free from domeſtic diſcontents; and in Scotland, the 
death of Henry's friend and ally James III. who had 
been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had made way 
for the ſugceſſion of his fon James IV. who was devoted 
to the French 1atcreit, and would ſurely be alarmed at 
any important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But all 
theſe obvious conliderations had no influence on the 
parliament. Inflamed by the ideas of ſubduing France, 
and of enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of that king- 
dom, they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, and 
yoted the ſupply which the king demanded. Two 
fifteenths were granted him; and the better to enable his 
vaſſals and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, 
empowering them to ſell their eſtates, without paying 
any fines for alienation. 

(1492.) The nobility were univerſally ſeized with a 
deſire of military glory; and having creduloufly ſwal- 
lowed all the boaſts of the king, they dreamed of no leſs 
than carrying their triumphant banners to the gates of 
Paris, and putting the crown of France on the head of 
their ſovereign. Many of them borrowed large ſums, 
or ſold off manors, that they might appear in the field 
with greater ſplendour, and lead out their followers in 
more complete order. The king croſſed the ſea, and ar- 
rived at Calais on the ſixth of October, with an army of 
twenty-five thouſand foot and fixteen hundred horſe, 
which he put under the command of the duke of Bedford 
and the ear] of Oxford: But as ſome inferred, from 
his opening the campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace 
would ſoon be concluded between the crowns, he was 

| de ſircus 
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of Bulloigne, the deſertion of thoſe allics whoſe aſſiſtance 


had been moſt relied on: Events which might, all of 
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deſirous of ſuggeſting a contrary inference. * He had 
« come over,” he faid, “to make an entire conqueit _ 
cc of France, which was not the work of one ſummer: 

ce It was therefore of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he 
ce began the invaſion ; eſpecially as he had Calais ready 
« for winter-quarters.” As if he had ſeriouſly intend- 
ed this enterpriſe, he initantly marched into the enemy's 
country, and laid ſiege to Bulloigne: But notwith- 
ſtanding this appearance of hoſtility, there had been te- 
cret advances made towards peace abeve three months 
before ; and commiſſioners bad been appointed to treat 
of the terms. The better to reconcile the minds of men 
to this unexpected meaſure, the king's ambatladors 
arrived in the camp from the Low Countries, and in- 
formed him that Maximilian was in no readineſs to join 
him; nor was any aihtiſtance to be expected from that 
quarter. Soon after meſſengers came from Spain, and 
brought news of a peace concluded between that king - 
dom and France, in which Charles had made a ceſſion of 
the counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. 


Though theſe articles of intelligence were carefully dif- 


perſed throughout the army, the king was fii!]l apprehen- 
five left a ſudden peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes; 


and high expectations, might expoſe him to reproach 
In order the more effectually to cover the intended mea- 
2 tures, he ſecretly engaged the mar quis of Dorſet, toge- 


ther with twenty-three perlons of diltin&iion, to preſent 
him a petition for agreeing io a treaty with France. 
The pretence was founded on the late ſeaſon of the 
year, the difficulty of ſupplying the army at Calais 
during winter, the obſtacles winch aroſe in the ſiege 


them, have been foreſeen before the embarkation of the 


forces. 


In conſequence of theſe preparatory ſteps, the hiſhop 
of Exeter and lord Daubeny were ſent to confer at 
Eſtaples with the mireſchal de Cordes, and to put the 
laſt hand to the treaty. (3d Nov.) A few days ſufficed 
for that purpoſe ; The demands of Henry were wholly 
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pecuniary ; and the king of France, who deemed the 


peaceable poſſeſſion of Britanny an equivalent for any 
lum, and who was all on fire for his projected expedition 
into Italy, readily agreed to the propoſals made him. 
He engaged to pay Henry 745,000 crowus, near 400,000 
pounds tterling of our preſent money; partly as a reim- 
burſement of the fums advanced to Britanny, partly as 
arrears of the penſion due to Edward IV.: And he ſtipu- 


lated a yearly penſion to Henry and his heirs of 25,000 


crowns. Thus the king, as remarked by his hiſtorian, 
made profit upon his ſubjects for the war; and upon his 
enemies for the peace, And the people agreed that he 
had fulfilled his promiſe, when he taid to the parliament 
that he would make the war maintain ittelt, Maximilian 
was, it he pleaſed, comprehended in Henry's treaty 


but he diſdamed to be in any reſpect beholden to an ally 


of whom he thought he had reaſon to complain : He 
made a ſeparate peace with France, and obtained reſtitu- 
tion of Artois, Franche-compté, and Charolois, which 
had been cecled as the dowry of his daughter when ſhe 
was affianced to the king of France. 

The peace concluded between England and France 
was the more likely to continue, becauſe Charles, full of 
ambition and vouthfal hopes, bent all his attention to 
the fide of Italy, and toon after undertook the conqueſt 
of Naples ; an enterpriſe which Henry regarded with 
the greater indifference, as Naples lay remote trom him, 
and France had never in any age been ſucceſsful in that 
quarter. The king's authority was fully eſtabliſhed at 
home; and every rebeilion which had been attempted 
againſt him had hitherto tended only to confound his 
enemies, and conſolidate his power and influence. His 
reputation for policy and conduct was daily augment- 


ing; his treaſures had increaſed even from the moſt 
untavouravle events; the hopes of all pretenders to his 
throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as by the 


iſſue which it had brought him. In this profperous 


OS 


ſituation the king had reaſon to flatter himſelf with the F 
proipect of durable peace and tranquility : But his 
inveterate and indefatigable enemies, whom he had 

wantonly | 
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wantonly. provoked, raiſed him an adverſary, who long 
ept him in inquietude, and ſometimes even brought 
him into danger. 

The dutcheſs of Burgundy, full of reſentment for the 
depreſſion of her family and its partiſans, rather irritated 
than diſcouraged by the il] ſucceſs of her patt enterpriſes, 
was determined, at leaſt, to diſturb that government 
which ſhe found it ſo difficult to ſubvert. By means of 
her emiſſaries ſhe propagated a report that her nephew 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had eſcaped from 
the Tower when his elder brother was murdered, and 
that he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed : And finding this 
rumour, however improbable, to be greedily received by 
the people, ſhe had been looking out for ſome young 
man proper to perſonate that untortunate prince. 

There was one Oſbec, or Warbec, a renegado Jew of 
Tournay, who had been carried by ſome buſineſs to Lon- 
don in the reign of Edward IV. and had there a ſon born 
to him. Having had opportunities of being known to 
the king, and obtaining his favour, he prevailed with 
that prince, whole manners were very affable, to ſtand 
godfather to his ſon, to whom he gave the name of 
Peter, corrupted, after the Flemiſh manner, into Peter- 
kin, or Perkin. It was by ſome believed that Edward, 
among his amorous adventures, had a ſecret commerce 
with Warbec's wife; and people thence accounted fur 
that reſemblance which was afterwards remarked between 
young Perkin and that monarch. Some years after 


. tue birth of this child, Warbec returned to Tournay. ; 


where Perkin his fon did not long remain, but by dif- 
. ferent accidents was carried from place to place, and 
his birth and fortunes became thereby unknown, and 
difficult to be traced by the molt diligent inquiry. 
„The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 
the natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; and he 
ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or 
aſſume any character. In this light he had been repre- 


3 fented to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who, ſtruck with 


the concurrence of ſo many circumſtances ſuited to 


her purpoſe, deſired to be made acquainted with the man 


vol. iv. N on 
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vn whom ſhe already began to ground her hopes of ſuE 

ceſs. She found him to exceed her moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations; ſo comely did he appear in his perſon, fo 
graceful in his air, ſo courtly in his addrefs, fo full of 
docility and good ſenſe in his behaviour and converſation: 
The leſſons neceſſary to be taught him, in order te his 
perſonating the duke of York, were ſoon learned by 
a youth of ſuch quick apprehenſion; but as the ſeaſon 
ſeemed not then favourable for his enterpriſe, Margaret, 
in order the better to conceal him, ſent him, under the 
tare of lady Brampton, into Portugal, where he re- 
mained a year, unknown to all the world. 

The war, which was then ready to break out between 
France and England, ſeemed to afford a proper opportu- 
Hity for the diſcovery of this new phenomenon 3 and 
Ireland, which ſtill retained its attachments to the houſe 
of York, was choſen as the proper place for his firſt 
appearance, He landed at Corke; and immediately 
aſſuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to 
him partiſans among that eredulous people. He wrote 
letters to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, inviting 
them to join his party : He diſperied every-where the 
ftrange intelligence of his eſcape from the cruelty of his 
uncle Richard: And men, fond of every thing new and 
wonderful; began to make him the general ſubje& of 
their diſcourſe, and even the object of their favour: 

The news ſoon reached France; and Charles, prompt- 
ed by the ſecret ſolicitations of the durtheſs of Burgundy 
and the intrigues of one Frion, a ſecretary of Henry's, 
who had deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invitation to 
repair to him at/ Paris. He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of Vork; ſettled on him 
a handſome penfion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, 
and in order to provide at once for his dignity and 
ſecurity, gave him a guard for his perſon, of which lord 
Congreſal accepted the office of captain. The French 
courtiers readily embraced a fiction which their ſovereign 
thought it his intereſt to adopt: Perkin, both by his 
deportment and perfonal qualities, ſupported the pre- 
voffxſſion which was ſpread abroad of his royal pedi- 
gree? 
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gree: And the whole kingdom was full of the accom+ 
pliſhments, as well as the ſingular adventures and miſ- 
fortunes, of the young Plantagenet. Wonders of this 
nature are commonly augmented at a diftance. From 
France the admiration and credulity diffuſed them ſel ves 
into England: Sir George Nevil, fir John Taylor, and. 
above a hundred gentlemen more, came to Paris, in 
order to offer their ſervices to the ſuppoſed duke of 
York, and to ſhare his fortunes: And the impoſtor 
had now the appearance of a court attending him, 
and began to entertain hopes of final ſucceſs in his un- 
dertakings, 

When peace was concluded between France and Eng- 
land at Eſtaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put into 
his hands; but Charles, reſolute not to betray a young 


man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his 


kingdom, would agree only to diſmiſs him. The pre- 
tended Richard retired to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
and craving her protection and aſſiſtance, offered to lay 
before her all the proofs of that birth to which he laid 
claim. The princeſs affected ignorance of his preten- 
ſions; even put on the appearance of diſtruſt; and hav- 
ing, as ſhe ſaid, been already deceived by Simnel, ſhe was 
determined never again to be ſeduced by any impoſtor. 
She deſired before all the world to be inſtructed in his 
reaſons for aſſuming the name which he bore ; ſeemed to 
examine every circumſtance with the moſt ſcrupulous 
nicety ; put many particular queſtions to him ; affected 


2 aſtoniſhment at his anſwers; and at laft, after long and 


ſevere ſcrutiny, burſt out into joy and admiration at his 
wonderful deliverance, embraced him as her nephew, 
the true image of Edward, the fole heir of the Plan- 


tagenets, and the legitimate ſucceſſor to the Englith 
2 throne. (1493.) She immediately aſſigned him an equip- 


age ſuited to his pretended birth; appointed him a 


2 guard of thirty halberdiers; engaged every one to pay 


court to him; and on all occaſions honoured him with 


the appellation of the Ihite Roſe of England. The Fle- 
mings, moved by the authority which Margaret, both 
from her rank and perſonal character, enjoyed among 

| T 2 them, 
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them, readily adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal de-* 
ſcent : No ſurmiſe of his true birth was as yet heard 


of: Little contradiction was made to the prevailing opi- 
nion: And the Engliſh, from their great communication 
with the Low Countries, were every day more and more 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor. : 

It was not the populace alone of England that gave 
credit to Perkin's pretenfions. Men of the higheſt birth 
and quality, diſgutted at Henr+*'s government, by which 


they tound the nobility depreſſed, began to turn their 
eyes towards the new claimant ; and ſome of them even 


entered into a correſpondence with him. Lord Fitz- 
water, fir Simon Mountford, fir Thomas Thwaites, be- 
trayed their inclination towards him : Sir William Stan- 
ley himſelf, lord chamberlain, who had been fo active 
in raiſing Henry to the throne, moved either by blind 


— 


credulity or a reſtleſs ambition, entertained the project of 


a revolt in favour of his enemy. Sir Robert Clifford 
and William Barley were ftili more open in their mea- 
ſures: They went over to Flanders, were introduced 


by the dutche!s of Burgundy to the acquaintance of 


Perkin, and made him a tender of their ſervices. Clif- 


ford wrote back to England, that he knew perfectly the 


perſon of Richard duke of York, that this young man 


was undoubtedly that prince himſelf, and that no eir- 
cumitance of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaſt difficulty. 


ducn politive intelligence, conveyed by a perſon of rank 


and character, was ſufficient, with many, to put the mat- 
ter beyond queſtion, and excited the attention and won- 


der even of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was 


held in ſuſpenſe; a regular conſpiracy was formed 
againſt the king's authoruy; and a correſpondence 


ſettled betweecn the malcontents in Flanders aud thoſe 
in England. 

- The king was informed of all theſe particulars; but 
agreeably to his character, which was both cautious and 
reſolute, he proceeded deliberately, though ſteadily, in 
counter-working the projects of his enemies. His firſt 


object was to aſcertain the death of the real duke of 


York, and to confirm the opinion that had always pre- 


"a 3 vailed 
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vailed with regard to that event. Five perſons had 
been employed by Richard in the murder of his ne- 
phews, or could give evidence with regard to it ; fir 
James Tyrrel, to whom he had committed the govern- 
ment of the Tower tor that purpoſe, and who had ſeen 
the dead princes; Forreſt, Dighton, and Slater, who 

wy ge” the crime; and the prieſt who buried the 
bodies. Tytrrel and Dighton alone were alive, and they 
agreed in the ſame ſtory; but as the prieſt was dead, 
and as the bodies were ſuppoſed to have been remoy - 
ed by Richard's orders, from the place where they were 
firſt interred, and could not now be found, it was not in 
Henry's power to put the fact, ſo much as he wiſhed, be- 
yond all doubt and controverſy. 

He met at firſt with more difficulty, but was in the 
end more ſucceſsful in detecting who this wonderful 
perſon was that thus boldly advanced pretenſions to his 
crown. He diſperſed his ſpies all over Flanders and 
England ; he engaged many to pretend that they had 
_ embraced Perkin's party; he directed them to inſinuate 
themſelves into the confidence of the young man's 
friends; in proportion as they conveyed intelligence of 
any conſpirator, he bribed his retainers, his domeſtig 
ſervants, nay, ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe 
means traced up ſome other confederate; Clifford him- 
felt he engaged, by the hope of rewards and pardon, 
to betray the ſecrets committed to him; the more truſt 
he gave to any of his ſpies, the higher reſentment did 
he 2 againſt them; ſome of them he even cauſed to 
be publicly anathematized, in order the better to pro- 
cure them the confidence of his enemies: And in the 
iſſue, the whole plan of the conſpiracy was clearly laid 
before him; and the pedigree, adventures, life, and can- 
verſat ion of the pretended duke of York. This latter 
part of the ſtory was immediately publiſhed for the ſa- 
tisfaction of the nation: The conſpirators he reſerved 
for a ſlower and ſurer vengeance, + 

(1494.) Meanwhile he remonſtrated with the arch- 
duke Philip, on account of the countenance and protec- 
tion which was afforded in his dominions to ſo infamous 

1 3 an 
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an impoſtor; contrary to treaties lubſiſting between the 
ſovereigns, and to the mutual amity which had ſo long 
been maintained by the ſubjects of both ſtates. Mar- 5 
garet had intereſt enough to get his application rejected; 
on preteuce that Philip had no authority over the de- 
meines of the dutchets dowager. And the king, in re- 
lentment of this injury, cut off all commerce with the 
Lov Countries, banithed the Flemings, and recalled his 
own ſubjects irom thete provinces. Philip retaliated by 
like edifts ; but Henry knew, that ſo mutinous people . 
as the Flemings would not Jong bear, in compliance 
with the {nw us of their prince, to be deprived of the 
beneficial branch of commerce which they carried on 
with England. a 
He had it in his power to inflict more effectual pu- 
nĩiihi nent on his domeſtic enemies; and when his pro- 
jects were ſufficiently matured, he failed not to make 1 
them feel the effects of his retemment. Almoſt in the 3 
ſame inſtant he arreſted Fitzwacer, Mounttord, and | 
Thwaites, together with William Daubeney, Robert 
Ratcliff, Thomas Crefſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood. All 
theje were arraigned, convicted, and condemned for hig 
treaſon, in adhering and promifing aid to Perkin. v 
Mountford, Ratcliff, and Daubeney, were immediately bpb 
executed: Fitzwater was {ent over to Calais, and de- h 
tained in cuitody ; but being detected in practiſing on e. 
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his keeper for an eicape. he ſoon after underwent the ec. 
ſame fate. The reft were pardoned, together with Wil- þ 
liam Worſeley dean of St. Paul's, and tome others, who d 
_— on accuſed and examined, but not brought to pub- 7 g 
ic trial, f „ 


Greater and more ſolemn prevarations were deemed tl 
requiſite for the trial or Stanley, lord chamberlain, whoſe d 


authority in the nation, whoſe domeſtic connexions with le 
the k'ng, as well as his former ſervices, ſermed to ſecure as 
him againſt any acculation or puniſhment. Ciifford was K. 
directed to come over privately to England, and to throw a4 
himfeif at the king's feet while he fat in council 3 crave Þ} n 


ng pardon for paſt offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any lervices which ſhould be required of hin. to 
6 . Henry MF - 
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Henry then told him, that the heſt proof he could give 
ot penitence, and the only {ervice he cou'd now render 
him, was the full conteſſion of his guilt, and the diſcovery 
bt ail his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank 
Z or character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford 

accuſed Stanley, then preſent, as his chief abettor; and 
7 offered to liy before the council the full proof of his 
> pull. Stanley himieli could not diſcover more jurpriſe 
2? thin was affected by Henry on the occaſion. He re- 

ceived the intelligence as abſolutely falſe and incredible ; 
that a man to whom he was in a great meaſure behoiden 

for his crown, and even for his lite; a man to whom 

by every honour and favour he had endeavoured to ex- 
preſs his gratitude ; whoſe brother, the ear] of Derby, 
was his own fatner-in- law; to whom he had even com- 
mitted the truſt of his perſon, by creating him lord 
chamberiain ; That this mn, enjoying his full confi- 
dence and affe&tion, not actuated by any motive of 

2 ciicontent or apprehention, thould engage in a conip!- 
racy againſt him. Cafferd was therefore exhorted to 
weigh well the conſequences of his accutition 3 but as 
= he perſiſted in the iame poſitive affeverations, "Stanley 
was committed to cuſtody, and was foon after examined 
before the council. 2 denied not the guilt imputed to 
& him by Clifford; he did not even endeaveur much to 
extienuate it; whether he thought that a frank and open 
3 contettion would terve as an atonement, or truſted to 
bis preſent connexions and his former ſervices ior par- 
1 don and ſecurity. Bit Princes are Otten apt to regard 
great ſervices as a ground of jzalouly, wipecially if 
accompanied with a craving and reitiefs difpoſition in 
the perſon who has periormed tnem. IJ he general 

= diſcontent alſo, and mutinous humour of the people, 
leeme} 10 require fome great example o jever'ty, And 
as Stanley was one of the moit opulent tubjc&s in the 
2 Kingdom, being poſleſſtd of above three thonfand pounds 
z aycar in land, and torty thonſind marks in plate and 
money, belidcs other proper ty of great vaiuc, ide pro- 
pe ct of fo rich a torteiture was d 2emed no 1mal motive. 
tor Henry's procerding to extremities again! mM, 
N (149% 
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(1495, 15th Feb.) After fix weeks delay, which wag 
interpoſed in order to ſhow that the king was reſtrained 
by doubts and ſcruples ; the priſoner was brought to 
his trial, condemned, and preſently after beheaded. 


Hiſtorians are not agreed with regard to the crime which 


was proved againſt him. The general report is, that 
he ſhould have ſaid in confidence to Clifford, that if he 
were ſure the young man who appeared in Flanders was 
cally ſon to king Edward, he never would bear arms 
againſt him. The ſentiment might diſguſt Henry, as 
implying a preference of the houſe of York to that of 
Lancaſter; but could ſcarcely be the ground, even in 
thoſe arbitrary times, of a ſentence of high treaſon 
againſt Stanley. It is more probable, therefore, as is 
aſſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that he had expreſly en- 
gaged to aſſiſt Perkin, and had acually tent him ſome 

ſupply of money. "= 
The fate of Stanley made great impreſſion on the king- 
dom, and ſtruck all the partiſans of Perkin with the 
deepeſt diſmay. From Clifford's deſertion they found 
that all their ſecrets were betrayed z and as it appeared 
that Stanley, while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt 
confidence with the king, had been continually ſur- 
rounded by ſpies, who reported and regiſtered every 
action in which he was engaged, nay, every word 
which fell from him, a general diſtruſt took place, and 
all mutual confidence was deſtroyed, even among inti- 
mate friends and acquaintance. The jealous and ſevere 
temper of the king, together with his great reputation 
for ſagacity and penetration, kept men in awe, and 
quelled not only the movements of ſedition, but the 
very murmurs of faction. Libels, however, creeped 
out againſt Henry's perſon and adminiſttation ; and 
being greedily propagated by every ſecret art, ſhowed 
that there ſtill remained among the people a conſiderable 
root of diſcontent, which wanted only a. proper oppor- 

tunity io diicover itſelf. f 
But Henry continued more intent on increaſing the 
terrors of his people, than on gaining their affections. 
Truſting to the great ſucceſs which attended him in 5 
| 118 
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his enterpriſes, he gave every day more and more a 
looſe to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts 
af perverted Jaw and juſtice, in order to exact fines and 
compoiitions from his people. Sir William Capel, 
alderman of London, was condemned on fome penal 
{tatutes to pay the ſum of 2743 pounds, and was obliged 
to compound for ſixteen hundred and fifteen, This was 
the firſt noted caſe of the kind; but it became a pre- 
cedent, which prepared the way for many others. 'The 
management, indeed, of theſe arts of chicanery, was 
the great fccret of the king's adminiſtration. While 
he depreſſed the nobility, he exalted and honoured and 
careſſed the lawyers ; and by that means both beitowed 
authority on the laws, and was cnable, whenever he 
plealed, to pervert them to his own advantage. His 
government was oppreſſive; but it was ſo much the 
lets burdenſome, as, by his extending royal authority, 
and curbing the nobles, he became in reality the ſole 
oppreſſor in his kingdom. | 

As Perkin found that the king's authority daily gained 
ground among the people, and that his own pratenſions 
were becoming obſolete, he retolved to attempt ſome- 
thing which might revive the hopes and expectations of 
his partiſans. Having c ilected a band of outiaws, 
pirates, robbers, and nece{#tous perſcns of all nations, 
to the number of 609 men, he put to fea, with a reſo- 
lation of making a deſcent in England, and of exciting 
the common people to arms, fince all his corretpondence 
with the nobility was cut off by Henry's vigilance and 
ſeverityv. Information being brought him that the king 
had made a progreis to the North, he caſt anchor on the 
coalt of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, 
who invited the country to join him. The gentlemen 
of Kent afſembled tome troops to oppoſe him; but they 
purpoſed to do more effentiai fervice than by repelling 
the invaſion : They calried the ſemblance of friendſhip 
to Perkin, and invited him to come himſelf athore, in 
order to take the command over them. But the wary 
youth, obſerving that they had more order and regularity, 
| in 
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in their movemen's than could be ſuppoſed in new- 
levied forces who had taken arms againſt eſtabliſhed 
authority, refuſed to entruſt himſelf into their hands; 
and the Kentiſh troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their 
ſtratagem, fell upon ſuch of his retainers as were already 
Janded ; and beſides ſome whom they flew, they took a 


hundred and fifty priſoners. Theſe were tried and con- 


demned ; and all of them executed by orders from the 


king, who was reſolved to uſe no lenity towards men of 
ſuch deſperate fortunes. : | 

This year a parliament was ſummoned in England, 
and another in Ireiand; and {ome remarkable laws were 
paſſed in both countries. The Engliſh parliament 
enacted, that no perſon who ſhould by arms or otherwiſe 
aſſiſt the king for the time being, ſhould ever afterwards, 
either by courſe of law or act of parliament, be at- 
tainted for ſuch an inſtance of obedience. This ſtatute 
might be expoſed to ſome cenſure, as favourable to 


uſurpers ; were there any preciſe rule which always, 


even during the moſt factious times, could determine 
the true ſucceſſor, and render every one inexcuſable wha 
did not ſubmit to him. But as the titles of princes are 


then the great ſubject of diſpute, and each party pleads 


topics in its own tavour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure 


thoſe who act in ſupport of public tranquillity, an 
object at all times of undoubted benefit and importance, 
Henry, conſcious of his diſputed title, promoted this 
law, in order to ſecure his partiſans againſt all events; 
but as he had himſelf obſerved a contrary practice with 
regard to Richard's adherents, he had reaſon to appre- 


hend that, during the violence which uſually enſues on 


public convulſions, his example rather than his law 
would, in caſe of a new revolution, be followed by his 
enemies. And the attempt to bind the legiſlature 
itlelf, by preſcribing rules to future parliaments, was 
contradictory to the plaineſt principles of political go- 
vernment. | 

This parliament alſo paſſed an act, empowering the 
king to levy, by courſe of law, all the ſums which any 


perſon 
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perſon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence: A 


ſtatute by which that arbitrary method of taxation was 
indirectly authoriſed and juſtified. 

The king's authority appeared equally prevalent and 
uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had 
been ſent over to that country, with an intention of 
quelling the partiſans of the houſe of York, and ef 
reducing the natives to ſubjection. He was not ſup- 
ported by forces ſufticient for that enterpriſe : The 
Iriſh, by flying into their woods and moraſſes and 
mountains, for ſome time eluded his efforts: But 
Poynings ſummoned a parliament at Dublin, where he 
was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed that memorable ſtatute, 
which ſtill bears his name, and which eſtabliſhes the 
authority of the Englith government in Ireland. By 
this ſtatute all the former laws of England were made 
to be of force in Hreland ; and no bill can be introduced 
into the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it previouſly. receive 
the ſanction of the council of England. This latter 
clauſe ſeems calculated for enſuring the dominion of the 
Engliſh ; but was really granted at the defire of the 
Iriſh commons, who intended by that means to ſecure 
themſelves from the tyranny of their lords, particularly 
of ſuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Iriſh birth. 

While Henry's authority was thus eſtabliſhed through- 
out his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, 
the whole continent was thrown into combuſtion by the 


French invaſion of Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſs 


Which attended Charles in that raſh and ill-concerted 
enterpriſe, The Italians, who had entirely loſt the uſe 
of arms, and who, in the nndit of continual wars, had 
become every day more unwariike, were aſtoniſhed to 
meet an enemy, that made the field of battle not a 
pompous tournament, but a ſcene of blood, and fought, 
at the hazard of their own lives, the death of their 
enemy. Their effeminate troops were diſperſed every- 
where on the approach of the French army: Their beſt 
fortified cities opened their gates: Kingdoms and ſtates 
were in an inſtant overturned: And through the whole 
length of Italy, which. the French peneu ated without 
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reſiſtance, they ſeemed rather to be taking quarters in 
their own country than making conqueſts over an enemy. 
The maxims which the Italians during that age followed 
in negotiations, were as ill calculated to ſupport their 
ſtates as the habits to which they were addicted in war: 
A treacherous, deceitful, and inconſiſtent ſyſtem of 
politics prevailed; and even thoſe ſmall remains of = 
fidelity and honour, which were preſerved in the coun- 
cils of the other European princes, were ridiculed in 
Italy as proofs of ignorance and ruſticity. Ludovico 
duke of Milan, who invited the French to invade Na- 
ples, had never deſired or expected their ſucceſs ; and 
was the firſt that felt terror from the profperous ifſue 

of thoſe projects which he himſelf had concerted, By 

his intrigues a league was formed among ſcveral poten- 
tates to oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's conqueſts, and 
ſecure their own independency. "This league was com- 
poled of Ludovico himſelf, the pope, Maximilian king 
of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the republic 
of Venice. Henry too entered into the contederacy ; 
but was not put to any expenle or trouble in conſequence 
of his engagements. The king of France, terrificd by 2? 
ſo powerful a combination, retired from Naples with 
the greater part of his army, and returned to France.“ 
The forces which he left in his new conqueſt were, 
partly by the revolt of the inhabitants, partly by the 
invaſion of the Spaniards, ſoon after ſubdued ; and the 
whole kingdom of Naples ſuddenly returned to its al- 
legiance under Ferdinand, ſon to Alphonſo, who had 
been ſuddenly expelled by the irruption of the French. 
Ferdinand died ſoon after; and left his uncle Frederic 
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erkin retires to Scotland - Inſurrection in the Weſt — 

Battle of Blachheath - Truce with Scotland— Perkin 
taken priſoner — Perkin executed —T he earl of W.rawic 
executed Marriage of prince Arthur with Catherine 
of Arragon—His death—Marriage of the princeſs 
Margaret with the king of Scotland —Opprefſions of the 
people A parlament— Arrival cf the king of Caſtile — 
Intrigues of the earl of Suffolk—S:chneſs of the king 
His death—=and character His laws. 


FTER Perkin was repulſed from the coaſt of Kent, 
he retired into Flanders ; but as he found it impoſ- 
ſible to procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his followers, 
while he remained in tranquillity, he ſoon after made 
an attempt upon Ircland, which had always appeared 
forward to join every invader of Henry's authority. 
But Poynings had now put the affairs of that iſland in 
ſo good a poſture, that Perkin met with little ſucceſs 
and being tired of the ſavage life which he was obliged 
to lead while ſkulking among the wild Irith, he bent 
his courſe towards Scotland, and preſented himſelf to 
James IV. who then governed that kingdom. 
been previouſly recommended to this prince by the king 
uited at Henry for entering 
into the general league againſt him; and this recom- 
mendation was even ſeconded by Maximilian, who, 
though one of the confederates, was alſo diſpleaſed with 
the king on account of his prohibiting in England all 
commerce with the Low Countries. 
given to Perkin by theſe princes procured him a favour- 
able reception with the king of Scotland, who aſſured 
him, that, whatever he were, he never ſhould repent 
putting himſelf in his hands: The inſinuating addreſs 
and plauſible behaviour of the youth himſelf ſeem to 
have gained him credit and authority. James, whom 
years had not yet taught diſtruſt or caution, was ſeduced 
to believe the ſtory of Perkin's bir and adventures; 
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and he carried his confidence ſo far as to give him in 
marriage the lady Catherine Gordon, daughtcr of the 
earl of Huntley, and related to himſelf ; a young lady 
too, eminent for virtue as well as beauty, 

(1496.) There ſubſiſted at that time a great jealouſy 
between the courts of England and Scotland; and James 
was probably the more forward en that account 10 
adopt any fiftion which he thought might reduce his 
enemy to diſtreſs or difficulty. He ſuddenly reſolved to 
make an inroad into England, attended by ſome of the 
borderers; and he carried Perkin along with him, in 
hopes that the appearance of the pretended prince might 
raiſe an inſurrection in the northern counties. Perkin 
himſelf diſperſed a manifeſto, in which he ſet forth his 
own ſtory, and craved the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects 
in expelling the uſurper, whoſe tyranny and mal-admi- 
niſtration, whoſe depreſſion of the nobility by the eleva- 
tion of mean perſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the people 
by multiplied impoſitions and vexations, had juſtly, he 
ſaid, rendered him odious to all men. But Perkin's 
pretenſions, attended with repeated diſappointments, 
were now become ſtale in the eyes even of the populace z 
and the hoſtile diſpoſitions which ſubſiſted between the 
kingdoms rendered a prince, ſupported by the Scots, 
but an unwelcome preſent to the Engliſh nation. The 
ravages alſo committed by the borderers, accuſtomed to 
licence and diſorder, firuck a terror into all men; and 
made the people prepare rather for repelling the invaders 
than for joining them. Perkin, that he might ſupport 
his pretenſions to royal birth, feigned great compaiton 
for the miſery of bis plundered ſubjects; and publicly 
remonſtrated with his ally againſt the depredations ex- 
erciſed by the Scottiſh army : But James told him, that 
he doubted his concern was employed only in behalf of 
an enemy, and that he was anxious to preterve what 
never ſhould belong to him. "That prince now began to 
perceive that his attempt would be fruitleſs z and hearing 
of an army which was on its march to attack him, he 
thought pioper to retreat into his own country, 
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The king diſcovered little anxiety to procure either 
reparation or vengeance for this inſult committed on him 
by the Scottiſh nation: His chief concern was to draw: 
advantage from it, by the pretence which it might 
aFord him to levy impoſitions on his own ſubje&s. He 
ſummoned a parliament, to whom he made bitter com- 
plaints againſt the irruption of the Scots, the abſurd 
impoſture countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaſ- 
tations committed in the northern counties, and the 
multiplied inſults thus offered beth to the king and 
kingdom of England. The parliament made the ex- 
pected return to this diſcourſe, by granting a ſubſidy to 
the amount of 120,000 pounds, together with two 
fifteenths. After making this grant, they were diſ- 
miſſed. 

(1497.) The vote of parliament for impoſing the 
tax was without much difficulty procnred by the autho- 
rity of Henry; but he found it not ſo eaſy to levy 
the money upon his ſubjefts. The people, who were 
acquainted with the immenſe treaſures which he had. 
amaſſed, could ill brook the new impoſitions raiſed on 
every ſlight occaſion ; and it is probable that the flaw, 
which was univerſally known to be in his title, made 
his reign the more ſubjedt to inſurrections and rebellions. 
When the ſubſidy began to be levied in Cornwal, the 
inhabitants, numerous and poor, robuſt and courageous, 
murmured againſt a tax occaſioned by a ſudden inroad 
of the Scots, from which they efteemed themſelves 
entirely ſecure, and which had uſually been repelled by 
the force of the northern counties. Their 1[|-humour 
was farther incited by one Michael Joſeph, a farrier of 
Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, who, by thruſting 
belt forward on every occaſion, and being loudeſt in 
every complaint againſt the government, had acquired 
an authority among thoſe rude people. Thomas Flam- 


moe too, a lawyer, Who had become the oracle of the 


neighbourbhood, encouraged the ſedition, by informing: 
them that the tax, though impoſed by parliament, was 
entirely illegal; that the northern nobility were bound 
by their tenures to defend the nation againſt the Scots; 
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and that if theſe new impoſitions were tamely ſubmitted 
to, the avarice of Henry and of his miniſters would 
ſoon render the burden intolerable to the nation. The 
Corniſh, he ſaid, mult deliver to the king a petition, 
ſeconded by ſuch a force as would g 
and, in order to procure the concurrence of the reſt of 
the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by their orderly 
deportment, to ſhow that they had nothing in view but 
the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances 
under which the people had to long laboured. | 
Encouraged by theſe ſpeeches, the multitude flocked 
together, and armed themſelves with axes, bills, bows, 
and ſuch weapons as country-people are uſually poſſeſſed 
of. Flammoc and Joſeph were choſen their leaders. 
They ſoon conducted the Corniſh through the county of 
Devon, and reached that of Somerſet. At Taunton 


the rebels killed, in their fury, an ofhcious and eager _ 


commiſſioner of the ſubſidy, whom they called the pro- 
voſt of Perin. When they reached Wells, they were 
Joined by lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, 
popular in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and 
reſtleſs in his temper. He had from the beginning 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the firſt movers 
of the inſurrection 3 and was now joyfully received by 
them as their leader. Proud of the countenance given 
them by ſo confiderable a nobleman, they continued 
their march; breathing deſtruction to the king's miniſ- 
ters and favourites, particularly to Morton, now a 
cardinal, and fir Reginald Bray, who were deemed the 
moſt active inſtruments in ail his oppreſſions. Notwith- 
ſtanding their rage againſt the adminiſtration, they 
carefully followed the directions given them by their 
leaders; and as they met with no reſiſtance, they com- 

mitted, during their march, no violence or diſorder. 
The rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the in- 
habitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all ages, 
remained unſubdued, and had even maintained their 
independence during the Norman conqueſt, would ſurely 
embrace their party, and declare themſeives for a cauſe 
which was no other than that of public good and _ 
14 


give it authority; 
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ral liberty. But the Kentiſh people had very lately 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves bv repelling Perkin's invaſion; 
and as they had received from the king many gracious 
acknow igments for this tervice, their affections were, 
by that means, much conciliated to his government. It 
was eaſy, therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Aberga- 
venny, and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great authority 
in thoſe parts, to retain the pecple in obedience; and 
the Corniſh rebels, though they pitched their camp near 
Eitham, at the very gates of London, and invited all 
the people to join them, got reinforcement from no 
quarter. There wanted not diſcontents every-where, 
but no one would take part in ſo raſh and ill-concerted 
an enterpriſe z and beſides, the ſituation in which the 
king's affairs then ſtood, diſcouraged even the boldeſt 
and mort daring. 

Henry, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had already 
levied an army, which he put under the command of 
lord Daubeney the chamberlain; and as ſoon as he heard 


of the Cornith inſurrection, he ordered it to march 


ſouthwards, and ſuppreſs the rebels. Not to leave the 
northern frontier defenceleſs, he deſpatched thither the 
ear! of Surrey, who aſſembled the forces on the borders, 
aud made head againit the enemy. Henry tound here 
the concurrence of the three moit fatal incidents that 
can btai a monarchy; a foreign enemy, a domeſtic 
rebelhon, and a pretender to his crown ; but he enjoyed 
great retources in his army and treaſure, and ſt'll more, 
in the intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He 
dil not, however, immediately give full ſcope to his. 
military Ipirit. On other occaſions, he had always 
haſtened to a derifion 3. and it was a uſual faying with 
him, that he dehined but to ſee his rebels: But as the 
Corniſh mutineers behaved in an inoffenſive manner, 
and commatted no ſpoil on the country; as they re- 
ceived no acceticy of force on their march or in their 
encampment; and as ſuch hatty and popular tumults 
migut be expected to dimintfſh every moment by delay; 
he took poſt in London, and atiiduouſly prepared the 
means of enturing v.ctory. | 
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After all his forces were collected, he divided them 
into three bodies, and marched out to aſſail the enemy. 
The firſt body, commanded by the earl of Oxford, and 
under him by the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, were ap- 
pointed to place themſelves behind the hill on which the 
rebels were encamped: The ſecond and moſt conſidera- 
ble, Henry put under the command of lord Daubeney, 
and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring 
on the action. The third he kept as a body of reſerve 
about his own perſon, and took poſt in St. George's 


fields; where he ſecured the city, and could eafly, as 


occaſion ſer ved, either reſtore the fight, or finith the 
victory. (June 22.) To put the enemy off their 
guard, he had ſpreadl a report that he was not to attack 
them till ſome days after; and the better to confirm them 
in this opinion, he began not the action till near the 
evening, Daubeney beat a detachment of the rebeis from 
Deptford bridge; and before the main body could be in 
order to receive him, he had gained the aſcent of the 
| hill, and placed himſelf in array before them. They 
were formidable from their numbers, being ſixteen thou- 
ſand ſtrong, and were not defective in valour; but being 
tumultuary troops, ill armed, and not provided with 
cavalry or artiliery, they were but an unequal match for 


the king's forces. Daubeney began the attack with 


courage, and even with a contempt of the enemy, which 
had almoſt proved fatal to him. He ruſhed into the 
midſt of them, and was taken priſoner ; but ſoon after 
was releaſed by his own troops, After ſome reſiſtance, 
the rebels were broken, and put to flight, Lord Audley, 
Flammoc, and Joſeph, their leaders, were taken, and 
all three executed. The latter ſeemed even to exult in 
his end, and boaſted with a prepotterous ambition, that 
he ſhould make a figure in hittory. The rebels, being 
ſurrounded on every tide by the King's troops, were 
almoſt all made priſoners, and immediately ditmiſſed 
without farther puniſhment : Whether that Henry was 
fatisfied with the victims who had fallen in the field, 
and who amounted to near two thouſand, or that he 
pitied the ignorance and ſimplicity of the multitude, or 

| ; | favoured 
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favonred them on account of their inoffenſive behaviour, 
or was pleuſed that they had never, during their infur- 
rection, diſputed his title, and had ſhown no attach- 
went to the houſe of York, the higheſt crime, of which, 
in his eyes, they could have been guilty. 

The Scottiſh king was not idle during theſe commo- 
tions in England. He levied a conſiderable army, and 
far down before the caſtle of Norham in Northumber- 
land; but found that place, by the precaution of Fox 
biſhop of Durham, ſo well provided both with men and 
ammunition, that he made little or no progreſs in the 
fiege. Hearing that the earl of Surrey had coll. cted 
ſome forces, and was advancing upon him, he retreated. 
into his own country, and left the trontiers expoſed to 
the inroads of the Engliſh general, who beſicged and 
took Aiton, a ſmall caſtle lying a few miles beyond 
Berwic. Theſe unſucceſsful or frivolous attempts on 
both ſides prognoſticated a ſpeedy end to the wir; and 
Henry, notwithſtanding his ſuperior force, was no lefs 
deſirous than James of terminating the differences be- 


tween the nations. Not to depart, however, from his 


dignity, by making the firſt advances, he emploved in 
this friendly office Peter Hialas, a man of ad«ireis and 
learning, who had come to him as ambaſſador from Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, and who was charged with a com- 
miſſion of negotiating the marriage of the Infanta Ca- 

therine their daughter, with Arthur prince of Wales, 
Hialas took a journey northwards, and offered his 
mediation between James and Henry, as miniſter of a 
prince who was in alliance with both potentates, Com— 
miſſioners were ſoon appointed to meet, ard con'er on 
terms of accommodation. The fit demand of the 
Engliſh was, that Perkin ſhould be put into their hands: 
James replied, that he himſelf was no judge of the young 
man's pretenſions, but having received him as a iup- 
plicant, and promiſed him protection, he was deter- 
mined not to betray a man who had truſted to his good 
faith and his generofity, The next demand of the 
Engliſh met with no better reception: They required 
reparation for the ravages committed by the late roads 
3 19:9 
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into Englan!: The Scottith commiſſioners replied, that 
the y oils were Ike water {pit 17 the ground, winch 

could never be ec vered, and that Henry D ſubjects were 
beticr able to bear the loſs, 1han then maſter's to repair 
it. Fiepry's commitſioners next propoicd, that the two 
© 18 ve an inter vie at Newcaitle, in order to 


adjutt a d Herenees; but James ſaid, that he meant 10 


treat of a peace, not to go a- begg zing for it. Leſt the 
conferences ſhouid break off à together without effect, a 
trure · was concluded for ſome months; and James, per- 
ceiving that, while. Perkin remained in. Scotland, he 


bimſc.f never ſhould en} joy a ſolid peace with Henry, pri- 


vatelv deſired him to depart the kingdom. 

Accels was now barred Perkin into the Low Coun - 
tries; his uſual retreat in all his diſappointments. The 
Flemiſh merchants, who ſeverely felt the: loſs refalting 
from the interruption of commerce with England, ba id 
made ſuch intereſt in the archduKke” s council, that com- 
miſtoners were ſent to London, in order to treat of an 
accommodation. The Flemiſh court agreed, that all 
Engitth rebels ſhould be excluded the Low Countries; 
and in this prohibition the demeſnes of the dutchels— 
dowager were exprefly comprehended. When this 
pr incipal 3 was agreed to, ali the other terms were 

ahly adjutted. A treaty of commerce was finiſhed, 
which was fayourable to the Flemings, and to which 
they long gave the appellation of Intercurſus magnnus, the 
great treaty. And when the Engliſh merchants returned 
to their ujual abode at Antwerp, they were publicly re- 
ceived, as in proceſſion, with joy and feſtivity. 

Perkin was a Fleming by” deſcent, though born in 
England; and it might therefore be doubted, whether 
he were included in the treaty between the two nations: 
But as he mult ditmiſs all his Engiilth retainers 11 he 


took ſhelter in the Low Countries, and as he was {ure of 


Aa coid reception, if not bad uſage, among people vvho 
were determined to o keep on terms of friendiliip with the 
court of England; he thought fit rather to hide bimſeif, 
during ſom? Rs in the wilds and faſtneſſes of Ireland. 
Impatient, however, of a retreat, which was both diſr 
agreeable 
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agreeable and dangerous, he held conſultations with his 
tollowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, three broken 
tradeſmen: Fy their advice, he reſolved to try the at- 
fections of the Corniſh, whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, not- 
withſtanding the king's lenity, fill fubfilted, after the 
ſuppreſſion of their rebellion. No ſooner did he uppear 
at Bodmin in Cornwal, than the populace, to the num- 
ber of three thouſand, flocked to his ſtandard ; and 
Perkin, elated with this appearance of ſucceſs, took on 
him, for the firſt time, the appellation of Richard IV. 
king of England. Not to ſuffer the expectations of his 
followers to languiſh, he preſented himſeif before Exeter ; 
and, by many fair promiſes, invited that city to join 
him. Finding that the inhabitants ſhut their gates 
againſt him, he laid ſiege to the place; but being unpꝛo- 


vided with artillery, ammunition, and every thing re- 


quiſite for the attempt, he made no progreſs in his un- 
dertaking. Meſſengers were ſent to the king, informing 
him of this inſurrection: The citizens of Exeter, mean- 
while, were determined to hold out to the laſt extremity, 


in expectation of receiving ſuccour from the well-known 


vigilance of that monarch. | 
When Henry was informed that Perkin was landed 
in England, he expreſſed great joy, and prepared him- 
ſelf with alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, 
at length, to put a period to pretenſions which had fo 
long given him vexation and inquietude. All the cour- 
tiers, ſenſihle that their activity on this occaſion would 
be the moſt acceptable ſervice which they could render 
the king, diſplayed their zeal for the enterpriſe, and 
forwarded his preparations. The lords Daubency and 
Broke, with tir Rice ap- Thomas, haſtened forward with 
a {mall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl 
of Devonſhire, and the moſt conſiderable gentlemen in 
the county of that name, took arms of their own aceord, 
and marched to join the king's generals. The duke of 
Buckingham put himſelf at the head of a troop, conſiſt- 
ing of young nobility and gentry, who ſerved as volun- 
ters, and who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying 
their courage and their loyalty, The king himicit pre- 
| | pared 
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pared to follow with a conſiderable army; and thus 
all England ſcemed united againſt. a pretender who 
had at firſt engaged their attention, and divided their 
affections. 

Perkin, informed of theſe great preparations, imme- 
diately raiſed the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. 
Though his foilowers now amounted to the number of 
near ſeven thouſand, and ſeemed ſtill reſolute to maintain 
his cauſe, he bell deſpaired of ſucceſs, and ſecretly 
withdrew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the New Foreit. 
The Cornith rebels ſubmitted to the King's mercy, and 
found that it was not yet exhauſted in their behalf. 
Except a few perſons of deſperate fortunes who were 
executed, and tome others who were ſeverely fined, all 
the reſt were diſmiſſed with impunity. Lady Catherine 
Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the victor, 
and was treated with a. generoſity which does him ho- 
nour. He ſoothed her mind with many marks of regard, 
placed her in a reputable ſtation about the queen, and 
aſſigned her a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed even under his 
ſuccelfor. 

(1498.) Henry deliberated what courſe to take with 
Perkin himſelf. Some counſelled him to make the pri- 


vileges of the church yield to reaſons of ſtate, to take. 


him by violence from the ſanctuary, to inflict on him 


the puniſhment duet to his. temerity, and thus at once 
g diſturbed the. 


put an end to an impoſture which had long 

government, and which the credulity of the people, and 
the artifices. of matcontents, were itil] capable of re- 
viving. But the king deemed not the matter of ſuch 
importance as to merit ſo violent a remedy. He em- 
ployed ſome pericns to deal with Perkin, and- pers unde 
him, under promiſe- of pardon, to deliver himlelf into 
the king's hands. The king conducted him, in a ſpe- 
cies of mock: triumph, to London. As Perkin paſſed 
along the road, and though the ſtreets of the city, men 
ot all ranks flocked about dim, and the populace tleated 


with the higheſt deriſion his fallen {Ortunes. hey : 


ſeemed deſirous of revenging themſelves, by their intults, 


for the ſhame which 1 tormer belief 1 his impetiures 


had 
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had thrown upon them. Though the eyes of the nation 
were generally opened with regard to Perkin's real pa- 
rentage, Henry required of him a confeſſion of his life 
and adventures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be diſperſed, ſoon after, for the ſatisfa&tion of 
the public. But as his regard to decency mude him en- 
tirely ſuppreſs the ſhare which the dutcheſs of Burgundy 
had had in contriving and conducting the impoſture, the 
people, who Knew that ſhe had been the chief initrument 
in the whole affair, were inclined, on account of the 
ſilence on that head, to pay the leſs credit to the authen- 
ticity of the narrative. | | | 
(1499.) But Perkin, though his life was granted 
him, was ſtill detained in cuſtody ; and keepers were 
appointed to guard him. Impatient of confinement, he 
broke from his keepers, and flying to the ſanctuary of 
Shyne, put himſelt into the hands, of the prior of that 
monaſtery. The prior had obtained great credit by his 
character of ſanctity ; and he prevailed on the king again 
to grant a pardon to Perkin. But im order to reduce him 
to ſtill greater contempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at 
Weitmintter and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places 
to read-aloud to the people the confeſſion which had for- 
merly been publiſſied in his name: He was then con- 
fincd to the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs mtrizue 


and enterpriſe followed him. He inſinuated himſelf into 


the intimacy of four ſervants of ſir John Digby, lieu— 
ten2nt of the Tower; and, by their means, opened a 
correſpondence with the earl of Warwic, who was con- 
fined in the ſame priſon. This unfertunate prince, who 
had from his earlieſt youth been ſhut up from the com- 
merce of men, and who was ignorant even of the moſt 
common affairs of life, had fallen into a {ſimplicity which 
made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſion. The continued 
dread alſo of the more violent effects of Henry's tyranny, 
Joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to em- 
brace a project for his eſcape, by the murder of the 
lieutenant; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole en- 
terpriſe. The conſpiracy eſcaped not the king's vigi- 
lance: It was even very generally believed that the 
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ſcheme had been laid by himſelf, in order to draw 
Warwic and Perkin into the ſnare: But the ſubſequent 
execution of two of Digby's ſervants for the contrivance, 
ſeems to clear the king of that imputation, which was 
indeed founded more on the general 1dea entertained of his 
character, than on any poſitive evidence. 

Perkin, by this new attempt, after ſo many enor- 
mities, had rendered himſelf totally. unworthy of mercy 
and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and ſoon 
after hanged at Tyburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſſion 
ot his impoſture*. It happened about that very time, 
that one Wilford, a cordwainer's ſon, encouraged by 
the ſurpriſing credit given to other impoſtures, had un- 
dertaken to perſonate the earl of Warwic; and a prieſt 
had even ventured from the pulpit to recommend his 
cauſe to the people, who ſeemed ſtill to retain a pro- 
peniity to adopt it. This incident ſerved Henry as a 
pretence for his ſeverity towards that prince. He was 
brought to trial, and accuſed not of contriving his 
eſcape (tor as he was committed for no crime, the deſire 
of liberty muſt have been regarded as natural and inno- 
cent), but of forming deſigns to diſturb the government, 
and rajſe an inſurrection among the people. Warwic 
confeſſed the indictment, was condemned, and the ſen- 
tence was executed upon him (21ſt November). 


This violent act of tyranny, the great blemiſh of 


Henry's reign, by which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining 
maie of the line of Plantagenet, begat great diſcontent 
among the people, who ſaw an unhappy. prince, that had 
long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, 


even been cut off from the common benefits of nature, 


now at laſt deprived of life itſelf, merely for attempting 


to ſhake off that oppreſſion under which he laboured. 


In vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of 
this guilt, by ſharing it with his ally Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, who, he faid, had ſcrupled to give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any male de- 
ſcendant of the houſe of York remained. Men, on the 


* See note [E] at the end of the volume. 
contrary, 
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contrary, felt higher indignation at ſeeing a young prince 
ſacrificed, not to law and juttice, but to the jealous po- 
litics of two ſubtle and crafty tyrants. | 

But though theſe diſcontents teitered in the minds of 
men, they were fo checked by Henry's watchful policy 
and fteady ſeverity, that they ſecmed not to weaken his 
government; and foreign princes, deeming his throne 
now entirely ſecure, paid him rather the greateſt deterence 
and attention. The archduke Philip, in particular, de- 
fired an interview with him; and Henry, who had paſſed 


over to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter's church 


near that city. The archduke, on his approaching the 
king, made haſte to alight, and offered to hold Henry's 
ſtirrup ; a mark of condeſcenſion which that prince would 
not admit of. He called the king father, patron, pro- 
tectar; and, by his whole behaviour, expreſſed a ſtrong 
deſire of concihating the friendthip of England. The 
duke of Orleans had lucceeded to the crown of France by 
the appellation of Lewis XII. and having carried his 
arms into Italy, and ſubdued the dutchy of Milan, his 
progreſs begat jealouſy in Maximilian, Philip's father, 
as well as in Ferdinand, his father-in-law. By the 
counſel, therefore, of theſe monarchs, the young prince 
endeavoured by every art to acquire the amity of Henry, 
whom they regarded as the chief counterpoiſe to the 
greatneſs of France. No particular plan, however, of 
alliance ſcems to have been concerted between theſe two 
princes in their interview: All paſſed in general pro- 
feſſions of affection and regard; at leaſt, in remote pro- 
jets of a cloſer union, by the future intermarriages of 
their children, who were then in a ſtate of infancy. 

(x 500.) The pope too, Alexander VI. neglected not 
the friendſhip of a monarch whoſe reputation was ſpread 
over Europe. He {ent a nuncio into England, who ex- 
horted the king to take part in the great alliance pro- 
jected for the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead in 
perſon his forces againſt the infidels. The general frenzy 
for cruſades was now entirely exhauited in Europe; but 
it was ſtill thought a necefiary piece of decency to pre- 
tend zeal for thote pious enterpriſes. Henry regretted 
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to the nuncio the diſtance of his ſituation, which ren. 
dered 11 inconvenient for him to expoſe his perſon in de- 
fence of the Chriſtian cauſe. He promiſed, however, 
his utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and ra- 
ther than the pope ſliould go alone to the holy wars, un- 
accompanied by any monarch, he even promiſed to 
Overlook all other conſiderat ions, and to attend him in 
perſon. He only required as à neceſlary condition, that 
all differences ſnould pievioully be adjuſted among Chriſ- 
tian princes, and that ſome ſea-port towns in Italy ſhould 
be conlign ed to him for his retreat and ſecurity. It was 
eaſy to conclude, that Henry had determined not to in- 
termeddle in any war againſt the Turk: But as a great 
name, without any real aſſiſtance, is ſometimes of ſer- 
vice, the knights of Rhodes, who were at that time 
eſteemed the bulwark of Chriſtendom, choſe the King 
prote&tar of their order. 

But the prince whoſe alliince Henry valued the moſt, 
was Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe vigorous and ſteady 
policy, always attended with {ucccls, had rendered him 
in many tielpects the moſt conſiderable monarch in Eu - 
rope. There was allo a remarkable ſimilarity of cha- 
rater between theſe two princes : Both were full of 
cratt, intrigue, and deſign; and though a reſemblance 
of this nature be. a ſlender foundation for confidence and 
. where the intereſts of the parties in the leaſt in- 
terfere ; ſuch was the ſituation of Henry and Ferdinand, 
that no jealouſy ever on any occaſion aroſe between them. 
(1501, lzth Nov.) The king had now the ſatisfaction 
of completing a marriage, which had been projected and 
negotiated during the courſe of ſeven years, between 
Arthur prince of Wales, and the Infanta Catherine, 
fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella; he near "iy 
teen years "of age, ſhe eighteen. But this marriage 
proved in the iſſue unproſperous. The young prince a 
few months after (1502, 2d April), ſickened and died, 

much regretted by rhe nation. Henry, deſirous to con- 
tinue his alliance with Spain, and alſo un-villing to re- 
ſtore Catherine's dowry, wiich was two hundred thou- 
fand ducts, obliged his {cond fon Henry, whom he 
created 
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created prince of Wales, to be contracted to the Infanta. 
The prince made all the oppoſition of which a youth of 
twelve years of age was capable; but as the king 
perfiited in his reſolution; the eſpouſals were at length, 

by means of the pope's diſpenſation, contracted between 
the parties: An event which was afterwards attended 
with the moſt important conſequences. 

The ſame year another marriage was celebrated, which 
was allo in the next age productive of great events: 
The marriage of Margaret, the king” s elder daughter, 
with James king of Scotland. This alliance had been 
negotiated during thiee years, though mterrupted by 
ſeveral bros; and Henry hoped, from the completion 
of it, to remove all ſource of diſcord with that neighbour- 
ing kingdom, by whofe animoßiy England had io often 
been infeſted. When this marriage was deliberated on 
m the Engliſh council, ſome objes tied that England 

ight, by means of that alliance, fall under the do- 
minion of Scotland, * No,“ replied Henry, „ Scot- 
e land in that event will only become an acceſſion to 
c England.” (1503, 11th Feb.) Amidi theſe proſper- 
ous incidents the king met with a domeſtic calamity, 

which made not ſuch impreſt on on him as it merited : 
His qucen died in child-bed; and the infant did not 
long ſurvive ber. This princeſs was deſervedly a fa- 
vourite of the nation; and the general affe ction for her 
increaſed, on account of the haifſh treatment which it was 
thought ſhe met with from her confort. 

The ſituation of the king's affairs, both at home and 
abroad, was now in every Teſp ect very fortunate, All. 
the efforts of the E uropean princes, both in war and 
negotiation, were turned to the ſide of Italy and the 
various events which there arole made Henry's alliance 
be courted by every party, yet intereltec| him ſo little as 
never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His cloſe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland enſured his tran- 
quillity ; and his continued {ucceiles over domeſtic ene- 
mies, owing to the prud rc. and vigour of his conduct, 
had reduced the people to ende ubm ion and obedient 
Uncontrolled, therctore, by apprchenſion or Hy 
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of any kind, he gave full icope to his natural propenſity z 
and avarice, which had ever been his ruling paſſion, 
being increaled by age and encouraged by abſolute 
authority, broke all reſtraints of ſhame or juſtice. He 
had found two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly 


qualified to ſecond his rapacicus and tyrannical inclina- 


tions, and to prey upon his detenceleſs people. Thele 


inſtriments of gpprefſion were both lawyers ; the firit of 
mean birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting tem- 
per; the ſecond better horn, better educated, and better 
bre.i, but equally unjuſt, ſevere, and inflexible. By their 
knowledge in law theſe men were qualified to pervert the 
forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the innocent; and 
the formidable authority of the king ſupported them in 
all their iniquities. | 

It was their uſual practice at firſt to obſerve fo far the 
appearance of law as to give indictments to thoſe. whom 
they intended to opprels: Upon which the perions 
were committed to priſon, but never brought to trial; 
and were at length obliged, in order to recover their 
liberty, to pay heavy fines and ranſoms, which were 
called mitigations and compoſitions. By degrees the 
very appearance of law was neglected: The two miniſ- 
ters ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and ſummon 
them before themſelves and ſome others, at their private 
houſcs, in a court of commiſſion, where in a ſummary 
manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary decrees were 
iſſued, both in pleas of the crown, and controverſies 
buween private parties. Juries themſelves, when ſum- 
moned, proved but ſmall ſecurity to the ſubject; being 
brow-beaten by theſe opprefiors ; nay fined, impriſoned, 
and puniſhed, if they gave tentence againit the inclina- 
tion of the miniſters. The whole ſyſtem of the feudal 
law, which til] prevailed, was turned into a ſcheme of 
oppreſſion. Even the king's wards, after they came of 
age, were not fuffered to enter into poſſeſſion of their 
lands without paying exorbitant fines. Men were alſo 
harafſed with informations cf intruſion upon ſcarce co- 
lourable titles. When an outiawry in a perſonal action 
was iſſued againſt any man, he was not allowed to 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe his charter of pardon, except on the payment of 
a great ſum ; and if he retuſed the compoſition required 
of him, the ſtrict law, which in ſuch caſes allows forfeit- 
ure of goods, was rigorouſly inſiſted on. Nay, without 
any colour of law, the half of men's lands and rents 
were ſcized during two years, as a penalty in caſe of out- 
lawry. But the chief means of oppreſſion employed 
by theſe minitters were the penal ſtatutes, which, with- 
out conſideration of rank, quality, or ſervices, were 
rigidly put in execution againſt all men: Spies, inform- 
ers, and inquiſitors, were rewarded and encouraged in 
every quarter of the kingdom: And no difference was 
made whether the ſtatute were beneficial or hurtful, 
recent or obſolete, poſſible or impoſſible to be executed. 
The ſole end of the king and his minifters was to amaſs 
money, aud bring every one under the laſh of their 
authority. | | 
Through the prevalence of ſuch an arbitrary and 


iniquitous adminiſtration, the Engliſh, it may ſately he 


affirmed, were conſiderable loſers by their ancient privi- 
leges, which ſecured them from all taxations, except 
ſuch as were impoſed by their own conſent in parliament. 
Had the king been empowered to levy general taxes 
at pleaſure, he would naturaily have abitained trom theſe 
oppreſſive expedients, which deſtroyed all ſecurity in pri- 
vate property, and begat an univerfal diffidence through- 
out the nation. In vain did the people look for protec- 
tion from the parliament, which was pretty frequently 
ſummoned during this reign. That aſſembly was io 
overawed, that at this very time (1504, 25th Jan.) 
during the greateſt rage of Henry's oppreſſions, the com- 
mons choſe Dudley their ſpeaker, the very man who was 
the chief inſtrument of his iniquities. And though the 
king was known to be immenſeiy opulent, and had 
no pretence of wars or expentive enterpriſes of any kind, 
they granted him the ſubidy which he demanded, But 
ſo inſatiable was his avarice, that next year (105) he 
levied a new benevoicnce, and renewed that arbitrary 
and oppreſſive method of taxation. By all theſe arts of 
accumulation, joined to a rigid frugality in his expentz, 
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be ſo filled his coffers, that he is faid to have poſſeſſed in 
ready money the lum of 1,800,000 pounds: A. treature 
almoſt incredible, if we confider the ſcarcity of money in 
thoſe times *. 

But while Henry was enriching himtelf by the ſpoils 
of his oppreſſccd people, there happened an event abroad 
which engaged his attention, and was even the object of 
his anxiety and concern. Ifabella queen of Caſtile 
died about this time; and it was foreſeen, that by this 
incident the fortunes of Ferdinand her huſband would be 
much affected. The king was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchtul leit the general lyſtem of 
Europe thould be affected by ſ important an event: He 
alio coniidered the ſimilarity of his own fituation with 
that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iſtue of theſe tranſ- 
actions as a precedent for himſelf. Joan, the daughter 
of Ferdinand by Iſabella, was married to the archduke 
Philip, and being in right of her mother heir of Caitile, 
{ſeemed entitled to diſpute with Ferdinand the preſent 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Henry knew that, notwith- 
ſtanding his own pretenſions by the houſe of Lancaſter, 
the greater part of the nation was convinced of the ſupe- 
riority of his wite's title; and he dreaded leſt the prince 
of Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim to 
the crown, By his perpetual attention to depreſs the 
partifans of the York family, he had more cloſely united 
them into one paity, and increaled their deſire of ſhaking 
off that yoke under which they had ſo long lahoured, and 
of taking every advantage which his oppreflive govern- 
ment ihuu;d give his enemies àgainſt him. And as he 


* Silver was, during this reign, at 37 ſhillings and ſixpence 
a pound, which makes Henry's treaſure near three millions 
of our preſent money. Beſides, many commadlities have 
become above thrice as dear by the increaſe of gold and ſilver 
in Europe, And what 1s a circumſtance of Nil greater 
weight, all other ſtates were then very poor in compariſon 


of what they are at preſent : Theſe circumitances make 


Henry's treaſure appear very great; and may lead vs to cone 
ceive the oppreilipns of his government. 
| poſleſſed 
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himſelf by his narrow politics had confirmed in factious 


John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
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poſſeſſed no independent force like Ferdinand, and go- 
verned a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which he 


prejudices; he apprehended that his fituation would 
rove in the iſſue itil] more precarjous. | 

Nothing at firtt could turn out more contrary to the 
king's wiſhes than the tranſactions in Spain. Ferdinand, 
as well as Henry, had become very unpopular, and trom 
a like cauſe, his former exactions and impoſitions; and 
the ſtates of Caſtile diſcovered an evident reſolution of 
preferring the title of Philip and Joan. (1506.) In 
order to take advantage of theſe favourable diſpoſitions, 
the archduke, now king of Caſtile, attended by his con- 
ſort, embarked for Spain during the winter ſeaſon ; but 
meeting with a violent tempeſt in the channel, was 
obliged to take ſhelter in the harbour of Weymouth, Sir 


of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had al- 
jembled ſome forces; and being joined by fir John Cary, 
who was allo at the head of an armed body, he came to that 
town. Finding that Philip, in order to relicve his fick » 
nels and fatigue, was already come aſhore, he invited 
him to his houſe ; and immediately deſpatched a meſſen- 
er to inform the court of this important incident. The 
* ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to compliment 
Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform him that 
he intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and to give him 
a ſuitable reception in his dominions. Philip k new that 
he could not now depart without the King's conlent ; and 
therefore, for the fits of deſpatch, he reſolved to antici- 
ate his viſit, and to haye an interview with him at 
Windſor. Henry received him with all the magnificence 
poſſible, and with all ſeeming cordiality; but he re- 
ſolved, notwithſtanding, to draw ſome advantage from 
this involuntary vifit paid him by his royal gueſt. 
Edmond de la Pole earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- 
ward IV, and brother to the earl of Lincoln, flain in the 
battle of Stoke, had ſome years before killed a man in a 
ſudden fit of paſſion, and had been obliged to apply to the 
king tor a remilion of the crime. The king had 2 
Cel 
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ed his requeſt ; but being little indulgent to all perſons 
connected with the houſe of York, he obliged him to ap- 
pear openly in court and plead his pardon. Suffolk, 
more reſenting the affront than gratetul tor the favour, 
had fled into Flanders, and taken thelter with his aunt, 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy : But being promited for g ve- 
neſs by the king, he returned to England, and obta ned 
a new pardon. Actuated, however, by the natural in- 
quietnde of his temper, and uneaſy from debts which he 
had contracted by his great expenſe at prince Arthur's 
wedding, he again made an elopement into Flanders, 
The king, well acquainted with the genera! diſcontent 
which prevailed againſt his adminiſtration, neglected not 
this incident, which might become of importance ; and 
he employed his uſnal artifices to elude the efforts of his 


enemies. He directed fir Robert Curſon, governor of 


the caſtle of Hammes, to deſert his charge, and to in- 
ſinuate bimſelf into the confidence of Suffolk, by making 
him a tender of his ſervices. Upon information ſecretly 
conveyed by Curlon, the king ſeized William Couriney, 
eldeſt ion to the earl of Devonſhire, and married to the 
lady Catherine, ſiſter of the queen; William de la Pole, 
brother to the earl of Suffolk; ſir James Tirrel, and ſir 
James Windham, with ſome perſons of inferior quality; 
and he committed them to ene Lord Abergavenny 
and fir Thomas Green were alſo apprebended; but were 
ſoon after releaſed from their confinement. William de 
la Pole was long detained in priſon; Courtney was 
attainted, and though not executed, he recovered not 
his liberty during the king's life-time. But Henry's 
chief ſeverity fell upon fir James Windham and br James 
Tirrel, who were brought to their trial, condemned, and 
executed : The fate of the latter gave general jatisfaction, 
on account of his participation in the murder of the 
young princes, fons of Edward IV. Notwithſtanding 
thee diicoveries and executions, Curſon was Kill able ta 
maintain his credit with the earl of Suffolk : Henry, in 
order to remove all ſuſpicion, had ordered him to be ex- 
commun:cated, together with Suffolk himſelf, for his 
pretended rebellion, But after that traitor had pan 
| c 
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ed all the ſervices expected trom him, he ſuddenly deſert- 
ed the earl, and came over to England, where the king 
received him with unuſual marks of favour and con- 
fdence. Suffulk, aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of perfidy, 
finding that even the dutcheſs of Burgundy, tired with 
fo many fruitleſs attempts, had become indifferent to his 
cauſe, fled ſecretly into France, thence into Germany, 
and returred at laſt into the Low Countries; where he 
was protected, though not countenanced, by Philip, then 

in cloſe alliance with the king. | 
Henry neglected not the preſent oppertunity of com- 
plaining to His gueſt of the reception which Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions. “ I really thought,“ re- 
plied the king of Caſtile, „ that your greatneſs and fe- 
6 licity had ſet you far above apprehenhens from any 
cc perſon of ſo little conſequence : But to give you ſa- 
cc tisfaction, I ſhall bamiſh him my ſtate.” —# I expe& 
ce that yon will carry your complailance farther,” ſaid the 
king; I deſire to have Suffolk put into my hands, 
« where alone I can depend upon his ſubmiſſion and 
ce Obedience. That meaſure,” ſaid Philip, „ will 
cc refle&t diſhonour upon you as well as myleif. You 
& will be thought to have treated me as a priſoner. 
« Then the matter is at an end, replied the king, for 
« will take that diſhonour upon me; and fo your ho- 
c“ nour is ſaved.” The king of Caſtile found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of complying ; but he firſt exacted 
Henry's promiſe that he would ſpare Suffolk's life. 
That nobleman was invited over to England by Philip; 
as if the king would grant him pardon, on the intercel- 
ſion of his friend and ally. Upon his appearance he 
was committed to the Tower; and the king of Caſtile, 
having fully fatisfied Henry, as well by this conceſſion 
as by ſigning a treaty of commerce between England 
and Caſtile, which was advantageous to the former 
kingdom, was at laſt allowed to depart, after a ſtay of 
three months. (1507.) He landed in Spain, was joy- 
fully received by the Caſtilians, and put in poſſeſſion of 
the throne. He died foon after; and Joan his widow 
falling into deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again 
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enabled to reinftate himſelf in authority, and to go- 
vern till the day of his death the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. | 

The king ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years; but 
nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part of his 
reign, except his athancing (1508) his fecond daughter, 
Mary, to the young archduke Charles, ſon of Philip 
of Caſtile. Heentertained alſo ſome intentions of marriage 
for himſelf, firſt with the queen-dowager of Naples, re- 
Ii& of Ferdinand; afterwards with the dutcheſs-dowager 
of Savoy, daughter of Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. 


But the decline of his health put an end to all ſuch 


thoughts; and he began to cait his eye towards that 
future exiſtence, which the iniquities and ſeverities of 
his reign rendered a very diſmal proſpe&t to him. To 
allay the terrors under which he laboured, he endeavour- 
ed, by diſtributing alms, and founding religious houſes, 
to make atonement tor his crimes, and to purchaſc, by 
the ſacrifice of part of his ill-gotten treaſures, a recon- 


cillation with his offended Maker. Remorie even ſeized 


him, at intervals, for the abuſe of his authority by Emp- 
fon and Dudley; but not ſufficient to make him ſtop the 
rapacious hand of thoſe oppreſſors. Sir William Capel 
was again fined two thouſand pounds, under ſome fli- 
volous -pretence, and was committed to the Tower for 
daring to murmur againſt the iniquity. Harris, an 
alderman of London, was indicted, and died of vexation 
before his trial came to an iſſue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, 
who had been mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were con- 
demned in heavy fines, and ſent to priſon til] they made 
payment. The king gave countenance to all theſe oppreſ- 
ſions; till death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed 
new terrors upon him; and he then ordered, by a ge- 
neral clauſe in his will, that reſtitution ſhould be made 
to all thoſe whom he had injured. He died of a con- 
ſumption (1509, 22d April), at his favourite palace of 
Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three years and eight 

months, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age. 
The reizn of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate 
for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He 
| put 
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ut an end to the civil wars with which the nation had 
ong been haraſſed, he maintained peace and order in the 
ſtate, he depreſſed the former exorbitant power of the 
nobility, and, together with the frier dſhlip of ſome fo- 
reign princes, he acquired the conſideration and regard 
of all, He loved peace without tearing war; though 
agitated with continual ſuſpicions of his ſer va nts and 
miniſters, he diſcovered no timidity, either in the con- 
duct of his affairs, or in the day of battle; and though 
often jevere in his puniſhments, he was commonly lels 
actuated by revenge than by maxims of policy. The 
ſervices which he 1endered the people were derived from 
his views of private advantage rather than the motives 
of public ipirit 3 and where he deviated from intereſted 
regards, it was unknown to himſelf, and ever from the 
malignant prejudices of faction, or the mean projects of 
avarice ; not from the allies of paſſion, or allurements 
of plcaſuie; fill lets from the benign motives of fitend- 
ſhip ani generoſi 'y. His capacity was excellent, but 
fon ev hat contracted by the narrowneſs of his heart; 
he poſle fed infinuation and addiefs, but never employed 
thele talents except where ſome great point of intereft 
was to be gained; and while he neglected to conciliate 
the aifeRions of bis people, he often felt the danger of 
reſting his authority on their fear. and reverence alone. | 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
pe ficfied not the faculty of feeing far into ſururity ; and 
was mere expert at providing a a remedy tor his miſtakes, 
than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the 
whole, his ruling paſſion *; and he remains an inſtance, 
almoſt ingular, of a man placed in a high ſtation, and 


As a proof of Henry's attention to the ſmalleſt profits, 
Pacon tells us, that he had ſeen a book of accompts kept by 
Empion, and fubicribed in almoſt every leaf by the king's 
own hand. Among other articles was the following:“ Item, 
« R eren of ſuch a one five marks for a pardon, which 
„if it do nct pals, th e money to. be repayed, or the party 
« ther wife ſati-ſicd.“ Oppoſite to the memorandum the 


king tad writ with his own hald, Gtherwilc latistied.”” 
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poſſeſſed of talents for great affairs, in whom that paſ- 
fon predominated above ambition. Even among private 
perſons, avarice is commonly nothing but a ſpecies of 
ambition, and 1s chiefly incited by the proſpect of that 

regard, diſtinction, and conſideration, which attend on 
riches. 

The power of the kings of England had always 
been ſomewhat irregular or diſcret: onary; but was 
ſcarcely ever lo abſojute during any former reign, at leaſt 
after the eftabliſhment of the great charter, as during 
that of Henry. Belides the adv antages derived from 
the perſonal character of the man, full of vigour, in- 
duſtry, and ſeverity, deliherate in all projects, Ready in 
every purpoſe, and attended with caution as well as 
good fortune in every enterpriſe; he came to the throne 
after long and bloody civil + wars, which had deſtroyed 
all the great nobility, who alone could reſiſt the en- 
croachments of his authority: The people were tired 

ich diſcord and inteſtine com ulions, and willing to 
ſubmit to uſurpations, and even to injuries, rather than 
plunge themſelves anew into like m:feries ; The truitleſs 
efforts matle againit ”_ ferved alw: 45's, as is ulual, to 
confirm his authority As he ruled by a faction, and 
the leſſer ſa tion, all thoſe on whom he conterred offices, 
lenſible that they owed ever hind to his protection, 
were willing to ſupport his power, though at the expenſe 
of juſtice and national privileges. Theile ſeem the chief 
cauſes winch at this time beſtowe on the crown fo 
conſiderable an addition of pre FOgative, and rendered 
the preſent reign a Kind of epoch in the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. 
his prince, though he exalted his prerogative abore 
law, is celebrated by his hiſtortan for many good laws 
which he made be enacted for the government of his 
ſubjects. Several conſiderable regulation s, indeed, are 
found among the ſtatutes of this rezgy, both with th Oy 
to the police of the kingdom, and its commerce But 
the former are gener ally contrived with much better 
judgment than the latter. The move ſim mole ideas of 
order and equity are ſuflicient to guide 2 iegiſlator in 

every 
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every thing that regards the internal adminiſtration of 


juſtice : But the principles of commerce are much more 


complicated, and require long expericnce and deep re- 
flection to be well underſtood in any ftate. The real 
conſequence of a law or practice is there often contrary 
to firit appearances. No wonder that during the reign 
of Henry VII. theſe matters were frequently miftaken 
and it may {ately be affirmed, that even in the age of 
lord Bacon very imperfect and erroneous ideas were form 
ed on that ſubject. "es 
Early in Henry's reign the authority of the Star 
Chamber, which was before founded on common law 
and ancient practice, was in ſome caſes confirmed by act 
of parliament * : Lord Bacon extols the utility of this 
court; but men began, even during the age of that hiſ- 
torian, to feel that fo arbitrary a juriſdiction was incom- 
patible with liberty ; and in proportion as the ſpirit of 
independence ſtill roſe higher in the nation, the averſion 
to it increaſed, till it was entirely aboliſhed by act of 
parliament in the reign of Charles I. a little before the 
commencement of the civil wars. | 
Laws were paſſed in this reign, ordaining the king's 


ſuit for murder to be carried on within a year and day. 


Formerly it did not uſually commence till after; and as 
the friends of the perſon murdered often in the interval 


compounded matters with the criminal, the crime fre- 


quently paſſed unpuniſned. Suits were given to the 
poor 2½ forma pauperis as it is called; that is, without 
paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the counſel: A 


good law at all times, eſpecially in that age, when the 


people laboured under the oppreſſion of the great; but 
a law difficult to be carried into execution. A law was 
made againſt carrying off any woman by force. The 
benefit of clergy was abridged; and the criminal, on 
the firſt offence, was ordered to be burned in the hand 
with a letter, denoting his erime; after which he was 
puniſhed capitally for any new offence. Sheriffs were 
no longer allowed to fine any perſon, without previoully 


* See note [F] at end of the volume, 
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ſummoning him before their court. It is ſtrange that 
ſuch a practice ſhould ever have prevailed. Attaint of 
juries was granted in caſes which exceeded forty pounds 
value : A law which has an appearance of equity, but 
which was afterwards found inconvenient, Actions 
popular were not allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. 
If any ſervant of the king's conſpired againſt the life of 


the ' ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller of the king's 


houſehold, this deſign, though not followed by any overt 
act, was made liable to the puniſhment of felony. This 
ſtatute was enacted for the ſecurity of archbiſhop Mor- 
ton, who found himſelf expoled to the enmity of great 
numbers. 

There ſcarcely paſſed any ſeſſion during this reign 
without ſome ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, and giv- 
ing them badges or liveries; a practice by which they 


were in a manner inliſted under ſome great lord, and 


were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt him in all wars, inſur- 


rections, riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence 


for him in courts of juſtice. This diſorder, which had 
prevailed during many reigns, when the law could give 
Iittle protection to the ſubject, was then deeply rooted 
in England; and it required all the vigilance and ri- 
gour of Henry to extirpate it. There is a ſtory of his 
ſeverity againſt this abuſe; and it ſeems to merit praiſe, 
though it is commonly cited as an inſtance of his avarice 
and rapacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite ge- 
neral, in whom he always placed great and deſerved con- 
fidence, having ſplendidly entertained him at his caſtle 
at Heningham, was defirous of making a parade of 
his magnificence at the departure of his royal guelt 


and ordered all his retainers, with their liveries and 


badges, to be drawn up in two lines, that their appear- 
ance might be the more gallant and ſplendid. © My 
5 Jord,”” ſaid the king, “ have heard much of your 
& hoſpitality; but the truth far exceeds the report. 
& Theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen, whom I ſee 
on both ſides of me, are no doubt your menial ſer- 
« vants.”* The ear] ſmiled, and confeſſed that his for- 
tune was too narrow for ſuch magnificence. They 
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« are moſt of them,” ſubjoined he, “e my retainers, 
& who are come to do me ſervice at this time, when 
« they know I am honoured with your majeſty's pre- 
« ſence.” The king ſtarted a little, and ſaid, © By 
% my faith, my lord, I thank you for your good cheer, 
& but I muſt not allow my laws to be broken in my 
« fight. My attorney mult ſpeak with you.” Oxford 
is {aid to have paid no leſs than fifteen thouſand marks, 
as 2 compoſition for his offence. 

The increaſe of the arts, more effectually than all 
the leverities of law, put an end to this pernicious 
practice. The nobility, inſtead of vying with each 
other in the number and boldneſs of their retainers, 
acquired by degrees a more civilized ſpecies of emula- 
tion, and endeavoured to excel in the ſplentlour and 
elegance of their equipage, houſes, and tables. The 
common people, no longer maintained in vicious 1dle- 
neſs by their ſuperiors, were obliged to learn ſome call. 
ing or induſtry, and became uſeful both to themſelves 
and to others. And it muſt be acknowledged, in ſpite 
of thoſe who declaim ſo violently againſt refinement in 
the arts, or what they are pleaſed to call luxury, that 
as much as an induſtrious tradeſman is both a better 
man and a better citizen than one of thoſe idle retainers 
who formerly depended on the great families; ſo much 
is the life of a modern nobleman more laudable than 
that of an ancient baron *, 

But the moſt important law in its conſequences which 
was enacted during the reign of Henry, was that by. 
which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 
breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating their 
eſtates T. By means of this law, joined to the begin- 


See note #G] at the end of the volume. 

+ 4 H. 7. cap. 24. The practice of breaking entails by 
means of a fine and recovery was introduced in the reign of 
Edward the IVth: But it was not, properly ſpeaking, law 
till the ſtatute of Henry the VIIth; which, by correchng 
ſome abufes that attended that practice, gave indirectly a 
lanclion to it. | 
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ning luxury and refinement of the age, the great fortunes 
of the barons were gradually difſipated, and the property 
of the commons increaſed in England. It is probable | 
that Henry foreſaw and intended this conſequence ; be- | 
cauſe the conſtant ſcheme of his policy conſiſted in 
depreſſing the great, and exalting churchmen, lawyers, 
and men of new families, who were more dependant 
on him. | 
This king's love of money naturally led him to en- 
courage commerce, which increaſed his cuſtoms 3 but 
if we may judge by moſt of the laws enacted during 
his reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt than 
promoted by the care and attention given to them, 
Severe Jaws were made againſt taking intereſt for money, 
which was then denominated uſury. Even the profits 
ö of exchange were prohibited as ſavouring of uſury, 
ö which the ſuperftition of the age zealouſly proſcribed. 
All evaſive contracts, by which profits could be made 
from the loan of money, were allo carefully guarded 
againſt, It is needleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and 
iniquitous theſe laws, how impoſlible to be executed, 
and how hurtful to trade, it they could take place. 
We may obſerve, however, to the praife of this king, 
that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, he lent 
to merchants ſums of money without intereft, when he 
knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſ? enter- 
priſes which they had in view. 
Laws were made againſt the exportation of money, 
plate, or bullion: A. precaution which ſerves to no 
other purpoſe than to make more be exported. But fo 
far was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants 
alien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, 
were obliged to inveſt in Engliſh commodities all the 
money acquired by their ſales, in order to prevent their 
conveying it away in a clandeſtine manner. 
It was prohibited to export horles ; as if that ex- 
portation did not encourage the breed, and render them 
more plentiful in the kingdom. In order to promote 
archery, no bows were to be fold at a higher price than 
fix ſhillings and four pence, reducing money to the 
deno- 
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denomination of our time. The only effect of this 
regulation muſt he, either that the people would be 
ſuvplied with bad hows, or none at all. Prices were 
allo fixed to woollen cloth, to caps and hats: And the 
wages of labourers were regulated by Jaw. It is evi- 
dent that theſe matters ought always to be left free, and 
be entr uſted t o the common courſe of buſineſs and com- 
merce. To ſome it may appear ſurpriſing, that the 
price of a yard of ſcarlet cloth ſhould be ee to ſix 
and twenty ſhillings, money of our age; that of a 
yard of coloured cloth to eighteen ; higher prices than 
theſe commodities bear at preſent ; and that the wages 
ot a tradeſman, ſuch as a maſon, bricklayer, tiler, &c. 
ſhould be regulated at near ten-pence a day; which 1: not 
nch inferior to the preſent wages given in ſome parts 
of England. Labour and commodities have certainſy 


riten bnce the diſcovery of the Weſt- Indies; but not 


{> much in every particular as is generally imagined, 
The greater induitry of the preſent times Al increaſed 
the number of tradeſmen and laboure ers, ſo as to keep 

wages nearer 2 par than could be expected from the 
gat increaſe of gold and ſilver. And the additional 
art employed in the finer manufactures has even made 
{ome of thele commodities fall below their former value. 
Not to mention that merchants and dealers, being con- 
tented with leis profit than formerly, afford the goods 
cheaper to their cuſtomers. It appears by a tatute of 
this reign, that goods bought for Gxteen pence would 
ſometimes be ſold by the merchants for three ſhillings, 
The commodities whoſe price has chiefly riſen, are 
butchers meat, fow!, and fiſh (eſpecin,ly the latter), 
which cannot be much mh” ne in c: nan! ity by the 
increaſe of art and induſtry. The p. oleſſton which then 
avounded moſt, and was ſometimes embraced by perſons 
of the loweit rank, was the chure h: By a clauſ e of 
a ſtatute all clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were 
forbidden to beg, without a permiſſion from the vice 
chancellor. 

One great cauſe of the low ſtate of indi Cry during 


this pe eriod was the ref: aints put upon it ; and the par- 
1 liament, 
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liament, or rather the king (tor he was the prime mover 


in every thing), enlarged a little ſome of theſe limita- 


tions, but not to the degree that was requiſite. A law 


had been enacted during the reign of Henry IV. that 


no man could bind his ſon or daughter to an appren- 
ticeſhip, unle!s he were poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a 
year in land; and Henry VII. becauſe the decay of 
manufactures was complained of in Norwich fron) the 
want of hands, exempted that city from the penalties 
of the law. Afterwards the whole county of Norfolk 
obtained a-like exemption with regard to ſome branches 
of the woollen manufacture. Theſe abſurd limitations 

roceeded from a deſire of promoting huſbandry, which, 
= comm is never more effectually encouraged than by 
the increaſe of manufactures. For a like reaſon, the 
law enacted againſt incloſures, and for the keeping up 
of farm-houſes, ſcarcely deſerves the high praiſes be- 
ſtowed on it by lord Bacon. It huſbandmen underſtand 
agriculture, and have a ready vent tor their commodities, 
we need not dread a diminution of the people employed 
in the country. Ail methods of ſupporting populoul- 
neſs, except by the intereſt of the proprietors, are 
violent and ineffectual. During a century and a half 
after this period, there was a frequent renewal of laws 
and edits againſt depopulation ; whence we may inter, 
that none of them were ever executed, The natural 
courle of improvement at laſt provided a remedy. 

One check to induſtry in England was the erecting 
of corporations ; an abuſe which is not yet entircly 
corrected, A law was enacted, that corporations ſhould 
not paſs any bye-laws without the conſent of three of 
the chief officers of ſtate. They were prohibited from 
impoſing tolls at their gates. The cities of Gloceſter 
and Worceſter had even impoſed tolls on the Severne, 
which were aboliſhed, | | 

There is a law of this reign, containing a preamble, 


by which it appears, that the company of merchant 


adventurers in London had, by their own authority, 
debarred all the other merchants of the kingdom from 
trading to the great marts in the Low Countries, unleſs 

| each 


each trader previouſly paid them the ſum of near ſeventy 
pounds. It is ſurpriüng that ſuch a bye-law (if it 
deſerve the name) could ever be carried into execution, 
and that the authority of parliament ſhould be requiſite 
to ahrogate it. 

It was during this reign, on the ſecond of Auguft 
1492, a little before ſun-ſet, that Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a Genoele, ſet out from Spain on his memorable voyage 
for the diſcovery of the weſtern world ; and a few years 
after Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies, Theſe great events were attended with im- 
portant conſequences to all the nations of Europe, even 
to ſuch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe 
naval enterpriſes. The enlargement of commerce and 
navigation increaſed induſtry and the arts every-where : 
The nobles diſſipated their fortunes in expenſive plea- 
ſures : Men of an inferior rank both acquired a ſhare 
in the landed property, and created to themſelves a 
: coniiderable property of a new kind, in ſtock, commo- 
dities, art, credit, and correſpondence. In ſone nations 
the privileges of the commons increaſed by this increaſe 
of property: In moſt nations the kings, finding arms 
to be dropped by the barons, who could no longer 
endure their former rude manner of life, eſtabliſhed 
ſtanding armies, and ſubdued the liberties of their 
kingdoms : But in ail places the condition of the people, 
from the depreſſion of the petty tyrants by whom they 
hail formerly been oppreſſed rather than governed, re- 
ceived great improvement; and they acquired, if not 
entire liberty, at leaſt the moit conſiderable advantages 
of it. And as the general courſe of events thus tended 
to depreſs the nobles and exalt the people, Henry VII. 
who allo embraced that ſyitem of policy, has acquired 
more praiſe than his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem 
of themſelves to deſerve on- account of any profound 
willom attending them. Ws 

I was by accident only that the king had not a con- 
ſielcrabie ſhare in thoſe great naval diſcoveries by a 
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the preſent age was fo much diſtinguiſied. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulſes from the courts of 
Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother Bartholomew to 
London, in order to explain his projects to Henry, aud 
crave his protection for the execution of them. The 


king invited him over to England; but his brother 


being taken by pirates, was detained in his voyage, 
and Columbus meanwhile having obtained the counte- 
nance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, and 
happily executed his enterpriſe. Henry was not diſ- 
coui aged by this diſappointment : He fitted out Scbaſtian 
Cabot, a Venetian, ſettled in Briftol ; and ſent him 
weſtwards, in 1498, in ſearch of new countries. Cabot 
diſcovered the main land of America towards the ſixtieth 
degree of northern Jatitude : He failed ſouthwards along 
the coaſt, and diſcovered Newfoundland, and other 
countries; but returned to England without making 
any conqueſt or ſettlement. Elliot, and other merchants 
in Briſtol, made a like attempt in 1502. The king 
expended fourteen thouſand pounds in building one 
ſhip, called the Great Harry. She was, properly 
ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Betore 
this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he h1d no 
other expedient than hiring or preſſing ſhips from the 
merchants. g ; 

But though this improvement of navigation, ant the 
diſcovery of both the Indies, was the moſt memoratle 
incident that happened during this or any other period, 
it was not the only great event by which the age was 
diſtinguiſhed. In 1453 Conſtantinople was taken by 
the Turks; and the Greeks, among whom ſome re- 
mains of learning were ſeill preſerved, being ſcattered 
by theſe barbartans, took ihelter in Italy, and imported, 
together with their admirable language, a tin dure of 
their ſcience, and of their refined taſte in poetry and 
eloquence. About the ſame time tne purity of the 
Latin tongue was revived, the ſtudy of antiquity became 
faſhionable, and thc eſteem for literature gradually pro 
pagated itſelf throughout every nation in Europe. It 
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art of printing, invented about that time, extremely 
facilitated the progreſs of all theſe improvements: The 
invention of gunpowder changed the whole art of war ; 
Mighty innovations were ſoon after made in religion, 
ſuch as not only affected thoſe ſtates that embraced them, 
but even thoſe that adhered: to the ancient faith and 
worſhip: And thus a general revolution was made in 
human affairs throughout this part of the world; and 
men gradually attained that ſituation with regard to 
commerce, arts, ſcience, government, police, and cul- 
tivation, in which they have ever ſince perſevered. 


Here, therefore, commences the uſetul, as well as the 


more agreeable part of modern annals; certainty has 


place in all the conſiderable, and even molt of the mi- 


nute parts of hiſtorical narration ; a great variety of 
events, preſerved by printing, give the author the power 


of lelecting, as well as adorning the facts which he 


relates; and as each incident has a reference to our pre- 
ſent manners and ſituation, inſtructive leſſons occur 
every moment during the courſe of the narration. 
Whoever carries his anxious reſearches into preceding 


periods is moved by a curioſity, liberal indeed. and 


commendable ; not by any neceility for acquiring know - 
lelge of public affairs, or the arts of civil govern- 
ment, 
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CHAP. XXVII, 
HENRY VIII. 


Popularity of the new king — His miniflers—Puni/hment 
of Empſon and Dudley — King's marriage Fortig n 
afnirs— Julius .- League of Cambray—IWar wh 
France — Expedition to FontarabigDeceit of Ferdi- 
nand— Return of the Englifh— Len X.—A parli nent 
— War with Scotland—Woljey miniſter— His character 
—Invaſion of France—Baitle of Guinegate—Batile of 
Flouden— Peace with France. 


HE death of Henry VII. had been attended with as 
open and viſible a joy among the people as decency 
would permit ; and the acceſſion and coronation of his 
ſon Henry VIII. ſpread univerſally a declared and un- 
feigned ſatisfaction. Inſtead of a monarch jealous, ſe- 
vere, and avaricious, who, in proportion as he advanced 
in years, was ſinking ſtil]. deeper in thoſe unpopular 
vices, a young prince of eighteen had ſucceeded to the 
throne, who even in the eyes of men of ſenſe gave pro- 
miſing hopes of his future conduct, much more in thoſe 
of the people, always enchanted with novelty, youth, 
and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of his per- 
ſon, accompanied with dexterity in every manly exerciſe, 
was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy counte- 
nance, with a lively air, with the appearance of {pirit 
and activity in all his demeanour. His father, in order 
to remove him from the knowledge of public bufinets, 
had hitherto occupied him entirely in the purſuits of lite- 
rature z and the proficiency which he made gave no bad 
prognoſtic of his varts and capacity. Even the vices of 
vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to which he was 
ſubject, and which afterwards degenerated into tyranny, 
were conſidered only as faults incident to unguard«d 
outh, which would be corrected when time had brought 
"250 to greater moderation and maturity. And as the 
contending titles of York and Lancaſter were now at laſt 
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fully united in his perſon, men juſtly expected from 
a prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of 
a he: which had long been unknown in Eng- 
and. | 5 

Theſe favourable prepoſſeſſions of the public were en- 
couraged by the meaſures which Henry embraced in the 
commencement of his reign. His grandmother, the 
counteſs of Richmond and Derby, was ſtill alive; and 
as ſhe was a woman much celebrated for prudence and 
virtue, he wiſely ſhowed great deference to her opinion 
in the eſtabliſhment of his new council. The members 
were, Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury and chan- 
cellor ; the earl of Shrewſbury, ſteward ; lord Herbert, 
chamberlain; fir Thomas Level, maſter of the wards 
and conſtable of the Tower ; fir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller ; fir Henry Marney, afterwards lord Mar- 
ney; fir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy ; Tho- 
mas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and fir Henry Wyat. 
Theſe men had long been accuſtomed to buſineſs under 
the late king, and were the leaſt unpopular of all the 
miniſters employed by that monarch. _ 

But the chief competitors for favour and authority 
under the new king were the earl of Surrey, treaſurer, 
and Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and privy ſeal. 
This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all, the 
former reign, had acquired ſuch habits of caution and 
frugality as he could not eaſily lay aſide; and he ſtill 
oppoſed, by his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes of diſſipa- 
tion and expenſe which the youth and paſſions of Henry 
rendered agreeable to him. But Surrey was a more dex- 
terous courtier; and though few had borne a greater ſhare 
in the frugal politics of the late king, he knew how to 
conform himſelf to the humour of his new maſter ; and 
no one was ſo forward in promoting that liberality, plea- 
ſure, and magnificence, which began to prevail under 
the young monarch. By this policy he ingratiated him- 
ſelf with Henry; he made advantage, as well as the 
other courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſition of his matter ; 
and he engaged hint in ſuch a courſe of play and idleneſs 
as rendered him negligent of affairs, and willing to — 
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truſt the government of the ſtate entirely into the hands 
of his miniſters. The great treaſures amaſſed by the 
late king were gradually diſſipated in the giddy expenſes 
of Henry. One party of pleaſure ſuccecded to another: 
Tilts, tournaments, and carouſals, were exhibited with 
all the magnificence of the age: And as the preſent 
tranquillity of the public permitted the court to indulge 
itſelf in every amuſement, ſerious buſineſs was but little 
attended to. Or if the king intermitted the courſe of his 
feſtivity, he chiefly employed himſelf in an application 
to muſic and literature, which were his favourite pur— 
ſuits, and which were well adapted to his genius. He 
had made ſuch proficiency in the fornier art; as even to 
compoſe ſome pieces of church- muſic which were ſung 
in his chapel. He was initiated in the elegant learning 
of the ancients. And though he was fo unfortunate as 
to be ſeduced into a ſtudy of the barren controverſies of 
the ſchools, which were then fafhionable, and had choſen 
Thomas Aquinas for his favourite author, he ſtill dif- 
covered a capacity fitted for more uſeful and entertain- 
ing knowledge. 

The frank and careleſs humour of the king, as it led 
him to diſſipate the treaſures amaſſed by his father, ren- 
dered him negligent in protecting the inſtruments whom 
that prince had employed in his extortions. A procla- 


mation being iſſued to encourage complaints, the rage of 


the people was let looſe on all informers, who had ſo 
Jong exerciſed an unbounded tyranny over the nation : 
They were thrown into prifon, condemned to the pillory, 
and moſt of them loſt their lives by the violence of the 
populace. Empſon and Dudley, who were moſt expoſed 
to public hatred, were immediately ſummoned before the 
counc'l, in order to anfwer for their cenduct, which had 
rendered them fo obnoxious. Empſon made a ſhrewd 
apology for himſelf, as well as for his affociate. He 
told the council, that fo far from his being juſtly expoſed 
to cenſure for his paſt conduct, his enemies themſelves 
grounded their clamour on a&:ons which ſeemed rather 
to merit reward and approbation : That a ſtrict execu- 
tion of law was the crime of which he and Dudley were 
accuſed z 
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accuſed ; though that law had been eſtabliſhed by general 
conſent, and though they had acted in obedience to the 
king, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice was en- 
truſted by the conſtitution: That it belonged not to 
them, who were inſtruments in the hands of ſapreme 
power, to determine what laws were recent or obſolete, 
expedient or hurtful; ſince they were all alike valid, fo 
long as they remained unrepealed by the legillature : 
That it was natural for a licentious populace to murmur 
againſt the reſtraints of authority; but all wie ſtates 
had ever made their glory conſiſt in the juſt diſtribution 
of rewards and ꝓuniſhments, and had annexed the former 
to the obſervance and enforcement of the laws, the latter 
to their violation and infraction: And that a ſudden 
overthrow of all government might be expected, where 
the judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, 

the rulers to that of the ſubjects. KEEN 
Notwithitanding this detence, Empſon and Dudley 
were ſent to. the Tower; and (oon after brought to their 
trial, The ſtrict execution of laws, however obſclete, 
could never be imputed to them as a crime in a court of 
judicature; and it is likely that, even where they had 
exerciſed arbitrary power, the king, as they had ate d 
by, the ſecret commands of his father, was not willing 
that their conduct ſhouid undergo too ſevere a icrutiny. 
In order, therefore, to gratity the people with the pu- 
niſhment of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes very im- 
probable, or indeed abſolutely impoſſible, were charged 
upon them ; that they had entered into a conſpiracy 
againlt the ſovereign, and had intended, on the death of 
the late king, to have ſeized by force the adminiſtration 
of government. The jury were to far moved by popular 
prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give a verdit 
againſt them; which was afterwards confirmed by a bill 
of attainder in parliament “, and at the earneſt defire of 
| : the 


* This parliament met on the 21ſt January 1510, A law 
was there enacted, in order to prevent ſome abuſes which 


had prevailed during the late reign. The forfeiture upon 


the penal ſtatutes was reduced to the term of three years. 
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the people was executed by warrant from the king. | 


Thus, in thole arbitrary times, juſtice was equaliy vio- 
lated, whether the king fought power and riches, or 
courted popularity. 

Henry, while he puniſhed the inſtruments of paſt ty- 
ranny, had yet ſuch deference to former engagements as 
to deliberate, immediately after his acceſhon, concerning 
the celebration of his marriage with the Infanta Cathe- 
Tine, to whom he had been affianced during his father's 
lifetime. Her former marriage with his brother, and 
the inequality of their years, were the chief objections 
urged againſt his eſpouſing her: But on the other hand, 
the advantages of her known virtue, modeſty, and ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition, were inſiſted on; the affection which 


me bore to the king; the large dowry to wich the was 


entitled as princeſs of Wales; the intereſt of cementing 
a cloſe alliance with Spain; the neceſſity of finding ſome 
confederate to counterbalance the power of France ; the 


expediency of fulfilling the engagements of the late 


king: When theſe conſiderations were weighed, they 
determined the council, though contrary to the opinion 
of the primate, to give Henry their advice for celebrating 
the marriage. (3d June.) The counteſs of Richmond, 
who had concurred in the {ame ſentiments with the 
council, died ſoon after the marriage of her grand:on. 
The popularity of Henry's government, his undil- 
puted title, his extenſive authority, his large treaſures, 
the tranquillity of his ſubjects, were circumſtances which 
rendered his domeſtic adminiſtration eaſy and pro— 
ſperous : The ſituation of foreign affairs was no leſs 
happy and deſirable. Italy continued ſtili, as during 
the late reign, to be the centre of all the wars and ne- 
gotiauons of the European princes ; and Henry's alli- 


Coſts and damages were given againſt informers upon ac- 
quittal of the accuſed: More fevere puniſhments were en- 
acted againit perjury : The falſe inquiſitions procured by 
Empſon and Dudley were declared null and invalid. I'ra- 
verſes were allowed; and the time of tendering them en- 
larged. 1 H. 8. c. 8. 10, 11, 12. 
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ance was courted by all parties; at the ſame time that 
he was not engaged by any immediate intereſt or necei- 
ſity to take part with any. Lewis XII. of Fronce, 
after his conqueſt of Milzn, was the only great prince 
that poſſeſſed any territory in Italy; and could he have 
remained in tranquillity, he was enabled by his ſituation 
to preſcribe laws to ail the Italian princes and republics, 
and to hold the balance among them. But the defire of 
making a conqueſt of Naples, to which he had the ſame 
title or pretenhons with his predeceſſor, ſtill engaged 
him in new enterpriſes; and as he toreſaw oppoſition 
from Ferdinand, who was connected both by treaties 
and affinity with Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured by 
the offers of intereſt, to which the ears of that monarch 
were ever open, to engage him in an oppolite confede- 
racy. He ſettled with him a plan for the partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, and the expulſion of Frederic: 
A plan which the politicians of that age regarded as the 
moſt egregious imprudence in the French monarch, and 
the greateit perfidy in the Spaniſh. Frederic, ſupported 
only by ſubjects who were either diſcontented with his 
covernanenits or indifferent about his fortunes, was un- 
able to roll ſo powertul a confederacy, and was de- 
prived of his dominions: But he had the ſatisfaction to 
lee Naples immediately prove the ſource of contention 
among his enemies. Ferdinand gave ſecret orders to 
his general, Gonſalvo, whom the Spaniards honour 
with the appellation of the great captain, to attack the 
armies of France, and make himſelf maſter of all the 
dominions of Naples. Gonſalvo prevailed in every en- 
terpriſe. defeated the French in two pitched battles, 
and enſured to his prince the entire poſſeſſion of that 
k ngdom. Lewis, unable to procure redreſs by force of 
arms, was obliged to enter into a fruitleſs negotiation 
with Ferdinand tor the recovery of his ſhare of the par-: 
tition, and all Italy during ſome time was held in ſuſ- 
penſe between theſe two powerful monarchs. 

There has ſcarcely been any period when the valincy 
of power was better ſecured in Europe, and ſeemed more 
able to maintain itſelf without any anxious concern or 
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attention of the princes. Several great monarchies were 
eſtabliſhed ; and no one ſo {ar ſurpaſied the reſt as to 
give any foundation or even pretence "fag jealouly. Eng- 
land was united in domeſtic peace, and by its ſituation 
happily ſecured ſrom the invaſion of fore gners. The 
coalition of the ſcveral kingdoms of Spain had formed 
one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand adminiſtered 
with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitſul, but full of vi- 
gour and ability. Lewis XII. a gallant a and generous 
prince, had, by eſpcuſing Anne of Britanny, widow to 
his predecetiior, preſerved the union with that principality, 
on winch the ſafety of his King lom fo much depended. 
Maximilien the eniperor, befi des the hereditary dominions 
of the Aut: lan family, maintained authority in the em- 
pire, and, notwithſtanding the levity of his character, 
was able to unite the German princes in any great plan 
of intereſt, at leaſt of defence. Charles prince of Caitile, 
grandſen to Maximilian and Ferdinand, had already 
ſuccecded to the rich dominions of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy; ang being as yet in early youth, the govern- 
ment was eniruited to Margaret of 3 his aunt, a 
princeſs endowed with ſign a] prudence an d virtue. The 
internal force of theſe aer pow erful ſtates, by balan- 
cing each other, might long have maintained gencraltran- 
quillicy. had not the ain and enterpriſing genius of 
Julius II. an ambitious pontift, frit excited the flames 
of war and diſcord among them. ”y his intrigues, a 

league had been formed at Cambray * between himſelf, 
Maximilian, Lewis, and Ferdinand ; and the obje& of 
this great confederacy was to overwhelm, by their 
united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. Henry, 
without any motive from intereſt or paſſion, allowed 
his name to be inſerted in the confederacy. This op- 
preſſive and iniquitous league was but too ſucceſsful 


- againſt the republic. 


The great force and ſecure ſituation of the conſiderable 
mcnarchies prevented any one from aſpiring to any con- 
queſt of moment; and though this conſideration could 


* In 1508. 
not 
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vot maintain general peace, or remedy the natural in- 
quietude of men, it rendered the princes ot this age 
more diſpoſed to deſert engagements, and change their 
alliances, in which they were retained by humour and 
caprice, rather than by any natural or durable intereſt. 
(1510.) Julius had no ſooner humbled the Venetian 
republic, than he was inſpired with a nobler ambition, 
that of expelling all foreigners from Italy, or, to ſpeak 
in the ſtyle affected by the Italians of that age, the tree- 
ing of that country entirely from the dominion of Barba- 
rians. He was determined to make the tempett fall firſt 
upon Lewis; and, in order to pave the way for this 
great enterpriſe, he at once ſought for a ground of quar- 
rel with the monarch, and courted the alliance of other 
princes. He declared war againſt the duke of Ferrara, 
the confederate of Lewis. He ſolicited the favour of 
England, by ſending Henry a ſacred roſe, perfumed 
with mulk, and anointed with chriim. He engaged 
in his intereſts Bambridge archbiſhop of York, and 
Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, whom he ſoon after 
created a cardinal. He drew over Ferdinand to his 
party, though that monarch at firſt made no declaration 
of his intentions. And what he chiefly valued, he 
formed a treaty with the Swils cantons, who, enraged 
by tome ne, le&s put upon them by Lewis, accompanied 
with coatumeiious expreſſions, had quitted the alliance 
of France, and waited for an opportunity of revenging 

themſelves on that nation. | 
(1511.) While the French monarch repelled the at- 
tacks of his enemies, he thought it allo requiſite to make 
an attempt on the pope himſelf, and to deſpoil him, as 
much as poiſible, of that ſacred character which chiefly 
rendered him formidable. He engaged ſome cardinals, 
diſguſted with the violence of Julius, to defert him; and 
by n their authority, he was determined, in conjunction 
with Maximilian, who ſtill adhered to his alliance, to 
cail a general council, which might reform the church, 
and check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A 
council was ſummoned at Piſa, which from the beginning 
bore a very inauſpicicus aſpect, and promiſed little ſuc- 
g Z 1 cels 
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ceſs to its adherents, Except a fe French biſhops, who 


me 


unwillipgly obeved their king's commands in attending 


the council, all the other prelates kept aloof from an 
aſſembly which they regarded as the offspring of action, 
intrigue, and worldly politics. Even Pra, ite place of 
their reſidence, ſhowed them ins of contenipt; wich 
engaged them to transfer their ſeffion to Milen, a city 
under the dominion of the French monarch, Notw!ith- 
ſtanding this advantage, they did not experience much 
more reſpectful treatment frorm the inhabitants of Mitan 
and found it neceſſary to mal s nother remove to Lyons. 
Lewis himſelf fortified tbeſe violent prejudices in favour 
of papa] authority, by the fymptoms winch be diſcover- 
ed, of rega'd, deference, and ſubmiſſion to Julius, whom 
he always ſpared, even when fortune had thrown into his 
hands the moſt inviting opportunities of humbling bim. 
And as it was known that his conſort, who had great 
influence over him, was extremely difquieted in mind on 
account of his diſſenſions with the holy father, all men 
prognoſticated to Julius final fucceſs in this uncqua 
8 | 

The enterpriſing pontiif knew his advantages, and 
availed himielf of them with the utmoſt temerity and 
inſolence. So much had he neglected his facerdotal 
character, that he adted in perſon at the ſiege of Miran- 
dola, viſited the trenches, jaw ſome of his attendants 
killed by his fide, and, like a young ſoldier, cheerfully 
bore all the rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in pur- 
fuit of military glory: Yet was he ſtill able to throw, 
even on his moſt moderate opponents, the charge of 
impiety and profaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at 
the Lateran : He put Piſa under an interdict, and all 
the places which gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council: 
He excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who at- 
tended it: He even pointed his ſpiritual thunder againſt 
the princes who adhered to it: He freed their ſubjects 
from all oaths of allegiance, and gave their dominions to 
every one who could take poſſeſſion of them. 0 

Ferdinand of Arragon, who had acquired the firname 
of Catholic, regarded the cauſe af the pope and of reli- 
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gien only as à cover to his ambition and ſelfiſh politics; 


Henry, naturally fincere and ſanguine in his temper, and 
the more ſo on account of his youth and inexperience, 
was moved with a hearty deſire of protecting the pope 
from the oppreſſion to which he believed him expoſed from 

the ambitious enterpriſes of Lewis. (15712.) Hopes had 4 
been given him by Julius, that the title of Moft Chriſtian 
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King, which had hitherto been annexed to the crown of 6. 
France, and which was regarded as its moſt precious i 
ornament, ſhould, in reward of his ſervices, be tranſ- 1 
ferred to that of England. Impatient alſo of acquiring 9 
that diſtinction in Europe to which his power and opu- 1 


lence entitled him, he could not long remain neuter 
amidſt the noiſe of arms; and the natural enmity of the 
Enolith 2gainft France, as well as their ancient claims 
upon that kingdom, led Herry to join that alliance, 
which the pope, Spain, and Venice, had formed againſt 
the French monarch. A Herald was {ent to Paris, to 
exhort Lewis not to wage impious war againſt the ſove- 
reign pontiff; and when he returned without ſucceſs, 
another was {ent to demand the ancient patrimonial pro- 
vinces, Anjou, Rlaine, Guienne, and Normandy. This 
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päarlinment being ſummoned (4th Feb.) readily gran ed ; 
ſupplies for a purpoſe ſo much favoured by the Engliſh y 
nation. | ik 
Buonaviſo, an agent ef the pope's at London, had been 4 
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corrupted hy the court of France, and had previouſly re- 
vealed to Lewis all the meaſures which Henry was con= 
certing againſt him. But this infidelity did the king in- 
conhderable prejudice, in compariſon of the treachery 
which he experienced from the telfifſh purpoſes of the 
ally on whom he chiefly relied for aſſiſtance. Ferdinand, 
his father-in-iaw, had ſo long perſcvered in a courſe of 
crooked politics, that he began even to value himſeif on 
his dexterity in fraud and aitifice; and he made boaſt of 
thoſe ſhameful ſucceſſes. Being told cone day, that 
Lewis, a prince of a very different character, had com- 
plained of his having once cheated him: © He ties, the 
% drunkard!” {aid he,“ I have cheated him above twenty 

6 times.” 
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< times.” This prince conſidered his cloſe conn2xions 


with Henry only as the means which enabled him the 


better to take advantage of his want of experience. He 
adviled him not to invade France by the way of Calais, 
where he himſelf thould not have it in his power to aſſiſt 
him : He exhorted him rather to ſend forces to Fontara- 
bia, whence he could eaſily make a conqueit of Guienne, 
a province in which it was imagined the Eugliſh had ſtill 
ſome adherents. He promiſed to ailiit this conqueſt by 
the junction of a Spaniſh army. And ſo forward did he 
ſeem to promote the intereits of his ſon-in-law, that he 
even {ent veſſels to England, in order to traniport over 
the forces which Henry had levied for that purpoſe. 
The marquis of Dorſet commanded this armament, 
which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, moſtly intantry 3 
lord Howard fon of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord 
Ferrars, and many others of the young gentry and no- 
bility, accompanied him in this ſervice. All were on 
fire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by military atchievements, 
and to make a conqueſt of importance for their maſter, 
The ſecret purpoſe of Ferdinand, in this unexampled 
generoſity, was ſuſpected by nobody. 

The imall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers 
between France and Spain; and as John d'Albret the 
ſovereign was connected by friend{hip and alliance with 
Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed favourable to Ferdinand, 
while the Engliſh forces were conjoined with his own, 
and while all adherents to the council of Piſa lay under 
the ſentence of excommunication, to put himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of theſe dominions. No ſooner, therefore, was 
Dortet landed in Guipiſcoa, than the Spaniih monarch 
declared his readineſs to join him with his forces, to 
make with united arms an invaſion of France, and to 
form the fiege of Bayonne, which opened the way into 
 Gutenne ; But he remarked to the Engliſh general, how 
dangerous it might prove to leave behind them the king- 
dom of Navarre, which, being in cloſe alliance with 
France, could caſily give admittance to the enemy, and 
cut off all communication between Spain and the com- 
bined armies. To provide againit fo dangerous an 
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event, he required that John ſhould ſtipulate a neutrality 
in the preſent war; and when that prince expreſſed his 
willingneſs to enter into any engagement for that pur- 
poſe, he alſo required that ſecurity thould be given for 
the ſtrict oBlervance of it. John having 11kewite agreed 
to this condition, Ferdinand demanded that he ſhould 
deliver into his hands ſix of the moſt conſiderable places 
of his dominions, together with his eldeſt fon as a 
hoſtage. Theſe were not terms to be propoſed to a 
ſovereign; and as the Spaniſh monarch expected a refu- 
tal, he gave inmediate orders to the duke of Alva, his 
general, to make an invaiion on Navarre, and to reduce 
that kingdom, Alva ſoon made himſelf maſter of all the 
ſmalter towns; and being ready to form the ſiege of 
2ampeluna, the capital, he ſummoned the marquis of 
Dorſet to join him with the Engliſh army, and concert 
together ail their operations. 

Dorſet began to ſuſpe&t that the intereſts of his 
maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſactions ; 
and having no orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any-where but in France, he refuſed to 
ke any part in the enterpriſe, He remained therefore 
in his quarters at Fentarabia ; but fo ſubtle was the con- 
trivance of Ferdinand, that, even while the Engliſh 
army lay in that ſituation, it was almoſt equally tervice- 
able to his purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjunction 
with his own. It kept the French army in awe, and 
prevented it from advancing to ivceour the kingdom of 
Navarre ; ſo that Alva, having full leiſure to conduct 
the ſiege, made himfcif maſter of Pampeluna, and ob- 
liged John to ſeek for ſhelter in France. The Spaniſh 
general applicd again to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct 
with united countels the operations of the Vi league, fo 
it was called, againſt Lewis: But as he iti declined 
forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and rather mitted on the 
invaſion of the principality of Bearne, a part of the 
King of Navarre's dominions, which lies on the French 
ſide of the Pyrenees, Dorſet, juſtly ſuſpicious of his 
miſter intentions, repreſented that, without new orders 
from his maſter, he could not concur in ſuch an under- 

taking. 
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taking. In order to procure theſe orders, Ferdinand del- 
patched Martin de Ampios to London; and perſuaded 
Henry, that, by the refractory and {crupulous humour 


of the Engliſh general, the moſt favourable opportunities 


vere loſt, and that it was neceſſary he thould, on all oc- 
caſions, act in concert with the Spaniſh commander, 
who was beſt acquainted with the ſituation of the country, 
and the reaſons of every operation. But before orders 
to this purpoſe reached Spain, Dorſet had become ex- 
tremely impatient; and obſerving that his farther ſtay 
terved not to promote the main undertaking, and that 
his army was daily periſhing by want and ficknets, he 
demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand to tranſport them 
back into England. Ferdinand, who was bound by 
treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, whenever demand- 
ed, was at length, after many delays, obliged to yield to 
his importunity; and Dorſet, embarking his troops, 
prepared himſelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the meſſen- 
ger arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops ſuould 
remain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were ſo diſcontented 
with the treatment which they had met with, that they 
mutinied, and obliged their commanders to ſet fail for 
England. Henry was much diſpleaſed with the illi ſuc- 
ceſs of this enterpriſe; and it was with difficulty that 
Dorſet, by explaining the fraudulent conduct of Ferdi- 
nand, was at laſt able to appeaſe him. | 
There happened this ſummer an action at ſea, which 
brought not any more deciſive advantage to the Engliſh. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of horte, was ſent to the 
coaſt of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five fail; and he 
carried witn him fir Charles Brandon, tir John Carew, 
and many other young couruers, who longed for an op- 
portunity of diiplaying their valour. After they had 
committed ſome depredations, a French fleet of thirty- 


nine fail iſſued from Breſt, under the command of Pri- 


manget, and began an engagement with the Engliſh. Fire 
ſeized the ſhip of Primauget, who, finding his deftruc- 
tion inevitable, bore down upon the veſſel of the 
Engliſh admiral, and grappling with her, refoived to 
make her ſhare his fate. Both fleets ſtood tome time in 
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ſaſpenſe, as ſpedtators of this dreadful engagement; and 
all men ſaw with horror the flames which conſumed 
both veſſels, and heard the cries of fury and deſpair, 
which came from the miſerable combarants. At laſt, 
the French veſſel blew up ; and at the ſame time deſtroy- 
ed the Engliſh. The reſt of the French fleet made their 
e:cape into different harbours. | 

The war which England waged againft France, 
though it brought no advantage to the former king- 
dom, was of great prejudice to the latter; and by ob- 
liging Lewis to withdraw his forces for the de- 
tence of his own dominions, loft him that ſuperiority, 
which his arms, in the beginning of the campaign, had 
attained in Italy. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, a young 
hero, had been entruſted with the command of the 
French forces; and in a few months performed ſuch 
feats of military art and proweſs, as were ſufficient to 
rower illuſtrious the life of the oldeſt captain. His 
Greer finiſhed with the great battle of Ravenna, which, 
der the moſt obitinate conflict, he gained over the Spa- 
nith and papal armies. He periſhed the very moment his 
victory was complete; and with him periſhed the fortune 
oi the French arms in Italy. The Swiſs, who had 
rendered themſelves extremely formidable by their bands 
of diſciplined infantry, invaded the Milaneſe with a 
numerous amy, and raiſed up that inconſtant people to 
a revolt againſt the dominion of France, Genoa follow- 
ed the example of the dutchy ; and thus Lewis, in a few 
weeks, entirely loſt his Italian conqueſts, except ſome 
garriſons ; and Maximilian Sforza, the font of Ludovic, 
was reinſtated in poſſeſſion of Milan. 

(1513.) Julius diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcom- 
ture of the French; and the more ſo, as he had been 
heholden for it to the Swiſs, a people whoſe councils, he 
hoped, he ſhould always be able to influence and govern. 
Tue pontiff ſurvived this ſucceſs a very little time; and 
in his place (21ſt Feb.) was choſen John de Medicis, 
who took the appellation of Leo X. and proved one of 
the moſt jIluſtrious princes that ever fat on the papal 
throne, Humane, beneficeut, generous, affable ; the 
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patron of every art, and friend of every virtue; he had 
a foul no lets capable of ferming great deſigns than hie 
predeceſſor, but was more gentle, pliant, and artful in 
employing means for the execution of them. The ſole 
defect, indeed, of his character was too great fineſſe and 
artifice ; a fault which, both as a prieſt and an Italian, 
it was difficult for him to avoid. By the negotiations of 
Leo, the emperor Maximilian was detached from the 
French intereſt ; and Henry, notwithſtanding his diſap— 
pointments in the former campaign, was ſtill encourag- 
ed to proſecute his warlike meaſures againſt Lewis. 

Henry had ſummoned a new ſeſſion of parliament, 
(4th November 1512), and obtained a ſupply for his 
enterpriſe. It was a poli-tax, and impoted different 
ſums, according to the itation and riches of the perſon, 
A duke payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron 
four pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued 
at eight hundred pounds in gods, four marks. An im- 
oſition was alſo granted of two fiticenths and four tenths, 
By theſe ſupplies, joined to the treaſure which had been 
left by his father, and which was not yet entirely difh- 
pated, he was enabled to levy a great army, and render 
himſelf formidable to his enemy. The Engliſh are ſaid 
to have been much encouraged in this enterpriſe, by tlie 
arrival of a veſſel in the Thames under the papal banner. 
It carried preſents of wine and hams to the king, and 
the more eminent courtiers ; and ſuch fond devotion was 
at that time entertained towards the court of Rome, that 
theſe trivial prelenis were every-where received with the 
greateſt triumph and exuitation. 

In order to prevent all diſturbances from Scotland, 
while Henry's arms ſhould be employed on the conti- 
nent, Dr. Weſt, dean of Windlor, was deſpatched on an 
embaily to James, the king's brother-in-law ; and in- 
ſtructions were given him to accommodate all differences 
between the kingdoms, as well as to diſcover the inten- 
tions of the court of Scotland. Some complaints had 
already been made on both ſides. One Barton, a Scotch- 
man, having ſuffered injuries from the Portugueſe, for 


which he could obtain no redrets, had procured letters of 
| marque 
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marque againſt that nation; but he had no ſooner put to 
ca, than he was guilty of the groſielt abuſes, committed 
depredations upon the Engl.ſh, and much infefted the 
narrow feis. Lord Howard and fr Edward Howard, 
admirals, and ſons of the earl of Surrey, failing out againſt 
him, fought him in a deſperate action, where the pirate 
was killed; and they brought his ſhips into the Thames. 
As Henry retuled all ſatisfaction for this act of juſtice, 
iome of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence for 
depredations, entered England under the command of 
lord Hume, warden of the marches, and committed great 
ravages on that kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe mu- 
tual grounds of difſatis#aftion, matters might eafily have 
been accommodated, had it not been for Henry's in- 
tended invaſion of France, which rouſed the jealouſy of 
the Scottiſh nation. The ancient league, which ſubſiſt- 
ed between France and Scotland, was conceived to be the 
ſtrongeſt band of connexion; and the Scots univerlaily 
believed, that, were it not for the countenance which 
they received from this foreign alliance, they had never 
been able ſo long to maintain their independence againſt 
a people ſo much ſuperior. James was farther incited 
to take part in the quarrel by the invitations of Anne 
queen of France, whole knight he had ever in all tour- 
naments profeſſed himſelf, and who ſummoned him, ac- 
cording to the ideas of romantic gallantry prevalent in 
that age, to take the field in her defence, and prove him- 
ſelf ker true and valorous champion. The remonſtrances 
of his conſort and of his witeft counſellors were in vain 
oppoſed to the martial ardour of this prince. He firſt 
ſept a ſquadron of ſhips to the aſſiſtance of France; the 
only fleet which Scotland ſeems ever to have pollefled. 
And though he ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Engliſh ambaſſadgr eaſily foreſaw that a 
war would in the end prove inevitable; and he gave 
warning of the danger to his matter, who ſent the earl of 
Surrey to put the borders in a poſture of defence, and to 
reſiſt the expected invaſion of the enemy. | 
Henry, all on fire for military tame, was little diſcou- 
raged by this appearance of a diverſion from the North; 
VOL. IV. AA and 
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and ſo much the leſs, as he flattered himſelf with the 
aſliſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe in 
his invalion of France. The pope ftiil continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againſt Lewis, and all 
the adherents of the {chiſmatical council: The Swils 
cantons made profeiſions of violent animoſity againſt 
France: The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian 
had ſigned with thoſe of Henry a treaty of ailiance 
againſt that power, and had ſtipulated the time and place 
ot their intended invaſion: And though Ferdinand diſ- 
avowed his ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a 
twelvemonth with the common enemy; Henry was not 
yet fully convinced of his ſelfiſh and ſiniſter intentions, 
and itiil hoped for his concurrence after the expiration of 
that term. He had now got a miniſter who complied 
with all his inclinations, and flattered him in every 
ſcheme to which his ſanguine and impetuous temper 
was inclined 
Thomas Wolſey, dean of Lincoln, and almoner to the 
king, ſurpaſſed in favour all his miniſters, and was tatt 
advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur which he 
afterwards attained. This man was ſon of a butcher at 
Ipſwich; but having got a learned education, and being 
endowed with an excellent capacity, he was admitted 
into the marquis of Dorſet's family as tutor to that no- 
bleman's children, and ſoon gained the friendſhip and 
countenance of his patron. He was recommended to be 
chaplain to Henry VII. and being employed by that 
monarch in a ſecret negotiation, which regarded his in- 
tended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, iin 
daughter, he acquitted himlelf to the king 8 ſatisfaction, 
and obtained the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity in 
his conduct. That prince, having g given him a commiſ- 
ſion to Maximilian, who at that time reſided in Bruſſels, 
was ſurpriſed, in leſs than three days after, to fee Wolſey 
preſent h. mſclf before him; ; and ſuppoſing that he had 
protracted his departure, he began to reprove him for the 
dilatory ex<cution of his orders, Wolſey informed him, 
that he had juſt returned from Bruſſels, and had ſucceſſ- 
tully tulnlled all his majeſty's commands, But on 
„ ſecond 
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& {cond thoughts,” ſaid the king, © I found that ſome- 
« hat was omitted in your orders; and have ſent a 
«© meflenger after vou with ſuller d een —— —t6 


& met the meſienger, replied Woltey, „on my return: 


< But as I had reflected on that omiſſion, I ventured of 
cc mylelt to execute what, I knew, muſt he your majet- 
cc ty's intentions.“ »The death of Henry. ſoon after 
this incident, retarded the advancement cf Wolley, and 
prevented his reaping any advantage from the good opi- 
nion which that monarch had entertained of him: But 
thencetorwards he was 3 on at court as a riung 
man; and Fox biſhop ef Wincheſter caſt his eye upon 


_ as one who might be ſerviceable to him in his pre- 


ent ſituauon. This prelate, obſerving that the earl of 
Surrey had totally eclipted him in favour , refolved to in- 
troduce Wolſey to the young prince's familiarity, and 
hoped that he might rival Surrey in his infinuating arts, 
and yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part ſubordi- 
nate to Fox himſclt, who had promoted him. in a little 
time Wolſey gained ſo much on the king, that he ſup- 
planted both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his truſt 
and confidence. Being admitted to Henr y's parties ot 
pleaſure, he took the ſead in every jovial converſation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment which he 
found ſuitable to the age and inclination of the young 
monarch. Neither his own years, which were near forty, 
nor his character of a clergyman, were any reſtraint upon 
him, or engaged him to check, by any uſeleſs ſeverity, 
the gaizty, in which Henry, who had ſmall propention to 
| debavchery, paſſed his careleſs hours. During the in- 
ter vals of amuſement he introduced buſineſs, and inſinu- 
ated thoſe maxims of conduct which he was deſirous his 
maſter thould adopt. He obſerved to him, that while he 
entruſted his affairs into the hands of his father's coun- 
ſellors, he had the advantage indeed of employing men of 
wiidom and experience, but men who owed not their pro- 
motion to his favour, and who ſcarcely thought them- 
ſelves accountable to him for the exercile of their autho- 
rity: That by the factions, and cabals, and jealouſies, 
which had long prevailed among them, they more ob- 
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{tracted the advancement of his affairs, than they pro- 


mated it by the knowledge which age and practice had 
conferred upon them: That while he thought proper to 
pats luis time in thoſe pleaſures, to which his age and 
royal fortune invited him, and in choſe ſtudies, which 
would in time enable him to ſway the ſceptre with abſo- 
lute authority, his beit ſyſtem of government would be 
to entruit his authority info the hands of tome one per- 
ſon, who was the creature of his will, and who could en- 
tertuin no view but that of promoting his ſervice : And 
that if this miniſter had alſo the fame reliſh for. pleaſure 
with inmiclt, and the ſame tatte for ſcience, he could 
more eaſily, at intervals, account to him for his whole 
conduct, and introduce his matter gradua'ly into the 
knowledge of public buſineſs; and thus, without tedious 
conſtraint or application, initiate him in the icience of 
government. 

Henry entered into all the views of Wolſey; and find- 
ing no one fo capable of executing this plan of admini-- 
iiration as the perfon who propoſed it, he ſoon advanced 
his tavournie, from being the companion of his pleaſures, 
to be a member of his council, and from being a meme 
ber of his cuuncil, to be his ſole and abſolute mini— 
fier. By this rapid advancement and uncontrolled au- 
thority, the character and genius of Wolley had full 
opportunity to diſplay itſelf. Infatiable in his acquiſi- 
tions, but ſtill more magnificent in his expenſe: Of ex- 
teni:ve capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterpriſe: 
Ambitious of power, but ftill more deſirous of glory: 
Infmnnating, engaging, perſuaſive ; and, by turns, lofty, 
elevated, commanding: Haughty to his equals, but af- 
fable to his dependants ; oppreſſive to the people, but li- 
beral to his friends; more generous than grateful ; Tefs 
moved by injuries than by contempt; he was framed to 
take the aſcendant in every intercourſe with others, but 
exerted this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oſten- ation as 
expoi:d him to envy, and made every one willing to recal 
the original inferiority, or rather meanneſs, of his fortune. 

The branch of adminittration in which Henry moſt 


exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 


Wolſey, 
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Wolſey, was the military, which, as it ſuited the natural 


gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ardour 


of his youth, was the principal object of his attention. 
Finding that Lewis had made great preparations both by 
{ea and land to reſiſt him, he was no leſs careful to levy 
a formidable army, and equip a conſiderable fleet, for the 
3nvation of France. The command of the fleet was en- 
tiuited to fir Edward Howard; who, after ſcouring the 
channel for ſome time, preſented himſelf before Bret, 
where the French navy then lay ; and he challenged them 
to a combat. The French admiral, who expected from 
the Mediterranean a reinforcement of ſome gallies under 
the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the 
harbour, and ſaw with patience the Engiiſn burn and 
deſtroy the country in the neighbourhood. At laſt Pre- 
jeant arrived with fix gallies, and put into Conquet, a 
place within a few leagues of Breſt z where he ſecured 
himſelf behind ſome batteries, which he had planted on 


rocks that lay on each {ide of him. (April 25.) Howard 


was, notwithſtanding, determined to make an attack up- 
on him; and as he had but two gallies, he took himſelf 
the command of one, and gave the other to lord Ferrars, 
He was followed by ſome row-barges and ſome crayers 
under the command of fir Thomas Cheyney, fir William 
Sidney, and other officers of diſtinction. He immedi- 
ately faſtened on Prejeant's ſhip, and leaped on board of 
her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh cavalier, and 
ſeventeen Engliſhmen. The cable, meanwhile, which 
faſtened his ſhip to that of the enemy, being cut, the ad- 
miral was thus left in the hands of the French; and as 
he ſtill continued the combat with great gallantry, he 
was puſhed overboard by their pikes “. Lord Ferrars, 
ſeeing the admiral's galley fall off, followed with the 
* It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was good 
for any thing, that was not even brave to a degree of madneſs, 
As the ſea- ſervice requires much leſs plan and contrivance 
and capacity than the land, this maxim has great plauſibility 
and appearance of truth: Though the fate of Howard him- 
ſc]f may ſerve as a proof, that even there courage ought to 

be tempered with diſcretion. | 
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other ſmall veſſels; and the whole fleet was ſo diſcou- 
raged by the lofs of their commander, that they retired 
from before Breit, The French navy came out of har- 
hour; and even ventured to invade the coaſt of Suſſex. 
They were repulſed, and Prejeant, their commander, loſt 
an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. Lord Howard, brother 
to the deceaſed admiral, ſucceeded to the command of the 
Englich fleet; and little memorable paſſed at fea during 
this ſummer. 

Great preparations had been making at land, during 
the whole winter, for an invaſion on France by the way 
of Calais; but the ſummer was well advanced before 
every thing was in ſufficient readineſs for the intended 
enterpriſe, The long peace which the kingdom had en- 
joyed, had ſomewhat unatted the Engliſh'for military ex- 
peditions; and the great change which had lately been 
introduced in the art of war, had rendered it ſtill more 
difficult to enure them to the uſe of the weapons now em- 
pioved in action. The Swiſs, and after them the Spani- 
ards, had ihown the advantage of a ſtable infantry, who 
fought with pike and ſword, and were able to repulſ' 
even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great force 
of the armies formerly confiited. The practice of fire - 
arms was become common; though the caliver, which 
was the weapon now in ule, was fo inconvenient, and at- 
tended with io many diſadvantages, that it had not en- 
tirely diſcredited the bow, a weapon in which the Englith 
exceiled all European nations. A conſiderable part ot 
the forces which Henry levied for the invaſion of France 
conſiſted of archers; and as ſoon as affairs were in read! - 
neis, the vanguard of the army, amounting to 8000 men, 
under the command of the earl of Shrewſbury, ſailed over 
to Calais. Shrewſhury was accompanied by the earl of 


Derby, the lords Fitzwater, Haſtings, Cobham, and tr 


Rice ap-IThomas, captain of the light-horſe. Another 
body of 6000 men ſoon after followed under the com- 
mand of lord Her bert the chamberiain, attended by the 
earis of Northumberland and Kent, the lords Audley and 
Delawar, together with Carew, Curſon, and other gen- 
tlemen. | 5 

. The 
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The king himſelf prepared to follow with the main 
body and rear of the army; and he appointed the queen 
regent of the kingdom during his abſence. That he might 
fecure her adminiſtration from all diſturbance, he order- 
ed Edmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, to be beheaded 
in the Tower, the nobleman who had been attainted and 
impriſoned during the late reign. Hemy was Jed to 
commit this act of violence by the dying commands, as 
is imagined, of his father, who told him, that he never 
would be free from danger, while a man of ſo turbu- 
lent a diſ>ofition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard 
de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a com- 
mand in the French fervice, and fooliſhly attempted to 
re vire the York faction, and to inſtigate them againſt 
the preſent government, he probably, by that means, 
crew more ſvddenly the king's vengeance on this un- 
nappy nobleman. 

(zoth June.) At laſt Henry, attended by the duke of 
Buckingham, and many others of the nobility, arrived 
at Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, from 
which he fond!y expected fo much ſucceſs and glory. 
Of all thoſe allies on whole aſſiſtance he relied, the Swiſs 
alone fully performed their engagements. Being put in 
motion by a ſum of money tent them by Henry, and 
incited by their victories obtained in Italy, and by their 
animoſity againſt France, they were preparing to enter 
that kingdem with an army of twenty-five thouſand 
men; and no equal force could be oppoied to their 
incurſicn. Maximilian had received an advance of 
1:0,000 crowns from Henry, and had promiſed to 
reinforce the Swiis with 8000 men; but failed in his 
engagements, That he might make atonement to the 
king, he himſelf appeared in the Low Countries, and 
joined the Engliſh army with ſome German and Flemiſh 
ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving an example of dif- 
cipline to Henry's new-levied forces. Obſerving the 


diipolition of the Engliſh monarch to he more bent on 


glory than on intereſt, he inlifted himſelf in his ſervice, 
wore the croſs of St. George, and received pay, A 
hundred crowns a day, as one of his ſubjects and cap- 

ta- us. 
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tains. But while he exhibited this extracrdinary ſpecta- 
cle, of an emperor of Germany ſerving under a king 
of England, he was treated with the higheſt reſpect by 
Henry, and really directed all the operations of the 
Engliſh army. ER 

Betore the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the 
camp, the earl of Shrewſbury and lord Herbert had 
formed the fiege of Terouane, a town ſituated on the 
frontiers of iicardy; and they began to attack the 
place with vigour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in 
the town, and had a garriſon not exceeding two thou- 
ſand men; yet made they ſuch ſtout reſiſtance as pro- 
tracted the ſiege a month; and they at laſt found them- 
ſelves more in danger from want of proviſions and 
ammunition, than from the aſſaults of the beſiegers. 
Having conveyed intelligence of their ſituation to Lewis, 
who had advanced to Amiens with his army, that 
prince gave orders to throw relief into the place. (16th 
Avg.) Fontrailles appeared at the head of 800 horte- 
men, each of whom carried a ſack of gunpowder behind 


him, and two quarters of bacon. With this ſmall force he 


made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Eng- 
liſh camp, and, ſurmounting all reſiſtance, advanced to 
the foſſce of the town, where each horſeman threw 
down his burden. They immediatcly returned at the 
gallop, and were fo fortunate as again to break through 
the Engliſh, and to ſuffer little or no loſs in this dan- 
gerous attempt. 

But the Engliſh had, ſoon after, full revenge for the 
inſult. Henry had received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horſe, who had advanced to protect 
another incurſion of Fontrailles; and he ordered ſome 
troops to paſs the Lis, in order to oppole them. The 
cavalry of France, though they conſiſted chiefly of 
gentlemen who had behaved with great gallaniry in 
mary deſperate actions in Italy, were, on ſight of the 
enemy, ſeized with ſo unaccountabſe a panic, that they 
immediately took to flight, and were purſued by the 
Engliſh. The duke of Longueville, who commanded 
the French, Buſſi d'Amboiſe, Clermont, Imbercourt, 

tie 
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the chevaler Poyard, and many other officers of diſ- 
tixstion, were made priſoners. This action, or rather 
rout, is fſometimes called the battle of Guinegate, from 
rhe place here it was tought ; but more commonly 
the Ealtie of Spurs, becauie the French, that day, 
made more uſe of their ſpurs than of their ſwerds or 
military weapons. | 

After fo confiderable an advantage, the king, who 
was at the head of a complete army of above $0,000 
men, might have made incurſions to the ga'es of Paris, 
and fpread confuſion and deſolation every-where. It 
gave Lewis great joy, when he heard that the Eygliſm, 
znitead of puſhing their victory, and attacking the 
diimayed troops of France, returned to the ſiege of 
fo ineonſiderable a place as Terouane. The governurs 
were obl'ged, ſoon after, to capitulate; and Henry 
found his acquiſition of ſo little moment, though gained __- 
at the expenſe of ſome blood, and what, in his preſent 
circumſtances, was more important, of much valuable 
time, that he immediately demoliſhed the fortifications. 

The anxieties of the French were again revived wich 
regard to the motions of the Engliſh. The Swiſs, at 

the ſame time, had entered Burgundy with a formidable # 
army, and laid fiege to Pijon, which was in no condi- 

tion to reſiſt them. Ferdinand himſelf, though he had 
made a truce with Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed to lay hold 

of every advantage which fortune ſhonld preſent to him. 
Scucely ever was the French monarchy in greater dan- | 
ger, or leſs in a condition to defend itſelf againſt thoſe 
powerful armies, which on every fide aſſailed or threat- 

ened it. Even many cf the inhabitants of Paris, who 
believed themſelves expoſed to the rapacity and violence 

of the enemy, began to diſlodge, without knowing what | 
place could afford them greater ſecurity. 

But Lewis was extricated from his preſent difficulties 
by the maniſcld blunders cf his enemies. The Swifs | 
allowed themſelves to be ſeduced into a negotiation by 
Tremoille, governor of Burgundy ; and, without making 
inquiry whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, 
they accepted of the conditions which he offered them. 


I re- 
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Tremoille, who knew that he ſhould be diſavowed by 
bis maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to 
demand; and thought himſelf happy, at the expenſe of 
ſome payments and very large promiſes, to get rid of ſo 
formidable an enemy. 

The meuſnres of Henry ſhowed equal ignorance in 
the art of war with that of the Swiſs in negotiation, 
Tournay was a great and rich city, which, though it 
lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to France, 
and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paſſage into 
the heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, wao was 
defirous of freeing his grandion from ſo troubleſome a 
neighbour, adviſed Henry to lay fiege to the place; and 


the Engliſh monarch, not confiderivg that ſuch an ac- 


quiſition nowiſe advanced his conqueſts in France, was 
ſo imprudent as to follow this intereited counſel. The 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being ex- 
empted from the burden of a garriſon, the burghers, 
againſt the remonſtrance of their ſovereign, ſtrenuoully 
inſiſted on maintaining this dangerous privilege; and 
they engaged, by themſelves, to make a vigorous defence 
againſt the enemy. Their courage failed them when 
matters came to a trial; and, after a few days ſiege, 
(24th Sept.) the place was furrendered to the Engliſh. 
The biſhop of Tournay was lately dead; and, as a 
new biſhop was already elected by the chapter, but net 
inſtalled in his office, the king beſtowed the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſee on his favourite, Wolſey, and put him 
in immediate poſſeſſion of the revenues, which were 
conſiderable. Hearing of the retreat of the Swiſs, and 
obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, he thonght 
proper to return to England; and he carried the greater 
part of his army with him. Succeſs had attended him 
in every enterpriſe ; and his youthful mind was much 
elated with this ſceming proſperity 3 but all men of 
judgment, comparing the advantages of his fituation 
with his progreſs, his expenſe with his acquiſitions, 
were convinced that this campaign, ſo much vaunted, 
was in reality both ruinous and inglorious to him. 


The 
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The ſucceſs which, during this ſummer, had attended 
Henry's arms in the North, was much more deciſive. 
The king of Scotland had afſembled the whole force of 
his kingdom; and, having paſſed the Tweed with a brave 
though a tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, he 
ravaged thoſe parts of Northumberland which lay neareſt 
that river, and he empicyed himſelf in taking the cattics 
of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of {mail 
importance. Lady Ford, being taken priſoner in her 
cattle, was preſented to James, and ſo gained on the at- 
fections of the prince, that he waſted in pleaſure the criti- 
cal time which, during the abſence of his enemy, he ſhould 
have employed in puſhing his conqueſts. His troops, 
lying in a barren country, where they ſoon conſumed all 
the proviſions, began to be pinched with hunger ; and, as 
the authority of the prince was feeble, and military diſci- 
pline, during that age, extremely relaxed, many of them 
had ſtolen from thecamp, and retired homewards. Mean- 
while the earl of Surrey, having collected a force of 26,000 
men, of which 5000 had been ſent over from the king's 
army in France, marched to the defence of the country, 
and approached the Scots, who lay on fome high ground 
near the hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran between 
the armies, and prevented an engagement : Surrey, 
therefore, ſent a herald to the Scottiſh camp, challenging 
the enemy to deſcend into the plain of Miifield, which 
lay towards the ſouth ; and there, appointing a day for 
the combat, to try their valour on equal ground. As 
he received no ſatisfactory anſwer, he made a feint of 
marching towards Berwic ; as if he intended to enter 
Scotland, to lay waſte the borders, and cut off the 
proviſions of the enemy. The Scottiſh army, in order 
to prevent his purpoſe, put themſelves in motion; and 
having ſet fire to the huts in which they had quartered, 


they deſcended from the hills. Surrey, taking advan- 


tage of the ſmoke, which was blown towards him, and 
which concealed his movements, paſſed the Till with 
his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of Twiſel, and 


ſent the reſt of his army to ſeek a ford higher up the 


river. 
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An engagement was now become inevitable, and 
both ſides prepared for it with tranquility and order. 
(gth Sept.) The Engliſh divided their army into two 
lines: Loid Howard led the main body of the firſt line, 
fir Edmond Howard the right wing, fir Marmaduke 
Conſtable the left. The earl of Surrey, himſelf, com- 
manded the main body of the tecond line, lord Dacres 
the right wing, fir Edward Stanley the lefr. "The front 
"of the Scots pretented three diwiſions to the enemy : 
The middie was led by the king himſelf : The right by 
the carl of Huntley, aMited by lord Hume : The lelt 
by the earls of Lenox and Argyle. A fourth diwiſion, 
under the earl of Bothwel, made a body of relerve. 
Huntley began the battle; and after a ſharp conflict put 
to Hight the left wing of the Engliſh, and chaited them 
off the field.: But, on returning an the purſuit, he 
found the whote Scottith army in great diſorder. The 
diviion under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the fuc— 
ceſs of the other wing, had broken their ranks, and, 
notwithftanding the remonſtrances and entreaties of La 
Motte, the French ambaſfad or, had ruſhed headlo ang 
upon the enemy. Not only {ir Edmond Howard, at the 
head of his diviſion, received them with great valour 0 
but Dacres, who commanded 1 in the ſecond line, wheel- 
ing about during the action, fell upon tlie 1 Fear, and 
put them to the Lord without reſiſtance. ne diviſion 
under James, and that under Bothwel, animated by the 
valour of their leaiters, fill made head againſt the Eng- 
liſh, and, throwing themiclves into a circle, protract- 
the Lion, till night ſeparated the com >2tants, The 
victory ſeemed yet undecided, and the numbers that bs 
on each fide were nearly equal, amounting to abo 
ooo men: But the morning diſcovered where the = 
vantage lay. The Eugliſn be id loſt only perions of 
{nall note; but the flower of the Scotiifh nobility had 
fallen in.battle, and their king humiclt, after 185 moſt 
diligent nquire, c,uid no-where be fouml. In ſcarch- 
ing the ficid, the Engliſh met with a dead body which 
reſembled hin, and was arrayed! in 2 ſinilar habit; and 
they put it 12 a leaden coffin and ſent it to London; 
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During ſome time it was kept unburied ; becauſe James 
died under fentence of excommunication, on account of 
his confederacy with France, and his oppoſition to the 
holy ſee: Bat, upon Henry's application, who pre- 
tended that this prince had, in the inſtant before his 
death, diſcovered fygns of repentance, abſolution was 
given him, and his body was interred. The Scots, 
however, ſtill afferted that it was not James's body 
which was found on the field of battle, but that of one 
Eiphinſton, who had been arrayed in arms reſembling 
their king's, in order to divide the attention of the 
Engliſh, and ſhare the danger with his maſter. It was 
b-heved that James had been feen croſſing the Tweed at 
Kello ; and ſome imagined that he had been killed by 
the vaſlals of lord Hume, whom that nobleman had 
mitigated to commit fo enormous a erime. But the 
populace entertained the opinion that he was ſtill alive, 
and, having ſecretly gone in pilgrimage to the Hol 
Land, would foon return and take poſſeſſton of the 
throne. This tond conceit was long entertained among 
the Scots, 

'The king of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles 
being ſlain in the field of Flouden (ſo this battle was 
called), an inviting opportunity was offered to Henry of 
gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of re- 
ducing it to ſubjection. But he diſcovered, on this 
occaſion, a mind truly great and generous. When the 
queen of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent 
during the infancy of her fon, applied for peace, he 
readily granted it; and took compaſſion of the helplcts 
condition of his ſiſter and nephew. (1514.) The earl 
of Surrey, who had gained him ſo great a victory, was 
reitored to the title of duke of Norfolk, which had been 
forfeited by his father for engaging on the fide of 
Richard III. Lord Howard was honoured with the 
title of earl of Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon, the King's 
favourite, whom he had before created viſcount Litle, 
was now raiſed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk, 
Wolley, who was both his favourite and his migiſter, 
was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Herbert obtained 
vor. Iv, Ex: © the 
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the title of earl of Worceſter ; Sir Edward Stanley that 
of lord Monteagle. | 

Though peace with Scotland gave Henry ſecurity 
on that tide, and enabled him to proſecute, in tran- 
quillity, his enterpriſe againſt France, ſome other inci- 
dents had happened, which more than counterbalanced 
this fortunate event, and ferved to open his eyes with 
regard to the raſhneſs of an undertaking into which his 
youth and high fortune had betrayed him. 

Lewis, fully ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation to 
which his kingdom had been reduced during the former 
campaign, was reſoived, by every expedient, to prevent 
the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy 
of his enemies. The pope was nowiſe diſpoſed to puſh 
the Trench to extremity z and, provided they did not re- 
turn to take poſſeſſion of Milan, his intereſts rather led 
him to preſerve the balance among the contending 
parties. He accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to re- 
nounce the council of Lyons; and he took off the ex- 
communication which his predeceflor and himſelf had 
tulminated againlt that King and his kingdom. Fer- 
dinand was now fait declining in years; and as he en- 
tertained no farther ambition than that of keeping poſ- 
ſetſion of Navarre, which he had ſubdued by his arms 
and policy, he readily hearkened to the propoſals of 
Lewis tor prolonging the trace another year; and he 
even ſhowed an inclination of forming a more intimate 
connexion with that monarch. Lewis had dropped hints 
of his intention to marry his ſecond daughter Rence, 
cither to Charles prince of Spain, or his brother Fer— 
dinand, both of them grandions of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch; and he declared his reſolution of beſtowing on 
her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy of Milan. 
Ferdinand not only embraced theſe propolals with joy 
hut allo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the dame 
views, and procured his acceſſion to a treaty, which 
opened ſo inviting a proipe& of aggrandiſing their com- 
mon orandchilren, 

When Henry was informed of Ferdinand's renewal 
of the truce with Lewis, he tell into a violent rage, and 


loudly 
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loudly complained that his father-in-Jaw had firſt, by 
high promiſes and profeſſions, engaged him in enmity 
with France, and afterwards, without giving him the 
leaſt warning, had now again ſacrificed his intereſts to 
his own ſelfiſh purpoſes, and had left him expoſed 
alone to all the danger and expenſe of the war. In pro- 
portion to his eaſy credulity, and his unittpetting reliance 
on Ferdinand, was the vehemence with which he ex- 
claimed againſt the treatment which he met with; and 
he threatened revenge for this egregious treachery and 
breach of faith. But he loſt all patience when informed 
of the other negotiation by which Maximilian was alſo 
ſeduced from his alliance, and in which propolals had 
been agreed to, for the marriage of the prince of Spain 
with the daughter of France. Charles, during the life- 
time of the late king, had been aftanced to Mary, 
Henry's younger ſiſter; and, as the prince now ap- 
proached the age of puberty, the king had expected 
the immediate completion of the marriage, and the ho- 
nourable ſettlement of a ſiſter, for whom he had enter- 
tained a tender affeion. Such a complication, there- 
fore, of injuries gave him the higheſt diſpleaſure, and 
inſpired him with a deſire of expreſſing his diſdain 
towards thoſe who had impoſed on his youth and inex- 
perience, and had abuſed his too great facility. 

The duke of Longueville, who had been made pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was ſtill de- 
tained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
theſe diſpoſitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paſſionately 
deſired by his maſter. He repreiented to the king that 
Anne queen of France being lately dead, a door was 
thereby opened for an affinity which might tend to the 
advantage of both kingdoms, ard which would ſerve to 
terminate honourably all the differences between them: 
That ſhe had left Lewis no male children; and as he 
had ever entertained a firong deſire of having heirs to the 
crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to him than 
that with the princeſs of England, whoſe youth and 
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beauty afforded the moſt flattering hopes in that par- 
ticular: 1 hat, though the marria_ e of a princefs of ſix- 
teen with a king of fifty-three might ſeem unſuitable, 
yet the other advantages attending the alliance were more 
than a ſuffic ent compentation for this inequality: And 
that Henry, in looſening his copnexions with Spain, from 
which he had neverreaped any advantage, would contract 
a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, through his 
whole life, h:d invariably maintained the character of 
probity and henour. | 
As Henry ſeemed to hearken to this difcourſe with 
willing ears, Longueviite informed his maſter of the 
probability which he diſcovered of bringing the matter 
to a happy concluſion; and he received full powers for 
negotiating the treaty. (7th Aug.) The articles were 
eaſily adjuſted between the monarchs. Lewis agreed 
that Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of the Englith ; 
that Richard de }a Pole ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, there 
to live on a penſion aſſigned him by Lewis; that Henry 
ſhouid receive payment of a million of crowns, bein 
the arrears due by treaty to his father and himſelf; and 
that the princeſs Mary ſhould bring four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure 
as any queen of France, even the former, who was 
heireſs of Britanny. The two princes allo agreed on 
the ſuccours with which they ſhould mutually ſupply 


each other, in caſe either of them were attacked by an 


enemy. | 
+ «I IIS of this treaty, Mary was ſent over to 
France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at 
Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated (gth 
OQRob.). He was enchanied with the beauty, grace, and 
numerous accompliſhments of the young princeſs; and 
being naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, which his 
advanced age had not entireiy cooled, he was ſeduced 
into ſuch a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, as proved very 
unſuitable to his declining ſtate of health. He died in 
leſs than three months after the marriage (1515, fſt 
Jan.), to the extreme regret of the French nation, who, 
| ſenſible 
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ſenſible of his tender concern for their welfare, gave him, 
with one voice, the honourable appellation of father of 
his people. | „ 

Francis duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and- 
twenty, who had married Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſuc- 
ceeded him on the throne; and, by his activity, valour, 
generoſity, and other virtues, gave prognoſtics of a happy 
and glorious reign. This young monarch had been 
extremely ſtruck with the charms of the Engliſh princets ; 
and, even during his predeceſſor's lifetime, had paid 
her ſuch aſſiduous court, as made ſome of his friends 
apprehend that he had entertained views of gallantry to- 
wards her. But being warned that, by indulging this 
paſſion, he might probably exclude himſelf from the 
throne, he forbore all farther addreſſes; and even watched 
the young dowager with a very careful eye during the 
firſt months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, was, at that time, in the court of France, 
the moſt comely perſonage of his time, and the moſt ac- 
compliſhed in all the exerciſes which were then thought 
to befit a courtier and a ſoldier. Ee was Henry's chief 
favourite; and that monarch had even once entertained 
thoughts of marrying him to his fitter, and had given 
indulgence to the mutual paſſion which took place be- 
tw--n them. The queen aſked Suffolk, whether he had 
he ©. age, without tarther reflection, to eſpouſe 
her? _ ..a ſhe told him, that her brother would more 
eaſily forgive him for not aſking his conſent, than tor 
acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not ſo 
inviting an offer; and their nuptials were ſecretly ccle- 
brated at Paris. Francis, who was pleated with this 
marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming any 
powerful alliance by means of his ſiſter, interpoſed his 
good offices in appealing him: And even Woliey, hav- 
ing entertained no jealouſy of Suffolk, who was content 
to participate in the king's pleaſures, and had no am- 
bition to engage in public buſineſs, was active in recon» 
ciling the king to his fitter and brother-in-!aw ; and he 
obtained them permiſſion to return to England, . 
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Wolſty's adminiftration—Scoich affairs—Progreſs of 
Francis I.—Fealouſy of Henry—Tournay delivered to 
France=HWolſey appointed legate—-His manner of exer- 
ci/ing that effce—Death of the emperor Maximilian— 
Charles king of Stain choſen emperor—lInterview be- 
tiveen Henry and Francs near Calais — The emperor 
Charles arrives in England-—Mediation of Henny 
Trial and condemnation of the duke of Buckingham. 


THE numerous enemies whom Wolſey's ſudden eleva- 
tion, his aſpiring character, and his haughty de- 
portment, had raiſed him, ferved only to rivet him faſter 
in Henry's confidence; who valued hiniſelf on ſupport- 
ing the choice whrch he had made, and who was inca- 
pible of yielding either to the murmurs of the people, or 
to the diſcontents of the great. That artful prelate like- 
wiſe, well acquainted with the king's imperious temper, 
concealed from him the abſolute aſcendant which he had 
acquired; and while he ſecretly directed all public coun- 
cils, he ever pretended a blind ſubmiſſion to the will and 
authority of his maſter. By entering into the king's 
pleaſures, he preſerved his affection; by conducting his 
buff neſs, he gratified his indolence; and by his unlimit- 
ed complaiſance in both capacities, he prevented all that 
jealouſy to which his exorbitant acquiſitions, and his 
ſplendid oſtentatious train of life, ſhould naturally have 
g ven birth. The archbifhopric of York falling vacant 
by the death of Bambridge, Wolſey was promoted to 
that ſee, and reſigned the biſhopric of Lincoln. Beſides 
enjoying the adminiſtration of Tournay, he got poſ- 
ſeſſion, on eaſy leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Worceſ- 
ter, and Hereford, biſhoprics filled by Italians, who were 
allowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad to com- 
pound for this indulgence, by yielding a conſiderable 
ſhare of their income. He heid in commendam the ab- 
bey of St. Albans, and many other chureh preferments. 
He was cven allowed to unite with the ſee of York, r 
that 
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that of Durham, next that of Wincheſter; and there 
ſeemed to be no end of his acquiſitions. His farther ad- 
vancement in eccleſiaſtical dignity ſerved bim as a pre- 
- tence for engroſſing ſtill more revenues: The pope, ob- 
| ſerving his great influence over the king, was deſirous of 
engaging him in his intereſts, and created him a cardinal, 
No churchman, under colour of exacting reſpect to reli- 
gion, ever carried to a greater height the ſtate and dig- 
nity of that character. His train confiſted of eight hun- 
{red ſervants, of whom many were knights and gentle- 
men: Some even of the nobility put their children into 
his family as a place of education; and in order to gain 
them favour with their patron, allowed them to bear 
offices as his ſervants, Whoever was diſtinguiſhed by 
any art or ſcience paid court to the cardinal ; and none 
paid court in vain. Literature, which was then in its 
infancy, found in him a generons patron ; and both by 
his public inftitations and private bounty, he gave en- 
couragement to every branch of erudition. Not content 
with this munificence, which gained him the approbation 
of the wiſe, he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace, 
by the ſplendour of his equipage and furniture, the coſt- 
ly embroidery of his liverics, the luſtre of his apparel. He 
was the firſt clergyman in England that wore filk and 
gold, not only on his habit, but alſo on his ſaddles and 
the trappings of his horſes. He cauſed his cardinal's 
hat to be borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and when he 
came to the king's chapel, would permit it to be laid on 
no place but the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moit 
comely he could find, carried before him a pillar of ſilver, 
on whole top was placed a croſs: But not ſatis fied with 
this parade, to which he thought himſelf entitled as car- 
dinal, he provided another prieſt of equal ftature and 
beauty, who marched along, bearing ihe croſs of York, 
even in the dioceſe of Canterbury; contrary to the an- 
cient rule and the agreement between the prelates of theſe 
rival ſees. The people made merry with the cardinal's 
oſtentation; and ſaid they were now ſenſible, that one 
crucifix alone was not ſufficint for the expiation of his 
ans and offences, 

| | Warham, 
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Warham, chancellor and archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
man of a moderate temper, averſe to all diſputes, choſe 
rather to retire from public employment, than maintain 
an unegual conteſt with the haughty cardinal, He re- 
Hgned his office of chancellor; and the great ſeal was 
immediately delivered to Wolſey. If this new accumu- 
lation of dignity increaſed his enemies, it alſo ſerved to 
exalt his perſona] character, and prove the extent of his 
capacity. A ſtrièt adminiſtration of juſtice took place 
during his enjoyment of this high office; and no chan- 
cellor ever diſcovered greater impartiality in his deciſions, 
deeper penetration of judgment, or more enlarged know- 
ledge of law and equity. | 

The duke of Norfolk, finding the king's money almoſt 


entirely exhauſted by projects and pleaſures, while his in- 


clination for expenſe ſtill continued, was glad to reſign 


his office of treaſurer, and retire from court, His rival, 


Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, reaped no advantage from his 
abſence ; but partly overcome by years and infirmities, 
partly diſguſted at the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, 
withdrew himſelf wholly to the care of his dioceſe, The 
duke of Suffolk had alſo taken offence that the King, by 
the cardinal's perſuaſion, had fefuſed to pay a debt which 
he had contracted during his reſidence in France; and he 
thenceforth affected to live in privacy. Thele incidents 
left Wolſey to enjoy, without a rival, the whole power 
and favour of the king; and they put into his hands 
every kind of authority. In vain did Fox, before his re- 
tirement, warn the king “ not to ſuffer the ſervant to 
& be greater than his maſter :** Henry replied, * that he 
cc well knew how to retain all his ſubjects in obedi- 
ce ence;*” but he continued ſtill an unlimited deference 
; 8 thing to the directions and counſels of the car- 
inal. 4 

The public tranquillity was ſo well eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, the obedience of the people ſo entire, the general 
adminiſtration of juſtice by the cardinal's means ſo exact, 
that no domeſtic occurrence happened conſiderable enough 
to diſturb the repoſe of the king and his miniſter : They 
might even have diſpenſed with giving any ſtrict atten- 
tion 


ed 
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tion to foreign affairs, were it poſſible for men to enjoy 
any ſttuation in abſolute tranquillity, or abſtain from 
projects and enterpriſcs, however fruitleſs and unnecef- 
ſary. 

The will- of the late king of Scotland, who left his 
widow regent of the kingdom, and the vote of the con- 
vention of ſtates, which confirmed that deſtination, had 
expreſly limited her authority to the condition of her re- 
maining unmarried : But notwithftanding this limita- 
tion, a few months after her huſband's death, ſhe eſpouſ- 
ed the earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a young no- 
bleman of great family and promiſing hopes. Some of 
the nobility now propoſed the eleftting of Angus to the 
regency, and recommended this choice as the moſt Itkely 
means of preſerving peace with England: But the jea- 
louſy of the great families, and the fear of exalting the 
Douglaſſes, begat oppoſition to the meſure. Lord 
Hume, in particular, the moſt poweriul chie*tain in the 
kingdom, inſiſted on recalling the duke of Albany, fon 
to a brother of James III. wio had been baniſhed into 
France, and who, having there married, had eit pokerity 
that were the next heirs to the crown, and the neareſt re- 
lations to their young ſovereign. Albany, though frft 
prince of the blood, had never been in Scotland, was to- 
tally unacquainted with the manners of the people, gno- 
rant of their ſituation, unpractiſed in their language; yet 
fuch was the favour attending the French alliance, and fo 
great the authority of Hume, that this prince was in- 
vited to accept the reins of government. Francis, care- 
ful not to ge offence to the king of England, detamed 
Albany ſome time in France; but at length, ſenſible 


how important it was to keep Scotland in his intereſts, 


he permitted him to go over and take poſieſſion of the re- 
gency: He even renewed the ancient league with that 
kingdom, though it implied ſuch a cloſe connexion as 


might be thought ſomewhat to intrench on his alliance 
with England. | 


hen the regent arrived in Scotland, he made inqui- 

ries concerning the ſtate of the country, and character of 
the people; and he diſcovtred a ſcene with which he was 
hätherto 
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hitherto but little acquainted. That turbulent king. 
dom, he found, was rather to be conſidered as a conte- 
deracy, and that not a cloſe one, of petty princes, than a 
regular ſyſtem of civil polity ; and even the king, much 
more a regent, poſſeſſed an authority very uncertain and 
precarious. Arms more than laws prevailed ; and 
courage, preferably to equity or juſtice, was the virtue 
moſt valued and reſpected. The nobility, in whom the 
whole power reſided, were ſo connected by hereditary al. 
liances, or ſo divided by inveterate enmities, that it was 
impoſſible, without employing an armed force, either to 
puniſh the moſt flagrant guilt, or give ſecurity to the 
moſt entire innocence. Rapine and violence, when ex- 
erciſed on a hoſtile tribe, inſtead of making a perſon 
odious among his own clan, rather recommended him to 
their eſteem and approbation ; and by rendering him uſe. 
ful to the chieftain, entitled him to a preference above his 
fellows. And though the neceſſity of mutual ſupport 
ſerved as a cloſe cement of amity among thoſe of the ſame 
kindred, the ſpirit of revenge againſt enemies, and the 
deſire of proſecuting the deadly feuds (fo they were call- 
ed), ſtill appeared to be paſſions the moſt predominant 
among that uncultivated people. 

The perſons to whom Albany on his arrival firſt ap- 
plied for information with regard to the ſtate of the coun- 
try, happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume ; and 
they repreſented that powerful nobleman as the chief 
ſource of public diſorders, and the great obſtacle to the 
execution of the laws and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
Before the authority of the magiſtrate could be eſtabliſn- 
ed, it was neceſſary, they ſaid, to make an example of 
this great offender ; and by the terror of his puniſhment, 
teach all leſſer criminals to pay reſpect to the power of 
their ſovereign, Albany, moved by theſe reaſons, was 
induced to forget Hume's paſt ſervices, to which he had 
in a great meaſure been indebted for the regency ;z and he 
no longer bore towards him that favourable countenance 
with which he was wont to receive him. Hume per- 


ceived the alteration, and was incited, both by regard to 


his own ſafety, and from motives of revenge, to take 
meaſures 


IF 
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meaſures in oppoſition to the regent. He applied him- 
ſelf to Angus and the quzen-dowager, and repreſented to 
them the danger to which the infant prince was expoled 
from the ambition of Albany, next heir to the crown, to 
who: the ſtates had imprudently entruſted the whole au- 
thority of government, By his perſuation Margaret 
formed the deſign of carrying off the young king, and 
putting him under the protection of her brother ; and 
when that conſpiracy was detected, ſhe herſelf, attended 
by Hume and Angus, withdrew into England, where 
ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a daughter. 

Henry, in order to check the authority of Albany 
and the French party, gave encouragement to theie mai- 
contents, and aflured them of his ſupport. Matters be- 
ing afterwards in appearance accommodated between 
Hume and the regent, that nobleman returned into his 
own country; but mutual ſuſpicions and jealouſies {till 
prevailed. He was committed to cuſtody, under the 
care of the earl of Arran his brother-in-law ; and was 
for ſome time detained priſoner in his caſtle. But hav- 
ing perſuaded Arran to enter into the conſpiracy with 
him, he was allowed to make his eicape; and he openly 
levied war upon the regent, A new accommodation en- 
ſued, not more ſincere than the foregoing; and Hume 
was ſo imprudent as to entruſt himſelf, together with his 


brother, into the hands of that prince. They wereimme- 


diately ſeized, committed to cuitody, brought to trial, 
condemned, and executed. No legal crime was proved 
againſt theſe brothers: It was only alleged, that at the 
battle of Flouden they had not done their duty in ſup- 
porting the king; and as this backwardneſs could not, 
from the courte of their paſt lite, be aſcribed to coward- 
ice, it was commonly imputed to a more criminal mo- 
tive. The evidence, however, of guilt produced againſt 
them was far from being valid or convincing ; and the 
people, who hated them while living, were much diſſatiſ- 


hed with their cxecution. 


Such violent remedies often produce, for ſome time, a 
deceitful tranquillity ; but as they deftr:y mutual confi - 
dence, and beget the moſt inveterate animoſities, their 
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conſequences are commonly fatal, both to the pablic and 
to thoſe who nave recourſe to them. The regent, how. 
ever, took advantage of the prefent calm which prevail- 


ed; and being invited over by the French king, Who 
was at that time willing to gratify Henry, he went imo 
France; and was engaged to remain there for ſom 
years. During the abſence of the regent ſome confu- 
ſions prevailed in Scotland, and ſuch mutual enmity, 
rapine, and vi-ience among the great families, that that 


kingdom was for a long time utterly diſabled, both from 


offending its enemies and aſſiſting its friends. We have 
carried on the Scottiſh hiſtory ſome years beyond the 
preſent period; that, as that country had little con- 
nexion with the general ſyſtem of Europe, we might 
be the leſs mterrupte;| in the narration of thoſe more 
memorable events which were tranſacted in the other 


kingdoms. 


It was foreſeen, that a young active prince like 


Francis, and of ſo martial a diſpoſition, would ſoon 
employ the great preparations which his predeceſſor 
before his death had made for the conqueſt of Milan, 
He had been oblerved even to weep at the recital of the 
military exploits of Gaſton de Foix; and theſe tears of 
emulation were held to be fure preſages of his future va- 
lour. He. renewed the treaty which Lewis had made 
with Henry ; and having left every thing ſecure behind 
him, he marched his armies towards the ſouth of France 
preiending that his ſole purpoſe was to defend his king- 
dom againſt the incurſions of the Swifs. This for- 
midable people ſtill retained their animoſity againſt 
France; and having taken Maximilian duke of Milan 
under his protection, and in reality reduced him to ab- 
ſolute dependance, they were determined, from vicws 
both of honour and of intereft, to defend him againit 
the invader. They fortified themſelves in all thoſe val- 
lies of the Alps through which they thought the French 
muſt neceſſarily paſs ; and when Francis, with great ſe- 
creſy, induſtry, and perſeverance, made his entrance into 
Piedmont by another paſſage, they were not diſmayed, 
but deſcended into the plain, though unprovided with 
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cavalry, and oppoſed themſelves to the progreſs of the 
French arms. At Marignan, near Milan, they fought: 
with Francis“ one of the moſt furious and beſt conteſted 
battles that is to be met with in the hiſtory of theſe later 
ages; and it required all the heroic valour of this prince 
to in{pire his troops with courage ſufficient to refit the 
deſperate aſlault of thoſe mountaineers. After a bloody 
action in the evening, night and darkneſs parted the 
combatants z but next morning the Swiſs renewed the 
attack with unabated ardour; and it was not till they 
had loſt all their braveſt troops that they could be pre- 
vailed on to retire. The field was ſtrowed with twenty 

thouſand ſlain on both fides ; and the mareſchal Tri- 
vulzio, who had been preſent at eighteen pitched battles, 
declared that every engagement which he had yet ſeen 
was only the play of children; the action of Mari- 
gnan was a combat of heroes. After this great victory, 
the conqueſt of the Milaneſe was eaiy and open to 
Francis. | | 

The ſucceſs and glory of the French monarch began 
to excite jealouſy in Henry ; and his rapid progreſs, 
though in fo diſtant a country, was not regarded without 
apprehenſions by the Engliſh miniſtry. Italy was, du- 
ring that age, the feat of religion, of literature, and of 
commerce; and as it poſleſſed alone that luſtre which 
has ſince been ſhared out among other nations, it at- 
tracted the attention of all Europe, and every acquiſi- 
tion which was made there appeared more important than 
its weight in the balance of power was, ſtrictly ſeaking, 
entitled to. Henry alſo thought that he had reaſon 
to complain of Francis for ſending the duke of Al- 
bany into Scotland, and undermining the power and 
credit of his ſiſter the queen-dowager. The repairing 
of the fortifications of Terouenne was likewiſe. re- 
garded as a breach of treaty. But above ail, what 
tended to alienate the court of England, was the diſ- 
guſt which Wolſey had entertained againit the French 
monarch. 

* 13th Sept. 1515, 
vol. IV, „ Henry, 
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Henry, on the conqueſt of Tomnay, had refuſed to 
admit Lewis Gaillart, the biſhop elect, to the poſſeſſion 
of the temporalities, becaule that prelate declined taking 
the oath of allegiance to his new i.vcreign ; and Wolley 
was appoinicd, as above related, adminiſtrator of the 
biſhopric. As the cardinal wiſhed to obtain the free 
and undiſturbed enjoyment of his revenue, he applied 
to Francis, and deſired him to beſtow on Gaillart lome 
ſee of equal value in France, and to obtain his reſigna- 
tion of Tournay. Francis, who ſtil] hoped to recover 
poſſeſſion of that city, and who teared that the full 
eſtabliſhment of Wolley in the biſhopric would prove 
an obitacle to his purpoſe, had hitherto neglected to 
gratify the haughty prelate ; and the biſhop of Tour- 
nay, by applying to the ccurt of Reme, had obtain- 
ed a bull for his ſettlement in the fre. Woolley, who 
expected to be indulged in every requeit, and who 
exacted reſpet from the greateit princes, reſented 
the ſlight put upon him by Francis; and he puſhed 

his maſter to ſeek an occation ef quarrel with that 
monarch. 

Maximilian the emperor was ready to embrace every 
overture for a new cnterpriſez eſpecially if attended 
with an offer of money, of which he was very vwrecdy, 
very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard Pace, for- 
merly ſecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and now fecreiary 

of ſtate, was deſpatched to ihe court of Vienna, and hed 

a commiſſion to propoſe tome conitderable payments to 

Maximilian: He thence made a journey into Switzer- 

land, and by like — ap ſome cf the cantons 

to furniſh troops to the emperor. That prince 1nvaed 

Italy with a conſiderable army; but being repulſed frem 

before Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, 

made peace with Frence and Venice, ceded Verona to 
that republic for a ſum of money, and thus excluded 
himſelf in ſome meaſure from all future acceſs into Italy. 
And Henry found, that after expending five or ſix hun- 
_ tired thouſand ducats in order i gratify his own and 
the cardinal's humour, he hed oniy weakened his al- 
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liance with Francis, without diminiſhing the power of 
that prince. 

There were many reaſons which engaged the king 
not to proceed farther at preſent in his en. nity againit 
France: He could hope for aſſiſtance from no power in 
Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had often 
deceived him, was declin ing through age aud infirmities z 


and a {peedy per 104 was looked for to the long a ro- 
ſperous reign of that great monaſch. Charles py of 
Spam, ſovere'gn of the Low Cos Arles, deſired hing 


but peace with Francis, who had it ſo =D in nis 
power, if provoxed, to obſtruét his peaceab le acceſnnon 
to that rich inheritance which was awnting him. Abe 
pope was overawed by the power of Fr ance, and Venice 
was COgag ed in a cloſe alliance with that monarciy. 
Henry, tuerefore, was con:trained to remain in Ia 
quillity ee ſome time; and teemed to give hmſelf 
no concern with regard to the aflairs of the continent. 
In yain did Maxim Jian endeavour ure him into 
ſome expenſe, by offiring to make a reſignation of the 
Imperial crown in his favour. The artifice was too 
grots to ſucceed, cyen with a prince fo Uttle politic as 
Henry ; and Pace, his envoy, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the emperor's motives and char kor, 
gave him warning that the ſole view of that pr ince, in 
making him fo 1! beral an ciier, was to draw money trom 
him. 


(1516.) While an univerſal peace prevailed in Europe” 


that event happened which had been fo long looked 
for, and from which ſuch important conſequences were 
expected, the death of Ferdinand the Catholic »nd the 
ſucerifion of his grand!on Charles to his extenſive do- 
minions. The more Charles advanced in power and 
authority, tne more was Francis ſenſible of the neceiſity 
he hemlelf lay under of gaining the confidenc: and 
trien: up of Henry; and he ook at laſt the only nethod 
by which he could obtain luccei, the paying oi court by 

preſeats and flattery t the haughty cardinal, 
(1518, Bonnivet, adiviral of France, was deſpatch- 
ed to London, and he was directed to employ all his 
e inſinu- 
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inſinuation and addreſs, qualities in which he excelled, 
to procure himſelf a place in Wolſey's good graces, 


After the ambailador had ſucceeded in his purpote, he. 


took an opportunity of expreiſing his maſter's regret, 
that by miſtakes and miſapprehenſions he had been ſo 
unfortunate as to loſe a friendſhip which he ſo much va- 
lued as that of his eminence. Wolley was not deaf to 
theſe honourable advances from ſo great a monarch ; and 
he was thenceforth obſerved to expreſs himſelf on all 
occaſions in favour of the French alliance. The more 
to engage him in his interelts, Francis entered into ſuch 
confidence with him, that he aſked his advice even in 
his moſt ſecret affairs ; and had recourſe to him in all 
difficult emergencies as to an oracle of wildom and pro- 
found policy. The cardinal made no ſecret to the king 
of this private correſpondence ; and Hemy was ſo pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of the great capacity of his minitlter, 


that he ſaid he verily believed he weuld govern Francis 


as well as himſelf, 

When matters ſeemed ſufficiently prepared, Bonnivet 
opened to the cardinal his malter's defire of recovering 
'Tournay ; and Wolſey immediately, without heſitation, 
engaged to effect his purpoſe. He took an opportunity 
of repreſenting to the king and council, that Tournny 
lay fo remote from Calais, that it would be very difficult, 
if not impoſſible, in caſe of war, to keep the communi— 
cation open between theſe two places: That as it was 
ſituated on the frontiers both of France and the Ne— 
tlerlands, it was expoſed to attacks from both theſe 
countries, and mutt neceſſarily, either by force or famine, 
tall into the hands of the firſt aſſailant: That even in 
time of peace it could not be preſerved without a large 
garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and mutinous in- 
habitants, ever diſcontented with the Engliſh govern- 
ment: And that the poſſeſſion of Tournav, as it was 
thus precarious and expenſive, ſo was it entirely uſe- 
leſs, and afforded little or no means of annoying, 
on occaſion, the dominions either of Charles or of 
Francis, | 
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Theſe reaſons were of themſelves convincing, and 
were ſure of meeting with no ohpoſition when W 
came from the mouth of the cardinal. A treaty, there- 
tore, was entered into for the ceding of Tournay; and 
in order to give to that meaſure a more graceful appear- 
ance, it was agreed that the danphin and the princeſs 
Mary, both of them-infants, ſhould he betrothed, and 
that this city fhould be conſidered as the dowry of the 
rrincels. Such kinds of agreement were then common 
am; ong {overeigns, though it was very rare that tlie in- 
terelts aud views of the parties continued ſo ſteady as 
to render the intended marriages effectual. But as 
Henry had been at conſiderable expenſe in building a 
citadel at T ournay, Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 
crowns at twelve aunual pay! ments, and to put into his 
hands eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, for 
the performance of the article: And leſt the cardinal 
ſheud think himſelf negletted in thei: ſtiputstions, 
Francis promited him a yewriy penſion of twelve thou- 
lan j:yres, as an equivalent for his admmiſtration of ihe 
biſhopri ic of Tournay. 

Tie French monarch having ſucceeded fo well in this 
negotiation, began to enlarge his views, and to hope for 
more conſiderable advantages, by practiüng on the 
vanity aod felf-conceit of the favourite, He redoubled 
his Batteries to the cardinal, conſulted him more fre- 
quently ip every doubt or difficulty, called him in each 
letter acer, tutor, governor, and profeſſed the moſt un- 
bounded deterence to his advice and opinion. All theſe 

areſſes were pieparaives to a negotiation for the de- 
liver s of Calais, in contideration of a ſum of money to 
be paid for it; and if we may credit Po.ydore Virgil, 
wo bears a particular ill-will to WIe, on account © of 
bis being di{poſſelled of his employment, and thrown 
into priſon, by that miniſter, ſo cxtraor dinary a propoſal 
met with a favourable reception from the cardinal. He 
ventured not, however, to lay the matter before the 
council: He was content to found privately the opinion 
of the other miniiters, by dropping hints in converſa— 
tion, as if he thought Calais a vielets burden to the 
Ee 3 e 
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Kingdom: But when he found that all men were ſtrongly 
rivetted in a contrary perſuaſion, he thought it danger- 
cus to proceed any farther in his purpoſe; and as he fell 
ſoon after into new connexions with the king of Spain, 
the great friendſhip between Francis and him began gra- 
dually to decline. 

The pride of Wolſey was now farther increaſed by 
a great acceſſion of power and dignity. Cardinal Cam- 
peggio had been ſent as legate into England, in order 

to procure a tithe from the clergy, for enabling the pope 
to oppoſe the progreſs of the "Turks ; a dan: zer which 
was become real, and was formidable to ail Chriſten- 
dom, but on which the pol:tics of the court of Rome had 
built ſo many intereſted projects, thai it had lot all in- 
fluence on the minds of men. The clergy refuied to 
comply with Leo's demands: Campeggio was recalled; 

and the king deſired of the pupe that Wolley, who had 
been joined in thts commiſnon, might alone be 1nvetted 
with the legatine power, together with the right of 
viſiting all the clergy and monaſter es, and even with 
ſuſpending all the laws cf the church during a twelve— 
month. Wolſey, having obtained this new dignity, 
made a new diſplay of that ſtate and parade to which 
he was ſo much addicted. On folemn feaſt-days he 
was not content witkout {aying maſs atter the manner of 
the pope himſelf : Not only he had biſhops end abbots 
to ſerve him ; he even engaged the firſt nobility to give 
him water and the towel, © He affected a rank fuperior 
to what had ever been claimed by any chu:chman in 
England. Warham the primate having written him a 
letter, in which he ſubſcribed himſelf Jour lowing breather, 
Wolley complained of his preſumption in thus chal- 
lenging an equality with him. When Warham was 
told what offence he had given, he made light of the mat- 

ter. Know ye not,“ ſaid he, «that this man is drunk 
with too much proſperi wy?) 

But Wolſey carried the matter much "Me ther than vein 
pomp and oſtentation. He erected an office, which he 
called the legatine court; and as he was now, by 
means of the Pope's commiſtion and the king's tavour , 

inveſte 
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inveſted with all power, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, no 

an knew what bounds were to be ſet to the amthority 
of his new tribunal. He conferred on it a kind of in- 
quiſitorial and cenſorial powers even over the laity, and 
directed it to inquire into all matters ot conſcience ; into 
all conduct which had given ſcandal; into ail actions 
which, though they eſcaped the Jaw, might appear con- 
trary to good morals. Offence was taken at this com- 
eee on, which was really unbounded; and the people 

ere tte more diſguſted, when they ſave a man who in- 
Satin himſelf in pomp and pleaſme, ſo ſevere in re- 
prefling the leaſt appearance of licentiouſnets in others. 
But, to render his court more obnoxtcus, Wollty made 
one John Allen judge in 3t, a perlon of ſcandalous life, 
hem he himſelt, as chancellor, had, it is ſaid, con- 
demned for perjury: And as it 1s pretended, that this 
man either extorted fines from every one whom he was 
pleaſed to find guilty, or took bribes to drop proſecu- 
tions, men concluded, and with ſome appearance of 
re „uon, that he ſhare: 4 wiih the cardinal thoſe wages 
of iniquity, The clergy, and in particular the monks, 
were expoſed to this tyranny; and as the libertimim 
of their lives often gave a juſt handle againſt them, they 
were obliged to purchz ſe an indemnity, by paying large 
ſums of money to the legate or his judge. Not content 
with this nit Woliey pretended, by virtue of ins 
commiſſion, toafiume the juriſdiét ion of all the bijteps? 
courts ; particularly that of judging of wills and tef- 
taments; and his deciſions in thoſe important points 
were deemed not a little arbitrary. As if be himtelf 
were pope, and as if the pope cout. abtoiutely ditpoſe : F 
every ecc.ehattical preferment, he preſcated to whatever 
pr.ories or be efices he pt-aſed, without regard ic the 
rizat of election in the monies; or of patronage in the 
nobility and gentry “. 


No 

* Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. his whole narrative has 
been copied by all the hiſtorians from the author herc cited: 
There are many circumitances, however, very Juipicious, 


both * of the obvious partiality of the hiliorian, and 
y becaule 
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No one durſt carry to tlie king any complaint againſt 
theſe ufurp ions of Wolly, till Worham ventmed to 
info mhm ef the diſcontents of his people. Henry pro- 


ſeſſed his irnorance or the whole matter. A man,“ 


ſaid he, 4 is not ſo blind any where as in his own 
% houſe; But do you, father, added he to the pri- 
mate, © go to Woltey, and tell him, if any thing be 
« ame, that he amend it.“ A reproof of this kind 
va not likely to be effectua!: It only ſerved to augment 
Woticy s eamity to Warham: But one London having 
p: 0;ccuied Allen, the legate's judge, in a court of law, 
and having convicted him of malverſation and iniquity, 
the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears; and he ex- 
pr len luch duplcaſufe to the cardinal, as made him 
eve after more cautious in exerting his authority. 

( 1519.) While Henry, indulging himſelf in pleaſure 
and amuleiment, entruſted the government of his king- 
dom to this imperious miniiter, an incident happened 
abroad, which excited his attention. Rlaximilian the 
emperor died (12th January); a man who, of hiinſelf, 


was indeed of little conſequence; but as his death left 


vacant the firſt ſtation among Chriſtan princes, it ſet 
the paſſions of men in agitation, and proved a kind of 
ra in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The kings of 
France and Spain immediately declared themſelves can- 
didates for the Imperial crown ; and employed every ex- 
pedient of money or intrigue, which prom ſed them ſucceſs 
in fo great a point of ambition. Henry allo was encou- 
raged to advance his pretenſions; but his miniſter, Pace, 
who was defpatched to the electors, found that he began 
to ſolicit too late, and that the votes of all theſe princes 
were already pre-engaged either on one ſide or the other. 
Francis and Charles made profeſſion from the begin- 


ning of carrying on this rivalſhip with emulation, but 


without enmity; and Francis in particular declared, 
that his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, 


becauſe the parliament, when they afterwards examined 
Wolſey's conduct could find no proof of any material offeuce 
he had ever committed, \ 
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ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs: The more fortunate, added 
be, will carry her; the other muſt reſt contented. But 
ail men apprehended, that this extreme moderation, 
however reaſonable, would not be of long duration; and 
that incidents would certainly occur to ſharpen the minds 
of the candidates againſt each other. It was Charles 
who at length prevailed, to the great diſguſt of the 
French monarch, who ſtill continued to the laſt in the 
belief that the majority of the electoral college was en- 
gaged in his favour. And as he was ſome years ſupe- 
rior in age to his rival, and, after his victory at Ma- 
rignan, and conqueſt of the Milaneſe, much {uperior in 
renown, he could not ſuppreſs his indignation, at being 
thus, in the face of the world, after long and anxious 
expectation, diſ:ppointed in ſo important a pretenſion. 
From this competition, as much as from oppolition of 
intereſts, aroſe that emulation between thoſe two great 
monarchs; which, while it kept their whole age in 
movement, ſets them in ſo remarkable a contraſt to each 
other: Both of them princes endowed with talents and 
abilities; brave, aſpiring, active, warlike ; beloved by 
their ſervants, and tubjeas, dreaded by their enemies, 
aud reſpeted by all the world: Francis, open, frank, 
liberal, munificent, carrying theſe virtues to an exceſs 
which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, political, cloſe, 
artful, frugal; better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in wars 
and in negotiations, eſpecially the latter. The one the 
more amiable man; the other the greater monarch. 
Te king, from his overſights and indiſcretions, natu- 
rally exgoſed to misfortunes ; but qualified, by his ſpirit 
and magnanimity, to extricate himſelf from them with 
honour : The emperor, by his deſigning intereſted cha- 
racter, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſies, to excite jealouſy 
and oppoſition even among his allies, and to roule up a 
multitude of enemies in the place of one whom he had 
ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of theſe princes 
thus counterpoiſed each other, ſo did the advantages and 
diladvantages of their dominions. Fortune alone, with- 
cat the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared 
up, of a ſudden, ſo great a power as that which centered 
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in the emperor Charles. He reaped the ſucceſſion of 
Caſtile, ot Arragon, of Auſtria, of the Netherlands: 
He inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of Granada: Elec 
tion entitled tim to the empire: Even the bounds of the 
globe ſeemed to be enlarged a little before his time, that 
he might poſſeſs the whole treaſure, as yet entire and 
unr:fled, of the new world. But though the concur— 
rence of all theſe advantages formed an empire greater 
and more extenive than any known in Europe ſince that 
of the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being 

cloſe, compact, united, rich, populous, and being in- 
terpoled between the provinces of ths emperor's domi- 
nions, was able to make a vigorous oppoſition to his 
progreis, and maintain the conteſt againſt him. 

Henry poſſeſſed the felicity of being able, both by the 
native force of his kingdom and its ſituation, to hold the 
balance between thoſe two powers; and had he known 


to improve, by policy and prudence, this ſingular and 


ineſtimable advantage, he was really, by means of it, a 
greater potentate than either of thoſe mighty monarchs, 
who ſeemed to ſtrive for the deminion of Europe. But 
this prince was, in his character, heedleſs, inconſiderate, 
capricious, impolitic; guided by his paſſions or his fa- 
vourite ; vain, imperious, haughty; ſometcimes actuated 
by friendſhip for foreign powers, oftener by reſentment, 
ſeldom by his true intereſt. And thus, though he ex- 
ulted in that ſuperiority which his ſituation in Europe 
gave him, he never employed it to his own eſſential and 
durable advantage, or to that of his kingdom. 

(1520.) Francis was well acquainted with Henry's 
character, and endeavoured io accommodate his conduct 
to it. He ſolicited an interview near Calais; in expect- 
ation of being able, by familiar converſation, to gain 
upon his frientiſhip and confidence. Wolley earneſtly 
ſeconded this propoſal ; and hoped, in the prefence of 
both cgurts, fo wake parade of his riches, his ſplendour, 
and his influence over both monarchs. And as Henry 
himſelf loved ſhow and magnificence, and had entertained 
a curioſity of being perionaliy acquainted with the French 
king, he cheertuliy adjuited all the preliminaries of this 

interview. 
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interview. The nobility of both nations vied with each 
other in pomp and expenſe: Many of them involved 
themſelves in great debts, and were not able, by the 
penury of their whole lives, to repair the vain fpiendour 
of a few days. The duke of Buckingham, who, though 
very rich, was ſomewhat addicted to frugality, finding 
his preparations for this feltival amount to immente ſums, 
threw out ſome expreſſions of diſpleaſure againit the car- 
dinal, whom he believed the author of that meaſure ; 
An imprudence which was not forgotten by this mi- 
niſter. | 
While Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he 


heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover (25th 


May); and he immediately haſtened thither with the 
queen, in order to give a ſuitable reception to his royal 
gueit. That great prince, politic though young, being 
informed of the intended interview between Francis and 
Henry, was apprehenive of the conſequences, and was 
reſolved to take the opportunity, in his paſſage from 
Spain to the Low Countries, to make the king ſtill a 
higher compliment, by paying him a viſit in his own 
domimons. Beſides the marks of regard and attach- 
ment which he gave to Henry, he ſtrove, by every teſti- 
mony of friendſhip, by flattery, proteſtations, promiſes, 
and preſents, to gain on the vanity, the avarice, and 
the ambition of the cardinal. He here inſtilled into this 
aſpiring prejate the hope of attaining the papacy ;z and 
as that was the ſole point of elevation beyond his preſent 
gleatneſs, it was ſure to attract his wiſhes with the tame 
ardour as if fortune had never yet favoured him with any 
of her preſents. In confidence of reaching this dignity 
by the emperor's affiſtance, he ſecretly devoted himſelf 
to that monarch's intereſts 3 and Charles was perhaps 
the more liberal of his promiſes, becauſe Leo was à very 
young man; and it was not likely that, for many 
years, he ſhould be called upon to full his engage- 
ments. Henry eafiiy obſerved this courtſhip paid to his 
miniſter; but inſtead of taking umbrage at it, he only 
made it à ſubject of vanity; and believed that, as his 
tavour was Wolley's ſole ſupport, the obeiſance of ſuch 
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mighty monarchs to his ſervant, was in reality a more 
conſpicuous homage to his own grandeur, 

The day of Charles's departure (3oth May), Henry 
went over to Calais with the queen and his whole court 
and thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a fmall town near the 
frontiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came to 
Ardres, a few miles cittant z and the two monarchs 
met, for the firſt time, in the fields, at a place htuated 
between theſe two towns, but ſtill within the Engliſh 
pale: For Francis agreed to pay this compliment to 
Henry, in coniidet ration of that prince's palling the ſea 
that he might be preſent at the interview. Wo! ley, to 
whom both ki: 195 had entruſted the regulation ot the ce- 
remonial, contrived this circumſtance, in order to do 
honour to his maſter. The nobility both of France _ 
England here dif, played their magnificence with ſuc! 
emulation and profuſe expenie, as procured to the 
place of interview the name of he - field of the cloth of 
gold. 

The two monarchs, aſter ſa! uting each other in the 
moſt cord] manner, retired into a tent which had been 
erected on purpole, and they held a ſecret conference 
together. Henry here propoſed to make ſome amend- 
ments on the articles of their former alliance; and he 
began to read the treaty, I Henry King: Theſe were the 
firit words; and he ſtopped a moment. He ſubjoined 
only the words of England, without adding France, the 
_ ſtyle of the Engliſh monarcis;s Francis remarked 

his delicacy, and expreſſed by a tinile, his approbation 
of it. 

He took an opportunity ſoon after of paying a com- 
pliment to Henry of a; more flattering nature. | hat 
generous prince, full of honour bimſelt, and incapable 
of diſtruſting others 5 was mocked at all the precautions 
which were obſer ved, whenever he had an interview with 
the Engliſh monarch : The number of their guards and 
attendants was car 2iuliy reckoned on both ſides: Every 
ſtep was ſcrupulouſly meaſured and adjuſted: And if 
the two kings intended to pay a viſit to the qucens, they 
departed iron their reſpective quarters at the _— in- 
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ſtant, which was marked by the firing of a culverin; 
they paſſed cich other in the middle point between the 
places; and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, 
Francis put himſelf into the hands of the Englith at 
Guiſnes. In order to break eff this tedious ceremonial, 
which contained lo many diſhonourable implications, 
Francis, one day, took with him two gentlemen and a 
page, and rode directly into Guiſnes. The guards 
were ſurprifed at the preſence of the monarch, who 
called aloud to them, You are all my priſeuers : Carry 
mie to your malen. Henry was equaily aſtoniſhed at the 
appearance of Francis; and taking him in his arms, 
« My brother, ſaid he, „you have here played me 
ce the moſt agreeable trick in the world, and have-ſhowed 
« me the ful} confidence I may place in you: I fur- 
& render myſelf your pritoner from this moment.”” He 
took from his neck a coliar of pearis worth 15,000 


angels “; and putting it about Francis's, begged him 


to wear it for the ſake of his priſoner. Francis greed, 


but on condition that Henry ſnould wear a bracelet, of 


which he made him a preſent, and which was double in 
value to the collar. The king went next day to Ardres, 
without guards or attendants; and confidence being 
now fully eſtabliſtied between the monarchs, they em- 
ploved the reſt of the time entirely in tournaments and 
teitivals. 

A defiance had been ſent by the two kings to each 
other's court, and through ail the chief cities in Europe, 
importing, that Henry and Francis, wich fourteen aids, 
weuld be ready, in the plains of Picardy, to aniwer all 
comers that were gen it emen, at tilt, tournament, and 
barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil this chal- 
lenge, advanced into the feld on horichack, Francis 
ſurrounded with He -ory's guzrds, and Henry with thoſe 
of Francis. They were gorgecouſly app: arelled; and 
were both of them the mott comely perſonages or their 


age, as well as the moſt expert in cyery military EXET= 


An angel was then eſtimated at ſeven ſhillings, or near 
twelve of our preſent money. 
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ciſe. They carried away the prize at all trials in thoſe 
rough and dangerous paitimes ; and feveral horfes and 
riders were overthrown by their vigour and dexterity, 
The ladies were the judges in theſe feats of chiviiry, and 
put an end io the rencounter, Whenever they judged it 
expedient. Henry erected a ipacious houſe of wood and 
canvas, which had been framed in London; and he there 
feafted the French monarch, He had placed a motto on 
this fabric, under the figure of an Engliſh archer cm- 
broidered on it, Cui adheres precft; He prevails wvhor 
I favour : Expreſſing his own ſituation, as holding in 
his hands the balance of power among the potentates of 
Europe. In theſe entertainments, more than in any 
ſerious buſineſs,” did the two kings pals their time, till 
their departure. 

Henry paid then a viſit to the emperor and Margaret 
of Savoy at Gravelines (24th June), and engaged them 
to go along with him to Calais, and paſs ſome days in 
that fortreſs, The artful and politic Charles here com- 
pleted the impreſſion, which he had begun to make cn 
Henry and his favourite, and effaced all the friendſhip to 
which the frank and generous nature cf Francis had 
given birth. As the houlz of Auftria began ſenſibly 
to take the aſcendant over the French monarchy, the in- 
tereſts of England required, that lome ſupport ſhould be 
given to the latter, and, above all, that any important 
wars ſhould be prevented, which might beſtow on either 
of them a deciive ſuperiority over the other. But the 
jealouſy of the Engl.ia againit France has ufually pre- 
vented a cordial union between theſe nations: And 
Charles, ſenſible of this hereditary animoſity, and deſir- 
ous farther to flatter Henry's vanity, had made him an 
offer (an offer in which Francis was afterwards obligec 
to concur), that he ſhould be entirely arbiter in any diſ- 
pute or difference that might ariſe between the monarchs.” 
But the maſter-piece of Ciarles's politics was the ſccur- 
ing of Wolley in his intereirs, by very important ſer— 
vices, and ſtill higher promiſes. He renewed aſſurances 
of aſſiſting him in obtaining the papacy ; and he put him 
in preſent poſſeſſion of the revenues belongir g to the ſecs 
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of Badajox and Placencia in Caſtile. The acquiſitions 
of Wolſey were now become iv exorbitant, tha, joined 
to the. penſions frem foreign powers, Which Henry 
allowed him to poſleis, his revenues were com puted 
nearly equal to thoſe which belonged to the crown itlelf; 
and he ſpent them with a magnificence, or rather an 
oſtentation, which gave generai offence to the people, 
and even leſſened his malter in the eyes of all foreign na- 
tions. 

(1521.) The violent perſonal emulation and political 
Jealouſy which had taken place between the emperor and 
the French king ſoon breke cut in hoſtilities. But 
while thele ambitions and warlike princes were acting 
againſt each other in aimoſt every Part, of Europty they 
ſtill made profeſhons of the itrongeſt achre of Peace; and 
both of them inceflantly carried their complaints to 
Henry, as to the umpire between them. The king, 
who preicnded to be neutral, engaged them to jend their 
ambaſſadors to Calais, there to negotiate 4 prace under 
the mediation of Woilcy and the pupe's nuncio. The 
emperor was well appriſed of the partialiry of theſe me- 
diators ; and his demands in the conference were ſo un- 
— as plainly proved him conſcious of the ad- 
vantage. He required the reſtitution of Burgundy, a 
province which many years before had been ce ded to 
France by treaty, and which, it in his poſſe: Ton, would 
have given him entrance into the heart of that Kingdom: 
And he demanded to be freed from the homage which 
his anceſtors had always done ror Flanders and Artois, 
and which he himicit had, by che treaty of Noyon, en- 
gaged to renew. On Francis's rejecting theſe terms, the 
congreſs of Calais broke up, and Wolfey ſoon after 
(4th Nov.) took a journey to Bruges, where he met 
with the emperor. He was rec2rved with the fame ſtate, 
magnificence, and reſpect, as if he had been the king of 
Engia nd himſelf; and he concluded, in his maſter's 
name, an offensive ,ailiance with the pope and the em- 
peror againſt France, He liipulared, that England 
mould next ſummer invade that kingdom with forty 
thouland men; and he betrothed to Cliaries the pr.ncefs 
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Mary, the king's only child, who had now ſome pro- 
ſpect of inheriting the crown, "This extravagant ailt- 
ance, which was prejudicial to the intereſts, and might 
have proved fatai to the liberty and independence of the 
kingdom, was the retuit of the humours and prejudices 
of tue King, and the private views and expectations of 
the cardinal, 

The people ſaw every day new inſtances of the un- 
controlled authority of this miniſter. The duke of 
Bucxmgham, conitable of England, the firſt nobleman 
both tor tanuly and fortune in the kingdom, had impru - 
dently given dilguit io the cardinal 35 and it was not 


long betore he found reaſon to repent of his indiſcretion. 


He ſcems to have cen a man full of levity and raih pro- 
Jefts ; and being infatuzted with judicial aitrology, he 
entertained a commerce witli one Hopkins, a Car- 
thulian friar, who encouraged him io the notion of his 
mounting one day the throne of England. He was de- 
ſcended by a female from the duke of Gloceiter, youngeſt 
fon of Edward III.; and though his claim to the crown 
was thereby very remote, he had been ſo unguarded as 
to let fall tome expreihons, as if he thought himſelft beſt 
entitled, in cite che king ſhould die without inve, to 
poileſs the ro; al dignity. He had not even abſtained 
trom threats againit the king's fe, and had provided 
himielf with arms, which ie intended to employ, in caie 
a favourable opportunity ſhould oirer. He was brought 
to a trial; and the duke of Norfo k, whole fon, the earl 
of Surrey, had married Buckingham's daughter, was 
created lord iteward, in order to preſide at this ſolemn 
procedure. The jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, 
{even earls, and tweive barons; and they gave their 
verdict againit Buckingham, Which was ſoon after car- 
ried into ex:cution. There is no reaſon to think the 
ſe enge nnjnit; but as Buckingham's crimes ſeem to 
proceed more from indiſcretion than deliberate malice, 
the people, who loved him, expected that the king 
would grant him a pardon, and imputed ther difap- 
point ment to the animonty and revenge of the cardinal. 
The king's own jealouly, however, of all perſons allied 

to 
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to the crown, was, notwithitanding his undoubted title, 
very :cmarkable during the whole court of his rein; 
and was alone ſufficiant to render him implacable aramit 


* 


Buckingham. The oilice of confiovie, vi ch this Boble- 
man inherited from the Bohuns aris of teretord, was 
forfeited, and was never alter revived in Eugland. 


CHAP. XXEX: 


 Digrefſron concerning the eccleſiaſtical tate—Orivin of the 
reormation— li atin Tuther—={{car; recerves e tile 
of defender of the foith— Cauſes of the progres 6; the 
reſor mation Mar with Fronce—TInvaſom of Frouce 

Maur with Scotland A parlement—TInwajion of 
France Italian wars— The king of France mwuades 
Ttaly—Baille of Pavia, and captivity of Francis— 
Francis recovers his liverty—Sack of Rome League 
with France. | 


URING ſome years, many parts of Europe had been 

agitated with tlivſe ;eligious controverſies which 
produced the reformation, ore of the greateſt events in 
hiſtory: Hut as it was not till this time that the 
king of England pubiicly took part in the quarrel, 
we had no cccaion to give any account of its rite 
and progreſs. It will now be necetlaiy to explain 
theſe theological diiputes ; or, what is more material, to 
trace from their origin thoſe abuſes which ſo generally 
diffuſcd the op'uion, chat a retormation of the churen, or 
eccletiaitical order, was become highiy expecient, if not 
abſolutely neceliy. We ſhall be better enabled to com- 
prehend the ſubject, if we take the matter a lutle 
higher, and reflect a moment on the reaſons why there 
muſt be an eccleſiaſtica! order and a public enabſahment 
of religion in every civilized community. The unport- 
ance of the preſent occaion will, I hope, excuſe this 
ſhort digreſſion. +. 
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Moſt of the arts and proteſiions in a ſtate are of ſuch 
a nature, that, while they promote the intereſts of the 
ſociety, they are allo uſetul or agreeable to ſome indi vi- 
duals; and in that cate, the conttant rule of the magi- 
ſtrate, except, perhaps, on the fil it introduction of any 
art, 1s, to leave the profeſſion to itlelf, and truſt-its en- 
couragement to thofe who reap the benefit of it. The 
artizans, finding their profits to riſe by the favour of 
their cuſtomers, increaie, as much as poſſible, their ſkill 
and induitry ; and as matters are not ditturbed by any 
injudicious tampering, the commodity is always ſure to 
be at all times nearly proportioned to the demand. 

But there are alſo ſome cailings which, though uſeful 
and cven neceſſary in a itate, bring no particular advan- 
tage or plezture o any individual; and the ſupreme 
power is o09iigett to alter its conduct with regard to the 
retainers of thoſe brofeſſions. It muit give them publ e 
encouragement in order to their ſubtiltence; and it mult 
provide 22:ntt that negligence, to which they will na- 
turally be f1bject, either by annexing peculiar honours 
to thy profeſſion, by eſtablithing a long ſubordination of 
ranks and a ſtrict dependance, or by ſme other expedient, 
The pertons empiyyed in the finance 5, armies, fleets, and 
magiitracy, are inſtances of tris order of men. 

it may naturally be thought, at firſt ſight, that the 
eccleſiaſties belong to the firit clais, and that their en- 
couragement, as well as that of lawyers and phylcians, 
may {ately be entruſted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit 
or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry ang aſſiſtance. 
Ther induſtry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whettecl 
by ſuch an additional motive; and their ill in the pro- 
feſſion, as well as their addreſs in governing the minds of 
the pevpie, mult receive daily increaſe, from their in- 
creating practice, ſtudy, and attention. 

But it we confider the matter more cloſely, we ſhall 
find, that this intereſted diligence of the clergy i 1s what 
every wile legiflator will ſtudy to prevent; becauſe 


in every religion, except the true, it is highly pernicious, 
and 
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and it has even 2 natural tenden to pervert the true, by 
infuſing into it a ſtrong mixture of tuperſtition, folly, 
and deluſion. Each ghaſtiy practitioner, in order to 
render himſelf more precious and ſacred in the eyes of 
his retainers, will intpire them with the moſt violent ab- 
hortence of all other ſects, and continualiy endeavour, 
by ſome novelty, to excite the Janguid devoticn of his 
audience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 
decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet will 
be adopicd that belt ſuits the diſorderly affections of the 
human frame. Cuſtomers will be drawn to each con- 
venticle by new induſtry and addreſs, in practifing on 
the paſſions and credulity of the populace. And in the 
end, the civil magiſtrate will find, that he has dearly 
Paid for his pretended frugality, in favirg a fixed 
eſtabliſhment for the prieſts ; and that in reality the moſt 
decent and advantageous compuſition, which he can 
make with the ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their indo— 
| lence, by aſſigning ſtared ſalaries to their protefſion, and 
rendering it ſuperſludus for them to be farther active, 
than merely to prevent their flock from ftaying in queſt 
of new paſtures. And in this manner cccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments, though common, they aroſe at fiſt 
from religious views, prove in the end advantageous to 
the political intereſts of ſocicty. | 

But we may ob{erve, that few eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ments have been fixed upon a worſe foundation than that 
of the church of Rome, or have been attended with cir- 
cumſtances more hurtful to the peace and happineſs 
of mankind. 

The large revenues, privileges, immunities, and 
powers of the clergy, rendered them formidable to the 
civil magiſtrate, ard armed with too extenftive authority 
an order of men, who alwavs adhere cloſely together, 
and who never want à plauſible pretence for their en- 
croachments and uſurpations. The higher dignities of 
the church ſerve}, indeed, to the ſupport of gentry and 
nobility ; but by the eſtabliſhment ot monaſteries, many 
of the Joweft vulgar were taken from the uletul arts, and 
maintained in thoſe receptacies of ſloth and Ignoronce. 

& he 
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The ſu preme head of the church was a foreign potentate, 
guided by intereits always different from thoſe of the 
community, fometimes contrary to them. And as the 
hierarcity cas neceſſarily ſolicitous to projerve an unity 
ot faith, ros, and ceremmonies, ai! tiherty of thought 
ran a maniteit riſque oi being extinguihed ; and violent 
perſecutions, or, what was werſe, a ſtupid and abject 
Cre julity, took place every-where. 

To increaſe theie evils; the church, thongh ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed large revenues, was not contented with her ac- 
quititions, but retainsd a power of practiſing farther on 
the ig norance of mankind. She even beſtowed on each 
individual prieſt a power of enriching himſelf by the 
voluntary oblat.ons of the faithful, and left him ſtill an 
urgent motive for diligence and induitry in his calling. 
And thus that church, though an expenſive and burden- 
ſome eſtabliſkment, was liable to miny of the incon- 
veniences which belong to an order of prieſts trulting 
entirely to their own art and invention for attaining a 
ſuhſiſtence. 

Tue advantages attending the Romiſh hierarchy were 
but a ſmail compenſation for its inconveniences, The 
eccleſiaſtical privileges during barbarous times had ſerved 
as a check on the Geſpotiim of kings. The un'on of 
all the weſtern churches under the ſupreme pontiff fa— 
cilitated the intercourſe of nations, and tended to bind 
all the parts of Euſope into a cloſe connexion with each 
other. And the pomp and tplend Jour of worih'p which 
belonged to fo opulent an etabliſhment, contr ved in 
ſome reſyeR to the encourigem nt of the fine arts, an 4. 
began to diffule a general elegance of taſte, by uniting it 
wit] religion. 

It will eaſily be conceived, that though the helanes 
of evil prevailed in the Renis church, this was not 
the chief reaſon which produced the re formation. A. 
concurrence of incidents mult have contributed to for- 

ward that great revolution. 

Leo X. by his generous and enterpriſing temper, had 
muc'; exhauſted his treaſury, and was cb ;liged to employ 


every invention which might yield meney, in order to 
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ſnpport his projects, pleaſures, and Uberalities. The 
ſcheme of ſell ng indujgences was ſuggeſted to him, as an 
expedient wh! ch had often ſerved in former times to draw 
menen from the Criſtian worid, and make devout people 
willing conzibuters to the grandeur and riches of the court 
of Rome. The church, it was ſuppoſed, was poſteſied of 
a great ſtock of merit, as being entitled to all the good 
works of all the ſaints, beyond what were employed in 
their own juſtification ;3 and even to the merits of Chriſt 


himſelf, which were infinite and unbounded : And from 


this unexhaulted treatury the pope migat retail particular 
portions, and by that traffic acquire moncy, to he em— 
ployed in pious purpoſes, in reſiſting the infidels or ſub- 
duing ſchiſmatics. When the money came into his 
exchequer, the preater part of it was uſually diverted 
to other pur poſes. 

It is commonly believed that Leo, from the penetra- 
tion of his genius, and his fomiÞarity with ancient 
literature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and 
faltity of the doctrines, which, as ſupreme pontiff, he 
was obliged by his intereſt to promote: It is the leſs 
wonder, therefore, that he employ ed for his profit thoſe 
pious frauds which his predeceſſors, the moſt ignorant 


and credulous, had always, under plauſible pretences, 


wade ute of for ther ſeifiſn purpoſes. He pubiiſhed 
the ſale of a gencral indulgence * ; and as his expenſes 
had not only exhauſted his ufual revenue, but even an- 
ticipated the m: ney expected from this extraordinary 
expedient, the feveral branches of it were openly given 
awey to particular perſons, who were e to levy 

the impontion. The produce, particularly of Saxony 
and the countries bordering gn the Baltic, was aſſigned 
to his ſiſter Magdalene, married to Cibu, natural jon 
of Iynccent VI: and the, in order to enhance her 
profit, had farmed out the revue to one Arceambuidl, 
a Genoele, once a merchant, now A biſhop, who still 
retained ali the lucrative arts of his former preteltiun, 
The Auſtin friars had uiuaily been employed in Saxony 
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to preach the indulgences, and from this truſt had de- 
rived both profit and conſideration : But Arcemboldi, 
fearing leit practice might have taught them means to 
ſecrete the money, and expecting no extraordinary ſuc- 
ceis trom the ordinary methods of collection, gave this 
occupation to ine Dominicans. Theie monks, in order 
to prove themlelves worthy of the diſtinction conferred. 
on them, exaggerated the benefits of indulgences b 

the moſt AT, of panegyrics; and advanced doctrines 


on that head, which, though not more ridiculous than 


thoſe aleady reccived, were not as yet entirely familiar 
to the cars of the people * *. To add to the ſcandal, the 
collectors of this revenue are laid to have lived very 
licentious J'ves, and to have ſpent in taverns, gaming- 
houſes, and places ſtill more infamous, the money which 
devour perſors had faved from their uſual expenſes, in 
order to purchale a'rem'thon of their tins. 

All th.fe circumſtances might have given offence, but 
would have been attended with no event of any im- 
portance, had there not ariſen a man qualified to take 
advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auſtin 
friar, piotefſor in the univeriity of Wittemberg, re- 
ſenting the affront put upon his order, began to preach 
againſt theſe abuſes in the ſale of indulgences; and: 
being naturally of a fiery temper, and provoked by op- 
poſition, he procee ded even to decry indulgences them- 
ſelves; and was thence carried, by the heat of diſpute, 
to queit'on the authority of the pope, from which his 
adverſaries derived their chief arguments againit him. 
Still as he enlarged his reading, in order to ſupport 
thele tenets, he diicovered ſome new abuſe or error in 
the church of Rome; and winding his opinions greedily 
hcarkened to, he promulgated them by writing, dit- 
courſe, ſermon, conference; and daily increaſed the 
number of his diſciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all 
Europe, were in a very little time filled with the voice 
o! this daring innovator; and men, rouſed from that 
letharzy in which they had ſo long ſleeped, began to 


* Sce note [H] at the end of the volume, 
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eall in queſtion the moſt ancient and moſt received opi- 
nions. The clector of Saxony, favourable to Luther's 
doctrine, protected him from the violence of the papal 
juriſdiction: The republic of Zuric even reformed their 
church according to the new model: Many ſfovereigns of 
the empire, and the Imperial diet itſelf, ſhowed a favour. 
able diſpoſition towards it: And Luther, a man naturally 
inflexible, vehement, opinionative, was become incapable, 
either from promites of advancement or terrors of ſeve- 
rity, to relinquiſh a ſe&t of which he was himſelf the 
founder, and which brought him a glory ſuperior to all 
others, the glory of dictating the rehgious faith and 
principles of multitudes. 

The rumour of theſe innovations ſoon reached Eng- 
land; and as there ſtill ſubſiſted in that kingdom great 
remains of the Lollards, whoſe principles reſembled 
thoſe of Luther, the new doctrines ſecretly gained many 
partiſans among the laity of all ranks and dencminations. 
But Henry had been educated in a firit attachment to 


the church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice 


againſt Luther, who in his writings ſpoke with contempt 
of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favourite author: He 
oppoled himſelt, therefore, to the progreſs of the Lu- 
theran tenets, by all the influence which his extenſive 
and almoſt abſolute authority conferred upen him: Hg 
even undertock to combat them with weapons not uſually 
employed by monarchs, eſpecially thoſe in the flower of 
their age and force of their paſſions. He wrote a hook 
in Latin againſt the principles of Luther; a performance 
which, if allowance be made for the ſubject and the 
age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. He ſent a copy 
of it to Leo, who received ſo magnificent a preſent with 
great teſtimony of regard; and conferred on him the 
title of defender of the faith; an appellation ſtill re- 
tained by the kings of England. Luther, who was in 
the heat of controverſy, ſoon publiſhed an anſwer to 
Henry; and, without regard to the dignity of his 
antagoniſt, treated him with all the acrimony of ſtyle to 
which in the covrle of his polemics he had fo long been 
accuſtomed, The king by this ill-uſage was ſtill more 
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prejudiced agaainſt the new doctrines; but the public, 
who naturally tavour the weaker party, were inclined 
to attribute to Luther the victory in the diſpute. And 
as the controverſy became more illuſtrious by Henry's 
entering the litts, it drew ſtill more the attention of man- 
kind; and the Lutheran doctrine daily acquired new 
converts in every part of Europe. 
The quick and ſurpriſing progreſs of this bold ſect, 
may juſtly in part be aicribed to the late invention of 
printing, and revival of learning: Not that reaſon bore 
any conſiderable ſhare in opening men's eyes with regard 
to the impoſtuss of the Romiſh church: For of all 
branches of literature philoſophy had, as yet, and till 
long afterwards, made the molt inconiicrable progreſs 
either is there any inſtance that argument has ever been 
able to free the people from that enormous load of 
ablurdity with which ſuperſtition has every-where over- 
whelmed them: Not to mention, that the rapid advance 
of the Lutheran doctrines, and the violence with which 
it was embraced, prove ſufficiently that it owed not its 
juccels to reaſon and reflection. The art of printing 
and the revival of learning forwarded its progreis in 
another manner, By means of that art the books of 
Luther and his ſectaries, full of vehemence, deciama- 
tion, and a rude eloquence, were propagated more 
quickly, and in greater numbers. The minds of men, 
ſomewhat awakened from a profound fleep of to 
many centuries, were prepared ior every noveity, and 
ſcrupled Jels to tread in any unuſual path which was 
opened to them. And as copies of the ſcriptures and 
other ancient monuments of the Chriſtian faith became 
more common, men perceived the innovations which 
were introduced after the firſt centuries 3; and though 
argument and reaſoning could not give conviction, an 
hifcorica: fact, well ſupported, was able to make im- 
preihon on their underitandings. Many of the powers, 
indeed, aſſumed by the church of Rome, were very 
ancient, and were prior to aimoit every political go— 
vernment eſtabliſhed in Europe: But as the eccleſialtics 
would not agree to pollels their privileges as matters 
| | of 
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of civil right, which time might render valid, but ap- 
pealed it1;1 to a divine origin, men were tempted to look 
into their primitive charter; and they could, without 
much diticulty, perceive its detect in truth and au- 
thentisity. 

In order to beſtow on this topic the greater .influence, 
Luther and his followers, not Catigked with oppoling 
the pretended divinity of the Romiſh church, and d11- 
playing we temporal inconveniencies of that eſtahliſh- 
ment, carried ror much jarther, and treated the 
religion of their anceſtors as abominable, deteſtable, 
damnable; foretold by faced writ itlelt as the ſource 
of all wickedneſs and pollution. They denominated 
the pope antichrift, called his communicn the {carlet 
whore, and gave to Rome the appellation of Babylon; 
expreſſions which, however applied, were to be found 
in ſeripture, and which were better calculated to operate 
on the multitude than the moſt ſolid arguments. Excited 
by contett and perſecution on the one hand, by ſuccets 
and applaule on the other, many of the reformers car- 
ried to the greateſt extremity their oppoliticn to the 

church of Rome; and in contradiction to the multiplied 
{uperſtitions with which that commumon was loaded, 
they adopted an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devot ion, 3 
admitted of no objervances, rites; or ceremonies, but 
piaced all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of faith, inward 
Moors rapture, and ecſtacy. The new ſectaries, ſeized 
vith this ſpirit, were indefatigable in the propagation 
of their doctrine, and ſet at defiance all the anathemas 
and puniſhments with which the Roman pontiff endea- 
voured to overwhelm them. 
That the civil power, however, might afford them 
protection againſt the eceleſiaſtical juritdidtion, the Lu- 
tnerans advanced doctrines favourable in ſome reſpect to 
the temporal authority of ſovereigns. They inveighed 
againſt the abuſes of the court of Rome, with which 
men were at that time generally diſcontented; and they 
cxhorted princes to rein ate themſelves in thoſe powers 
of which the encroaching ſpirit of the ecclhaitics, 
eſpecially of the ſovereign pentiff, had ſo long bereaved 
VOLs IVo 7 k k them. 
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tlem. They condemned cclibacy and monaſtic vows, 
and tnerchy opened the doors of the convents to thoſe 
v-ho were either ured of the ohedience and chaſtity, or 
diſguſted with the licence, in which they had hitherto 
lived. They blamed the exceſſive riches, the idleneſs, 
the lübertinim of the clergy; and pointed out their 
_ treaſures and revenues as lawtul ſpoil to the firſt invader. 
And as the eccleſiaſtics had hitherto conducted a willing 
and a itupid audience, and were totally unacquainted 
with controverſy, much more with every ſpecies of true 
Vrerature ; they were unable to defend themſelves againſt 
men armed with authoritics, quotations, and popular 
topics, and qualified to triumph in every altercation or 
debate. Such were the advantages with which the 
retormers began their attack on the Romiſh hierarchy ; 
and ſuch were the cauſes of their rapid and aſtoniſhing 
ſucceis. | 

Leo X. whoſe overſights and too ſupine truſt in the 
protound ignorance of the people, had given rife to this 
ſect, but whoſe ſound judgment, moderation, and tem- 
per, were well qualified to retard its progreſs, died in 
the flower of his age (1ſt Dec.), a little after he re- 
ceived the king's book againſt Luther; and he was 
ſucceeded in the papal chair by Adrian, a Fleming, 
wiv had been tutor to the emperor Charles. Th's man 
was fitted to gain on the reformers by the integrity, 
candyur, and fimplicity of manners which diſtinguiſhed 
his character; but ſo violent were their prejudices 
againſt the church, he rather hurt the cauſe by bis 
imprudent exerciſe of thoſe virtues. He frankly con- 
feſled, that many abominable and deteſtable practices 
prevailed. in the court of Rome; and by this ſincere 
avowal he gave occaſion of much triumph to the Luther- 
ans. This pontiff alſo, whoſe penetration was not 
equal to his good intentions, was ſeduced to concur in 
that league which Charles and Henry had formed againſt 
France; and he thereby augmented the ſcandal occa- 
fioned by the practice of ſo many preceding popes, who. 
ſtill made their ſpiritual arms fſubſervient to political 


purpoſes, 
| (1522.) 
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0 522.) The emperor, who knew that Wolſey had 


received a diſappointment in his ambitious hopes by the 


election of Adrian, and who dreaded the reſentment of 


that haughty miaiſter, was ſolicitous to repair the breach 
wade in their friendſhip by this incident. He paid 
another vifit to England (26m u May) 3 and beſides 
flattering the vanity of the king and the e he 
renewed * to Wolſey all the promites which he hac | made 
him, of ſeconding his pretenfions to the papal turone. 
Wolley, tenfible that Adrian's great age and infirmities 
promiſed a ſpecdy vacaney, diſfembled his relentment, 
and was willing to hope tor a more proſperous line to 
the next election. The emperor renewed the treaty made 
at Bruges, to which ſome articles were added; and he 
agreed to indemnity both the king and Wolle) tor che 
revenue winch they ſhovl! Jote by a breach with France. 
The more to ingratiate himielf with Henry and the 
Engitſh nation, he gave to Surrey, adm.ral of England, 
a commiſſion for being admiral of his dominicrs ; and 
he himielf was inſtalled knight of the garter at London. 
After a lay of fix weeks in England, he envarked at 
Southampton; and in ten days arrived in Spain, where 
he ſoon pacified the tumults which had ariten in his 
abſence. 

The king declared war againſt France; and this mea- 
ſure was founded on fo little reaſon, that be cou¹⁴ atlege 
nothing as a ground of quarrel, but Francis's retuial 


D 5 
to ſubmit to his arbitration, and his lending Albany 


into Scotland. This laſt ſtep had not been taken by 


the French king, till he was quite aſſured of Hcaory's 
reſolution to attack him. W anded {ome troops at 
Cherbourg in Nermandy; and aiter laying walte the 
country, he ia ied to Morlaix, a rien don in Brita ny, 
wh:ch he took and Pindere. Ti. 10 Ng9!{h merchancs 
had great properiy in that place, \ wh Was NO more 
ſpared by the ſoldiers than the goods of the French, 
Surrey then left the charge of! be est fo the vice admi- 
ral; and failed to Calais, were he took ite command 
of the Engliſh army defined the invan tf Þþ rances 
This army, when joined by forces from the Low 
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Countries, under the command of the count de Buren, 
amounted in the whole ty 18,000 men. 

The French had made it a maxim in almoſt all their 
wars with the Englith ſince the rezyn of Charles V. 
never without great neceiſity to hazard a general en- 
gagement; and the duke of Vendome, who commanded 
the French army, now embraced this wiſe policy. He 


ſuppl: ed the towns moſt expoſed, eſpecially Boulogne, 


lon r.wil, Terouenne, Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons 
and plenty of proviſions: He bimfelf took poſt at 
Abbeville, with ſome Swiſs and French inianiry, and 

body of cavalry: The count of Gwe encamped 
under Montrewl with fix thouſand men. Thee two 
boclies were in a ſituation to join upon occafion; to 
throw ſupply into any town that was threatened ; and 
to haraſs the En-lth in every movement. Sur: ey, Cho 
was not prov! ded with magazines, Arit divided his 
troops for the convenience of tubſiſti ing them; but 
finding that his quarters were every moment en up 
by the activity of the French generals, he drew together 
his forces, and laid ſiege to Hedin. But neither did 
he ſucc-ed in this enterpriſe. The garriſon made vigor- 
ous jallies upon his army: The French forces afluulted 
him from without: Great rains fell: Fatigue and bad 
weather threw the fol: ers into dylenteries: "Ani Surry ey 
was <vbliged to raiſe rhe ſicge, and put his troops into 
winter -quarters abont the end of Oct. ber, IIIs rear- 
guard was attacked at Pas in Arto's, and five or tx 
hundred men were cut off; nor could all his eftorts 
make him maſter of one place within the French 
frontier. 

The allies were more ſucceſsful in Italy. Lautrec, 
who commanded the French, loſt a great ba tle at 
Bicocca nzar Milan; ani was obliged to retire with the 
remains of bis army, Tins — — which pro- 
ceeded from Froncis's n gligence in not fipplying Laus 
tree with 3100897; was 10 towed by the lols of Genoa, 
The cut! of Crenona was he ſole forirets in It: uy 
which reanained in the hands of the French. 


Europe 
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Europe was now in ſuch a ſituation, and fo connected 
by different alliences and intereits, that it was almoſt 
impoſlible for war to be kindled in one part, and not 
diftute itſelt throughout the whole: But ot ail the ſeagues 
among kingdoms, the cloſeſt was that which had fo lung 
ſubſiſted between France and Scothnd; and the Engliſh, 
while at war with the former nation, could not hope ro 
remain long unmoleſted on the northern frontier. No 
ſooner had Albany arrived in Scotland, than he took 
mea ſures tor kindling a war with England; and he hun- 
moned the whole force of the kingdom to meet in the 
fields of Roſline. He thence conducted the army ivuth- 
wards into Annandale; and prepared to pats the borders 
at Solway Frith. But many of the nobility were dil. 
gutied with the regent's adminiſtration ; and oble: ving 
that his connexions with Scotland were fechie in compa- 
riſon of thoſe which he maintained with France, taey 
murmured that, for the fake of foreign intcretts, their 
peace ſhould ſo often be diſturbed, and war during their 
King's minority be wantonly entered into with a neigh- 
bouring nation, ſo much ſuperior in force and riches, 
The Gordons, in particular, refuſed to advance any far- 
ther; and Albany, obſerving a general diſcontent to 
prevail, was obliged to conclude a truce with lord Da- 
cies, warden of the Engliſh weſt marches. Soon after 
be deparied for France; and jett the oppoſite faction 
ſhould gather force in his abience, he ſent thither 
before him the earl of Angus, huſband to the queen- 
dowager. 

Next year (1523) Henry, that he might take advan- 
tage of the regent's ablence, marched an army into 
Scotland under the command of Surrey, who ravaged 
the Merſe and Teviotdale without oppoſition, and 
burned the town of Jedburgh. The Scots had neither 
king nor regent to conduct them: The two Humes had 
been put to death: Angus was in a manner baniſhed ; 
No nobleman of vigour or authority remained, who was 
qualified to aſſume the government: And the Engliſn 
monarch, who knew the diſtreſſed ſituation of the coun- 
try, determined to puſh them to extremity, in hopes of 
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engaging them, by the ſenſe of their preſent weakneſs, to 
make a folemn renunciation of the French alirance, and 
to embrace that of England, He even gave them hopes 
of contracting a marriage between the lady Mary, heels 

£ England, and their oung monarch; an expedient 
which would for ever unite the two «ingdoms : And 
the queen-dowage;, with her whole party, recommended 
every- where the advantages of this alliance, and ut a 
confederacy with Henry. They lai that the intcreit of 
Sco land had too long been ſacrificed to tho!e of the 
French nation, who, whenever they found themicives 
reduced to difficuities, called for the atiift nce of their 
allies; but were ready to abandon them as ſoon as they 
found their advantage in making peace wuh end : 
That where 2 ſmall] ſtate entered into fo clole a confede— 
racy with 4 greater, it muſt always expect this trea ment, 
as a conſequence of the uncqual alliance; but there were 
peculiar circumſtances In the fituation of the kingdoms 
which in tne preſent caſe rendered it inevitable: That 
France was 10 diſtant and fo divided from them by tea, 
that ſhe ſcarcely could by any means, and never could in 
time, fend tuccours to the Scots, {utticient to protect 
them againit ravages from the neighb.uring kingdom: 
That nature had in a manner formed an aliance between 
the two Britith nations; having mcio:ed them in the 
fame iſland ; given them the ſame manners, language, 
laws, and form of government; and prepared every 
thing for an intimate union between them : And that if 
naticnal antipathies were abaliſhed, which would foon 
be the eficet of peace, theie two kingdoms, ſecured by 
the ocean and by their domeſtic force, could ſet at de- 
fiance all foreign enemies, and remain for ever ſafe and 
urmoletted. 

The partiſans of the French alliance, on the other 
hand, laid, that the very reaſons which were urged in 
Sober of a league with England, the vicinity of the 
kingdom and its ſuperior force, were the real cauſes 
why a ſincere and durable confederacy could never be 
formed with that hoſtile nation: That among neigh- 
bouring Kates occahons of quarrel were frequent; and 
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the more power ful would be ſure to ſeize every frivolous 
pre:cnce for oppreiſing the weaker, and reducing it to 
ſubjection: That as the near neighbourhood of France 
and England had kindied a war almoſt perpetual between 
them, it was the intereſt of the Scots, it they wiſhed to 
maintain their independence, to preterve their league 
with the former kingdom, which balanced the force of 
the latter: That 1f they delerted that old and lalutary 
alliance on which their importance in Europe chiefly de- 
pended, their ancient enemies, timulated both by in- 
tereſt and by paſſion, would ſoon invade them with ſu- 
perior force, and hereave them of all their liberties: Or 
it they delayed the attack, the inſidious peace, by 
making the Scots forget the uſe of arms, would only 
pispare the way for a flayery more certain and more ir- 
retrievabie. 

The arguments employed by the French party, being 
ſ-conded by the natural prejudices of the people, ſeemed 
molt prevalent: And when the regent himſelt, who had 
been long detained beyond his appointed time by the 
danger from the Engliſh fleet, at laſt appeared among 
tnem, he was able to throw the balance entirely on that 
fide. By authority of the convention of ſtates he aſſem- 
bled an army, with a view of avenging the ravages 
committed by the Engliſh in the beginning of the cam- 
paign ; and he led them ſouthwards towards the borders. 
But when they were paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of 
Melroſs, the Engliſh party raiſed again ſuch oppoſition, 
that Albany thought proper to make a retreat. He 
marched downwards 1 the banks of the Tweed, 
keeping that river on his right; and fixed his camp op- 
poſite to W erk caſtle, which Surrey had lately repaired, 
He ſent over ſome troops to beſiege this fortreſs, who 
made a breach in it, and ſtormed ſome of the outworks : 
But the regent, hearing of the approach of an Engliſh 
army, and diſcouraged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought 
proper to diſband his forces, and retire to Edinburg. 
Soon after he went over to France, and never again re- 
turned to Scotland. The Scottiſh nation, agitated by 
their domeitic tations, were not during ſeveral years in 
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a condition to give any more diſturbance to England; 


and Henry had full leiſure to protecute his deſigns on the 


continent. | 

The reaſon why the war againſt France proceeded fo 
ſlowly on the part of England, was the want of money. 
All the treaſures of Henry VII. were long ago diflipated ; 
the king's habits of expenſe ſtill remained; and his re- 
venues were unequal even to the ordinary charge of go— 
yernment, much more to his military enterpriſes. He 
had jait year cauſed a general ſurvey to be made of the 
kingdom ; the numbers of men, their years, profeſſion, 
ſtock, revenue; and expreſſed great ſatisfaction on find- 
ing the nation ſo opulent. He then iſſued privy ſeals to 
the moſt wealthy, demanding loans of particular ſums : 
This a& of power, though ſomewhat irregular and 
tyrannical, had been formerly practiſed by kings of 
England; and the people were now familiariſed to it. 
But Henry this year carried his authority much farther, 
He publiſhed an editt for a general tax upon his ſubjects, 
which he ſtill called a loan; and he levied five ſhillings 
in the pound upon the clergy, two ſhillings upon the- 
laity. This pretended loan, as being more regular, 
was really more dangerous to the liberties of the people; 


and was a precedent for the king's impoſing taxes with- 


out conſent of parliament. 

Henry ſoon after (15th April) ſummoned a parlia- 
ment, together- with a convocation ; and found neither 
of them in a diſpoſition to complain of the infringement 
of their privileges. It was only doubted how far they 
would carry their liberality to the king. Wolſey, who 
had undertaken the management of the affair, began 
with the convocation, in hopes that their example would 
influence the parliament to grant a large ſupply. He 
demanded a moiety of the eccleſiaſtical revenues to be 
levied in five years, or two ſhillings in the pound during 
that time; and though he met with oppoſition, he repri- 
manded the refractory members in ſuch ſevere terms, 
that his requeſt was at laſt complied with. The car- 
dinal afterwards, attended by ſeveral of the nobility and 


prelates, came to the houie of commons; and in a long 
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and elaborate ſpe2ch laid before them the public neceſ- 
ſities, the danger of an invaſion from Scotland, the 
affronts received from France, the league in which the 
king was engaged with the pope and the emperor ; and 
he demanded a grant of 800,000 pounds, divided into 


four yearly payments; a ſum computed, from the late 


farvey or valuation, to be equal to four ſhillings in the 
pound of one year's revenue, or one ſhilling in the pound 
veariy, according to the diviſion propoſed *. So large 
a grant was unuſual from the commons; ; and though 
the cardinabs demand was ſeconded by fir Thomas More 
the ſpeaker, and ſeveral other members attached to the 
court, the houſe could not be prevailed with to comply. 
They oniv voted two ſhulings in the pound on all who 
enjoyed Twenty pounds a ycar and upwards; one {willing 
on ali who pate fed between twenty pounds and forty 
ſhillings a year; and on the other ſubjects above ſixteen 
years 'of age, 5 groat a-head. This lait ſum was di- 
vided into two yearly payments; the former into four; 
and wis not, therefore, at the utmoſt above fix-pence in 
tne pound. The grant of the commons was but the 
moiety of the ſum demanded ; and the cardinal, there- 
fore, much mortified with the diſappointment, came 
again to the houſe, and deſired to reaſon with ſuch as 
refuſe to com ply with the king's requeſt. He was told 
that it was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but among 
themſelves ; and his deſire was rejected. The commons, 
gd a little their former grant. and voted 
an impoſition of three ſhillings in the pound on all poſ- 
lelſed of fifty pounds a-year and upwards r. The pro- 
ceedings of this houſe of commons evidently diſcover the 


humour of the times: They were extremely tenacious of 


their money, and refuſed a demand of the crown, which 
was far from being een 3 but they allowed an 


* This ſurvey or valuation is liable to much ſuſpicion, as 
fixing the rents a great deal too high; unleſs the ſum com- 
prehend the revenues of all kinds, induſtry as well as land 
and money. 

+ See note [I] at the end of the volume. 
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encroachment on nat:onal privileges to paſs uncenſured, 
though its direct tendency was to ſubvert entirely the li- 


berties of the people. The king was fo diſſatisfied with 


this ſaving diſpoſition of the commons, that, as he had 
not called a parliament during ſeven years before, he 
allowed ſeven more to clapſe before he ſummoned ano- 


ther: And on pretence of neceſſity he levied in one 


year, from all who were worth forty pounds, what the 
parliament had granted him payable in four years; a new 
invaſion of national privileges. Theſe irregularities 
were commonly aſcribed to the cardinal's counſels, who, 
truſting to the protection afforded him by his eccleſiaſtical 
character, was ti:e leſs ſcrupulous in his encroachments 
on the civil rights of the nation. 

That ambitious prelate received this year a new diſ- 
appointment in his aſpiring views. The pope, Adrian 
VI. died; and Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, 
was elected in his place, by the concurrence of the Impe- 
rial party. Woliey could now perceive the inſincerity 
of the emperor, and he concluded that that prince would 
never ſecond his pretenſions to the papal chair. As he 


highly reſented this injury, he began thenceforth to 


eſtrange himſelf from the Imperial court, and to pave the 
way for an union between his maſter and the French 
king. Meanwhile he concealed his diſguſt ; and atter 
congratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
for a continuation of the legatine powers which the two 
former popes had conferred upon him. Clement know- 
ing the importance of gaining his friendſhip, granted him 
a commiſſion for life; and, by this unuſual conceſſie n, he 
in a manner transferred to him the whole papal authori- 
ty in England. In ſome particuiars Woliey made a 
good uſe of this extenſive power. He ercetcd two col- 
leges, one at Oxford, another at Tpſwich, the place of 
his nativity : He ſought, all over Europe, for learned 


men to ſupply the chairs of theſe colleges: And, in 


order to beitow endowments on them, he ſuppreſſed ſome 
ſmaller monaſteries, and diltributed the monks into other 
convents. The execution of this project became the 
lets difficult for him, becauſe the Romiſh church began 
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to perceive that ſhe over-abounded in monks, and that 
the wanted ſome ſupply of learning, in order to oppoſe 


the inquiſitive or rather diſputative humour of the re- 


formers. 


The confederacy againſt France ſeemed more farmi- - 


dable than ever on the opening of the campaign. 
Adrian, before his death, had renewed the league with 
Charles and Henry. The Venetians had been induced 
to deſert the French alliance, and to form engagements 
for ſecuring Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in 
poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. * he Florentires, the dukes 
of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers of Italy, 
combined in the fame meaſure. The emperor, in per- 
ſon, menaced France with a powerful invaſion on the 
ſide of Guienne : The forces of England and the Nether- 
lands hovered over Picardy : A numerous body of Ger- 
mans were preparing to ravage Burgundy : But all theſe 
perils from foreign enemies were leſs threatening than 
a domeſtic conſpiracy which had been formed, and 
which was now come to tull maturity, againſt the French 
monarch. | | 
Charles duke of Bourbon, conſtable of France, was 
a prince of the moſt ſhining merit; and beſides diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in many military enterpriſes, he was 
adorned with every accompliſhment which became a 
perſon of his high ſtation. His virtues, embelliſhed 
with the graces of youth, had made fuck impreſſion on 
Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mother, that, without re- 
gard to the inequality of their years, ſhe made him pro- 
poſals of marriage; and, meeting with a, repulſe, ſhe 
formed ſchemes of nnreienting vengeance againlt him. 
She was a woman falſe, deceittul, vindictive, malicious; 
but, unhappily for France, had, by her capacity, which 
was conliderable, acquired an abiolute aſcendant over 
her ſon, By her inſtigation Francis put many affronts 
on the conſtable, which it was difficult for a gallant 
ſpirit to endure ; and, at laſt, he permitted Louiſe to 
proſecute a lawſuit againſt him, by which, on the moſt 
_ frivolous pretences, he was deprived of his ample poſ- 
ſeſſions ; and inevitable ruin was brought upon bam: 
Bourbon, 
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Bourbon, provoked at all theſe indignities, and think- 


ing that, if any injuries could juſtify a man in rebel- 
ling againſt his prince and country, he muſt ſtand ac- 
quitted, had entered into a fecret correſpondence with 
the emperor and the king of England. Francis, pertina- 
cious in his purpoſe of 1ecovering the Nlilaneſe, had in- 
tended to lead his army in perſon into Italy; and Bour- 
bon, who feigned ſickneſs, in order to have a pretence 
for ſtaying behind, purpoſed, as ſoon as the King thould 
have paſſed the Alps, to raiſe an inſurrettion among his 
numerous vaſſals, by whom he was extremely beioved, 
and to intreduce foreign enemies into the heart of the 
kingdom. Francis got intimation of his deſign; but, 
as he was not expeditious. enough in ſecuring fo dan- 
gerous a foe, the conitable made his eſcape; and, en- 


tering into the emperor's ſervice, employed all the force 


of his enterprifing ſpirit, and his great talents for war, 
to the prejudice of his native country. _ 

The king of England, defirous that Francis ſhould 
undertake his Italian expedition, did not openly threaten 
Picardy this year with an invaſion; and it was late 
(24th Aug.) before the duke of Suffolk, who command - 
ed the Engliſh ferces, paſſed over to Calais. He was 


attended by the lords Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, 


Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, Powis, and many other 
1:0blemen and gentlemen. The Engliſh army, rein- 
forced by ſome troops drawn from the garriſon of Calais, 
zmounted to about 12,000 men; and having join:d an 
equal number of Flemings under the count de Buren, 
they prepared for an invaſion of France. The hege of 


Boulogne was firſt propoſed ; but that enterprite appear - 


ing difficult, it was thought more adviſable to leave this 
town behind them. The frontier of Picardy was very 
ill provided with troops; the only defence of that pro- 
Vince was the activity of the French ofticers, who infeſted 
the allied army in their march, and threw garrifons, with 
great exped:tion, into every town which was threatened 
byahem. After coatting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, 
NMonrcu 1, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings preſent- 
ed themiclves before Bray, à place of {mall force, which 
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commanded a bridge over that river. Here they were 


reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, to take up winter- 
quarters in France; but Crequi threw hunſelf into the 


town, and ſeemed reſolute to defend it. The allies at- 


tacked him with vigour and ſucceſs; and when. he re- 
treated over the bridge, they purſued him ſo hotly, that 
they allowed him not time to break it down, but paſſed 
it along with him, and totally routed his army. They 
next advanced to Montdidier, which they beſieged, and 
took by capitulation. Meeting with no oppoſition, they 

roceeded to the river Oiſe, within eleven leagues of 
Paris, and threw that city into great conſternation ; till 
the duke of Vendome haſtened with ſome forces to its 
relief. The confederates, afraid of being ſurrounded, 
and of being reduced to extremities during ſo advanced 
a ſeaſon, thought proper to retreat. Montdid ier was 
abandoned: And the Engliſh and Flemings, without 
effecting any thing, retired into their reſpect ive countries. 
France defended herſelf from the other invaſions with 
equal facility and equal good fortune. Twelve thou- 
ſand Lanſquenets broke into Burgundy under the com- 
mand of the count of Furſtenberg, The count of 
Guiſe, who defended that frontier, had nothing to op- 

oſe to them but ſome militia, and about nine hundred 
eee cavalry. He threw the militia into the 


garriſon- towns, and with his cavalry he kept the field, 


and ſo haraſſed the Germans, that they were glad to 
make their retreat into Lorraine, Guiſe attacked them 
as they paſſed the Meuſe, put them into diſorder, and cut 
off the greater part of their rear. | 
The emperor made great preparations on the file of 
Navacre; and though that frontier was well guarded 
by nature, it ſeemed now expoſed to danger from the 
powerful invaſion which threatened it. Charles beſieg- 
ed Fontarabia, which a few years before had fallen in- 
to Francis's hands; and when he had drawn thither 


Lautrec, the French general, he of a ſudden raiſed the 
ſiege, and ſat down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of 


that ſtratagem, made a ſudden march, and threw him- 
ſelf into Bayonne, which he defended with ſuch vigour 
vor. iv. | F F and 
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and courage, that the Spaniards were conſtrained to raife 


the ſiege. The emperor would have been totally un- 


fortunate on this ſide, had he not turned back upon Fon- 
tarabia, and, contrary to the advice of al} his generals, 
fitten down in the winter ſeaſon before that city, well 
fortified and ſtrongly garrifoned. The cowardice or 
miſcondu& of the governor ſaved him from the ſhame 
of a new diſappointment. The place was ſurrendered 
in a few days; and the emperor, having finithed this 
enterpriſe, put his troops into winter-quarters. | 

So obſtinate was Francis in proſecuting his Italian 
expedition, that, notwithſtanding theſe numerous inva- 
fions with which his kingdom was menaced on every 
fide, he had determined to lead in perſon a powerftil 
army to the conqueſt of Milan. The intelligence of 
Bourbon's conſpiracy and eſcape ſtopped him at Lyons ; 
and, fearing ſome inſurrection in the kingdom, from the 
intrigues of a man ſo powerful and ſo much beloved, he 
thought it prudent to remain in France, and to ſend for- 
ward his army under the command of admiral Bonnivet. 
The dutchy of Milan had been purpoſely left in a con- 
dition ſomewhat defenceleſs, with a view of alluring 
Francis to attack if, and thereby facilitating the enter- 
priſes of Bourbon; and no ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed 
the Teſin, than the army of the league, and even Proſper 
Colenna, who commanded it, a prudent general, were 
in the utmoft confuſion. Tt is agreed, that if Bonnivet 
had immediately advanced to Milan, that great city, on 


which the whole dutchy depends, would have opened 


its gates without reſiſtance : But as he waſted his time 
in frivolous enterpriſes, Colonna had opportunity 10 
reinforce the garriſon, and to put the place in a poſture 
of defence. Bonnivet was now ebliged to attempt re- 
ducing the eity by blockade and famine ; and he took 
poſſeſſion of all the poſts which commanded the paſſages 
to it. But the army of the league, meanwhile, was not 
unactive; and they ſo ftraitened and haraſſed the quar- 
ters of the French, that ſeemed more likely the latter 
thould themſelves perifh by famine, than reduce the city 
to that extremity. (1 524.) Sickneſs and fatigue and 
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want had waſted them to ſuch a degree, that they were 
ready to raiſe the blockade ; and their only hopes con- 
ited in a great body of Swiſs, which was levied for 
the ſervice of the French king, and whoſe arrival 
was every day expected. But theſe mountaineers no 
ſooner came within fight of the French camp, than 
they ſtopped from a ſudden caprice and reſentment ; and, 
inſtead of joining Bonnivet, they ſent orders to a great 
body of their countrymen, who then ſerved under him, 
immediately to begin their march, and to return home 
in their company. After this deſertion of the Swiſs, 
Bonnivet had no other choice but that of making his 
retreat as faſt as poſſible into France. | 
The French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the 
Venetians, the Florentines, were ſatisfied with the advan- 
tage obtained over them, and were reſolved to proſecute 
their victory no farther. All theſe powers, eſpecially 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealouſy of the em- 
peror's ambition; and their ſuſpicions were extremely 
augmented when they ſaw him refuſe the inveſtiture of 
Milan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe 
title he had acknowledged, and whoſe defence he had 
embraced, They all concluded that he intended to put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of that important dutchy, and re- 
duce Italy to ſubjection: Clement, in particular, actuat- 
ed by this jealouſy, proceeded ſo far in oppoſition to the 


emperor, that he ſent orders to his nuncio at London, to 


mediate a reconciliation between France and England. 
But affairs were not yet fully ripe for this change. Wol- 
ſey, diſguſted with the emperor, but till more ad uated 
by vain-glory, was determined that he himſelf ſhould 
have the renown of bringing about that great alteration; 
and he engaged the king to reject the pope's mediation. 
A. new treaty was even concluded between Henry and 
Charles for the invaſion of France. Charles ftipulated 
to ſupply the duke of Bourbon with a powerful army, 
in order to conquer Provence and Dauphiny : Henry 
agreed to pay him a hundred thuuſand crowns for the 
firſt month; after which, he might either chuſe to con- 
tinue the ſame monthly payments, or invade Picardy 
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with a powerful army. Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe 
provinces with the title of king; but to hold them in fee 
of Henry as king of France. The dutchy of Burgundy 
ou to be given to Charles: The reſt of the kingdom to 
enry. 
This chimerical partition immediately failed of execu- 
tion in the article which was moſt eaſily performed: 
Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge Henry as king of 
France. His enterpriſe, however, againſt Provence ſtill 
took place. A numerous army of Imperialifts invaded 
that country, under his command and that of the mar- 
quis of Peſcara. They laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which, 
being weakly garriſoned, they expected to reduce in a 
little time: But the citizens defended themſelves with 
ſuch valour and obſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, 
who heard of the French king's approach with a nume- 
rous army, found themſelves under a neceſſity of raiſing 
the ſiege ; and they led their forces, weakened, baffled, 
and diſheartened, into Italy. 
Francis might now have enjoyed, in ſafety, the glory 
of repulſing all his enemies, in every attempt which they 
had hitherto made for invading his kingdom: But, as he 
received intelligence that the king of England, diſcourag- 
ed by his former fruitleſs enterpriſes, and diſguſted with 
the emperor, was making no preparations for any at- 
tempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour ſeized him for the 
conqueſt of Milan; and, notwithſtanding the advanced 
ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, contrary to the 
—_— of his wiſeſt counſellors, to lead his army into 
. | HAN 
He paſſed the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no ſooner ap- 
eared in Piedmont than he threw the whole Milaneſe 
into conſternation. The forces of the emperor and 
Sforza retired to Lodi; and had Francis been fo fortu- 
nate as to purſue them, they had abandoned that place, 
and had been totally diſperſed : But his ill fate led him 
to beſiege Pavia, a town of conſiderable ſtrength, well 
garriſoned, and defended by Leyva, one of the braveſt 
officers in the Spaniſh fervice. Every attempt which the 
French king made to gain this important place 0g 
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fruitleſs. He battered the walls, and made hreaches ; 
but, by the vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments 
were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches : He at- 
tempted to divert the courſe of the Teſin, which ran by 
one tide of the city, and defended it; but an inundation 
of the river deſtroyed, in one night, all the mounds 
which the ſoldiers, during a long time and with infinite 
labour, had been erecting. Fatigue, and the bad ſea- 
ſon (for it was the depth of winter), had waſted the 
French army, (x525.) The Imperial generals, mean- 
while, were not unactive. Peſcara, and Lannoy vice- 
roy of Naples, aſſembled forces from all quarters. Bour- 
bon, having pawned his jewels, went into Germany, 
and with the money, aided by his perſonal] intereſt, levi- 
ed a body of twelve thouſand Laniquenets, with which 
he joined the Imperialiſts. This whole army advanced 
to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia; and the danger to the French 
became every day more imminent. : 
The ſtate of Europe was ſuch, during that age, that, 
partly from want of commerce and indultry every-where, 
except in Italy and the Low Countries, partly from the 
extenſive privileges ſtill poſſeſſed by the people in all the 
great monarchies, and their frugal maxims in granting 
money, the revenues of the princes were extremely nar- 
row, and even the {mall armies which they kept on foot 
could not be regulaily paid by them. The Imperial 
forces commanded by Bourbon, Peſcaxa, and Lannoy, 
exceeded not twenty thouland men ; they were the only 
body of troops maintained by the emperor (tor he had 
not been able to levy any army for the invaſion of 
France, either on the fide at Spain or Flanders). Yet, 
fo poor was that mighty monarch, that he could tranſ- 
mit no money tor the payment ot this army ; and it was 
chiefly the hopes of ſharing the plunder of the French 
camp which had made them advance, and kept them to 
their ſtandards. Had Francis raiſed the ſiege before 
their approach, and retired to Milan, they muſt im- 
mediately have diſbanded ; and he had obtained a com- 
plete victory without danger or blood ihed. But it was 
the character of this monarch to become obſtinate in pro- 
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1 to the difficulties which he encountered; and 
aving once ſaid, that he would take Pavia or perith 
before it, he was reſolved rather to endure the utmoſt ex- 
tremities than depart from this reſolution. 

The Imperial generals, after cannonading the French 
camp for ſeveral days, at laſt made a general aſſault 
(24th Feb.), and broke into the enirenchments. Leyva 
ſallied from the town, and increaſed the contuſion among 


the beſiegers. The Swiſs infantry, contrary to their 


uſual practice, behaved in a daſtardly manner, and 
deſerted their poſt. Francis's forces were put to rout 
and he himſelf, ſurrounded by his enemies, after fighting 
with heroic valour, and killing ſeven men with his own 
hand, was at laſt obliged to ſurrender himielf priſoner. 
Almoſt the whole amy, full of nobility and brave 
officers, cither periſhed by the ſword, or were drowned 
in the river. The few who eſcaped with their lives fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The emperor received this news by Pennaloſa, who 
paſſed through France by means of a ſafe-condu&t grant- 
ed him by the captive king. The moderation which he 
diſplayed on this occaſion, had it been ſincere, would 
have done him honour. Inſtead of rejoicing, he expreſſ- 
ed ſympathy with Francis's ill fortune, and diſcovered 
his ſenſe of thoſe calamities to which the greateft mo- 
narchs are expoſed. He refuſed the city of Madrid per- 
miſſion to make any public expreſſions, of triumph ; and 
faid that he reſerved all his exultation till he ſhould be 
able to obtain ſome victory over the infidels. He ſent 
orders to his frontier garriſons to commit no hoſtilities 
upon France. He ſpoke of concluding, immediately, a 
peace on reaſonable terms. But all this ſeeming modera- 
tion was only hypocriſy, ſo much the more dangerous as 
it was profound. And he was wholly occupied in 
forming ſchemes how, from this great incident, he might 
draw the utmoſt advantage, and gratify that exorbitant 
ambition by which, in all his actions, he was ever 
governed, | 
The ſame Pennaloſa, in. paſſing through France, 


. 


carried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, whom 
| ke 
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he had left regent, and who then reſided at Lyons. 
It contained only theſe few words, Madam, all is loft, 
Except our honour, The princeſs was ſtruck with the 
greatneſs of the calamity. She law the kingdom with- 
out a ſovercign, without an army, without generals, 
without money ; ſurrounded on every fide by implacable 
and victorious enemies: And her chief reſource, in her 
preſent diſtreſſes, were the hopes ſhe entertained of peace, 
and even of aſſiſtance from the king of Engiand. 3 

Had the king entered into the war againſt Fi ance from 
any concerted political views, it is evident that the 
victory of Pavia and the captivity of Francis were the 
moſt fortunate incidents that could have befallen him, 
and the only ones that could render his ſchemes effectual. 
While the war was carried on in the former feeble 
manner, without any deciſive advantage, he might 
have been able to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome frontier town, 
or perhaps of a ſmall territory, of which he could not 
have kept poſſeſſion without expending much more 
than its value. By ſome ſignal calamity alone, which 
annihilated the power of France, could he hope to 
acquire the dominion of conſiderable provinces, or diſ- 
member that great monarchy, ſo affectionate to its own 
government and its own fovereigns. But as it is 
probable that Henry had never before carried his re- 
fleftions ſo far, he was ftartled at this important event, 
and became ſenſible of his own danger, as well as that of 
all Europe, from the loſs of a proper counterpoiſe to 
the power of Charles. Inſtead of taking advantage, 
therctore, of the diſtreſſed condition of Francis, he 
was determined to lend him aſſiſtance in his preſent cala- 
mities; and, as the glory of generoſity in raiſing a 
fallen enemy, concurred with his polit:cal intereſt, he 
heſitated the lefs in embracing theſe new meaſures, 

Some diſguſts alſo had previouly taken place between 
Charles and Henry, and ſtill more between Charles and 
Wolſey ; and that powerful miniiter waited only for a 
favourable opportunity oi revenging the diſappointments 
which he had met with. The behaviour of Charles, 
immediately after the victory of Pavia, gave him be- 
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caſion to revive the king's jealouſy and ſuſpicions, 
The emperor ſo ill ſupported the appearance of mode- 
ration, which he at firſt aſſumed, that he had already 
changed his uſual ſtyle to Henry; and, inſtead of writ- 
ing to him with his own hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf 


- your affettionaie jon and coufin ; he diftated his letters 


to a ſecretary, and fimply ſubſcribed himſelf Charles. 
Wolſey alſo perceived a diminution in the careſſes and 
profeſſions with which the emperor's letters to him 
were formerly loaded; and this laſt imprudence, pro- 
ceed ing from the intoxication of ſucceſs, was probably 
more dangerous to Charles's intereſts than the other. 

Henry, though immediately determined to embrace 
new meaſures, was careful to ſave appearances in the 
change; and he cauſed rejoicings to be every-where made 
on account of the victory of Pavia and the captivity of 
Francis. He publicly diſmiſſed a French envoy, whom 
he had formerly allowed, notwithſtanding the war, to 
reſide at London: But, upon the regent of France's ſub- 
miſſive applications to him, he again opened a corre- 
ſpondence with her; and, beſides aſſuring her of his 
friendſhip and protection, he exacted a promiſe that ſhe 
never would conſent to the diſmembering of any pro- 
vince from the monarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With 
the emperor, however, he put on the appearance of 
vigour and enterpriſe; and in order to have a pretence 
for breaking with him, he deſpatched Tonſtal, biſhop 
of London, to Madrid, with propoſals for a powerful 
invaſion of France. He required that Charles ſhould 
immediately enter Guienne at the head of a great army, 
in order to put him in poſſeſſion of that province; and 
he demanded the payment of large ſums of money which 
that prince had borrowed from him in his laſt viſit at 
London. He knew that the emperor was in no condi- 
tion of fulfilling either of theſe demands; and that he 
had as little inclination to make him maſter of ſuch con- 
ſiderable territories upon the frontiers of Spain. 

Tonftal, likewiſe, after his arrival at Madrid, inform- 
ed his maſter that Charles, on his part, urged ſeveral 
complaints againft England; and, in particular, = 
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diſpleaſed with Henry, becauſe laſt year he had neither 
continued his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor in- 
vaded Picardy, according to his ſtipulations. Tonſtal 
added, that inſtead of expreſſing an intention to eſpouſe 
Mary when ſhe ſhould be of age, the emperor had heark- 
ened to propoſals for marrying his niece Iſabella, princets 
of Portugal; and that he had entered into a ſeparate. 


. treaty with Francis, and ſeemed determined to reap alone 


all the advantages of the ſucceis with which tortune 


had crowned his arms. 


The king, ivflvenced by all theſe motives, concluded 
at Moore (3oth Aug.), his alliance with the regent of 
France, and engaged to procure her lon his liberty on 
reaſonable conditions: The regent alſo, in another 
treaty, acknowledged the kingdom Henry's debtor for 
one million eight hundred thoutand crowns, to be dil. 
charged in half yearly payments of fifty thouſand 
crowns: After which Henry was to receive during life, 
a yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand, A large pre- 
ſept of a hundred thouſand crowns was alſo made to 
Wolſey for his good offices, but covered under the pre- 
tence of arrears due on the penfion granted him for re- 
Iinquiſhing the adminiſtration of Tournay. | 

Meanwhile, Henry, foreſeeing that this treaty with 
France might involve him in a war with the emperor, 
was alſo determined to fill his treaſury by impoſitions 
upon-his own ſubjects; and as the parliament had diſ- 


covered ſome reluctance in complying with his demands, 


he followed, as is believed, the counſel of Wolſey, and 
reſolved to make ule of his prerogative alone for that 
purpoſe. He iſſued commiſſions to all the counties of 


England for levying four ſh:llings in the pound upon the 


clergy, three ſhillings and fourpence upon the laity 3 and 
ſo unconti ollable did he deem his authority, that he took 
no care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary exact ion, 
even under the ſlender pretence of a loan. But he foon 
found that he had preſumed too far cn the paſſive ſub- 
miſhon of his ſubjects. The people, diſpleaſed with an 
exnction beyond what was uſually levied in thoſe days, 
and farther diſguſted with the illegal method of impoung 
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it, broke out in murmurs, complaints, oppoſition to the 
commiſſioners; and their refractory diſpoſition threaten- 
ed a general inſurrection. Henry had the prudence to 
ſtop ſhort in that dangerous path into which he had 
entered. He ſent letters to all the counties, declaring 
that he meant no force by this laſt impoſition, and that 
he would take nothing from his ſubje&ts but by way of 
benevolence. He flattered himſelf that his condeſcen- 
fion in employing that diſguiſe would ſatisfy the people, 
and that no one would dare to render himſelf obnoxious 
to royal authority, by refuſing any payment required of 
him in this manner. But the ſpirit of oppoſition, once 


rouſed, could not ſo eaſily be quieted at pleaſure. A 


lawyer in the city, objecting the ſtatute of Richard III. 
by which benevolences were for ever aboliſhed, it was 
replied by the court, that Richard being an uſurper, and 
his parliament a factious aſſembly, his ſtatutes could not 
bind a lawful and abſalute monarch, who held his crown 
by hereditary right, and needed not to court the favour 
of a licenticus populace. The judges even went ſo far 
as to affirm poſitively, that the king might exact, by 
commiſſion, any ſum he pleaſed ; and the privy council 


gave a ready aſſent to this decree, which annihilated the 


moſt valuable privilege of the people, and rendered all 
their other privileges precarious. Armed with ſuch 
formidable authority, of royal prerogative and a pre- 
tence of law, Wolſey ſent for the mayor of London, and 
deſired to know what he was willing to give for the ſup- 
ply of his majeſty's neceſſities. The mayor ſeemed de- 
firous, before he ſhould declare himſelf, to conſult the 
common-council : But the cardinal required that he and 
all the aldermen ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf 
about the benevolence ; and he eluded by that means the 
danger of a formed opporition. Matters, however, 
went not ſo ſmoothly in the country. An inſurrection 
was begun in ſome places ; but as the people were not 
headed by any conſiderable perſon, it was eaſy for the 
duke of Suffolk, and the earl of Surrey, now duke of 
Norfolk, by employing perſuaſion and authority, to in- 
duce the ringleaders to lay down their arms and ſur- 
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render themſelves priſoners. The king, finding it dan- 
gerous to 2 criminals engaged in ſo popular a 
cauſe, was determined, notwithſtanding his violent im- 
perious temper, to grant them a general pardon; and 
he prudently imputed their guilt, not to their want of 
loyalty or affection, but to their poverty. The offenders 
were carried before the ſtar- chamber, where, after a 
ſevere charge brought againſt them by the king's coun- 
cil, the cardinal ſaid, “ That, notwithſtanding their 
« grievous offence, the king, in conſideration of their 
4 neceſſities, had granted them his gracious pardon 
& upon condition that they would find ſureties for their 
& future good behaviour. But they replying they had 
no ſureties, the cardinal firſt, and after him the duke of 
Norfolk, ſaid that they would be bound for them. Upon 
which they were diſmiſſed. | 

Theſe arbitrary impoſitions being imputed, though 
on what ground is unknown, to the counſels of the 
cardinal, increaſed the general odium under which he 
laboured ; and the clemency of the pardon being aſcrihed 
to the king, was conſidered as an atonement on his part 
for the illegality of the meaſure. But Wolſey, ſupport- 
ed both by royal and papal authority, proceeded, without 
ſcruple, to violate all eccleſiaſtical privileges, which, 
during that age, were much more ſacred than civil; 
and, having once prevailed in that unuſual attempt of 
ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, he kept all the reſt in awe, 
and exerciſed over them an arbitrary juriſdiction. By 
his commiſſion as legate, he was empowered to viſit 
them, and reform them, and chaſtiſe their irregularities z 
and he employed his uſual agent, Allen, in the exerciſe 
of this authority. The religious houles were obliged 
to compound for their guilt, real or pretended, by pay- 
ing large ſums to the cardinal or his deputy; and this 
oppreſſion was carried ſo far that it reached at laſt the 
king's ears, which were not commonlv open to com- 
plaints againſt his favourite. Wolſey had built a ſplen- 


did palace at Hampton-court, which he probably in- 


tended, as well as that of York-place in Weſtminſter, 
for his own reſidence ; but fearing the increaſe of envy 
| ** 
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on account of this magnificence; and defirous to ap- 
peaſe the king, he made him a preſent of the building, 
and told him that, from the firſt, he had erected it for 
his ule. | 

The abſolute authority poſſeſſed by the king, rendered 
his domeſtic government, both over his people and his 
miniſters, eaſy and expeditious : The conduct of foreign 
affairs alone required effort and application; and they 
were now brought to ſuch a fituation, that it was no 
longer ſafe for England to remain entirely neutral, 
The ſeigned moderation of the emperor was of ſhort 
duration; and it was ſoon obvious to all the world that 
his great dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, 
were only regarded as the means of acquiring an empire 
more extenſive. The terms which he demanded of his 


priſoner were ſuch as muſt for ever have annihilated the 


power of France, and deſtroyed the balance of Europe. 
Theſe terms were propoſed to Francis ſoon after the 
battle of Pavia, while he was detained in Pizzichitone 
and as he had hitherto truſted ſomewhat to the emperor's 
generoſity, the diſappointment excited in his breaſt the 
moſt lively indignation, He ſaid that he would rather 
live and die a priſoner than agree to diſmember his Eing- 
dom ; and that even were he ſo baſe as to ſubmit to tuch 
conditions, his ſubjects would never permit him to carry 
them into execution. | 

Francis was encouraged to perſiſt in demanding more 


moderate terms, by the favourable accounts which he 


heard of Henry's diſpoſitions towards him, and of the 
alarm which had feized all the chief powers in Itaiy 


upon his defeat and captivity. He was uneaſy, how- 


ever, to be ſo far diſtant from the emperor, with whom 
he mult treat; and he expreſſed his deſire (which was 
complied with) to be removed to Madrid, in hopes that 
a perſonal interview would operate in his favour, and 
that Charles, if not influenced by his miniſters, might 
be found poſſeſſed of the ſame frenkneſs of diſpoſition by 
which he himſelt was dittinguiſhed. He was ſoon con- 
vinced of his miſtake. Partly from want of exerciſe, 
partly from refie&tions on his preſent melancholy ſitua- 
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tion, he fell into a languiſhing illneſs; which begat ap- 
prehenſions in Charles, leſt the death of his captive 
ſhould bereave him of all thoſe advantages which he pur- 
ſed to extort from him. He then paid him a viſit in 
the caſtle of Madrid; and as he approached the bed in 
which Francis lay, the fick monarch called to him, 
« You ceme, fir, to viſit your prifoner.”--* No, re- 
plied the emperor, **I come to viſit my brother and my 
« friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his liberty.“ He ſooth- 
ed his afflictions with many ſpeeches of a like nature, 
which had ſo good an effect, that the king daily recover- 
ed; and thenceforth employed himſelf in concerting with 
the miniſters of the emperor the terms of his treaty. 
(2526, 14th Jan.) At laſt the emperor, dreading a gene- 
ral combination againſt him, was willing to abate ſome- 
what of his rigour ; and the treaty of Madrid was ſigned, 
Þy which it was hoped an end would be finally put to the 
differences between theſe great monarchs. The princi- 
pal condition was the reſtoring of Francis's liberty, and 
the delivery of his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages to the 
emperor for the ceſſion of Burgundy : If any difficulty 
ſhould afterwards occur in the execution of this laſt ar- 
ticle, from the oppoſition of the ſtates either of France or 
of that province, Francis ſtipulated, that in fix weeks 
time he ſhould return to his priſon; and remain there till 
the full performance of the treaty. There were many other 
articles in this famous convention, all of them extremely 
ſevere upon the captive monarch ; and Charles diſcover- 
ed evidently his intention of reducing Italy, as well as 
France, to ſubjection and dependance. 

Many of Charles's miniiters foreſaw that Francis, 
how ſolemn ſoever the oaths, promiſes, and proteſtations 
exacted of him, never would execute a treaty ſo diſad- 
vantageous, or rather ruinous and deſtructive, to him- 
ſelf, his poſterity, and his country. By putting Bur- 
gundy, they thought, into the emperor's hands, he gave 
his powerful enemy an entrance into the heart of the 
kingdom: By facrificing his allies in Italy, he deprived 
himſelf of foreign aſſiſtance; and arming his oppreſſor 
with the whole force and wealth of that opulent country, 
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rendered him abſolutely irreſiitible. To theſe great 
views of intereſt were added the motives, no leſs cogent, 


of patſion and reſentment 5 while Francis, a prince who 


piqued himſelf on generoſity, reflected on the rigour 
with which he had been treated during his captivity, and 
the ſevere terms which had been exacted of him for the 
recovery of his liberty. It was allo foreſcen, that the 
emulation and rivalſhip which had ſo long ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe two monarchs, would make hun feel the 
ſtrongeſt reluctance on yielding the ſuperiority to an 
antagoniſt, who by the whole tenour of his conduct, he 
would he apt to think, had ſhown himſelf fo little 
worth of that advantage which fortune and fortune alone 
had put into his hands. His miniſters, his friends, his 
ſubjects, his allies, would he ſure with one voice to in- 
culcate on him, that the firſt objet of a prince was the 
preſervation of his people; and that the laws of honour, 
which with a private man ought to be abſolutely ſu- 


preme, and ſuperior to all intereſts, were, with. a ſove- 


reign, ſubordinate to the great duty of enſuring the ſafe- 
ty of his country. Nor could it be imagined that Fran- 
cis would be ſo romantic in his principles, as not to 
hearken to a caſuiſtry which was ſo piauhble in itſelf, 


and which ſo much flattered all the paſſions by which 


either as a prince or a man he was ſtrongly actuated. 
(March 18.) Francis, on entering his own dominions, 
delivered his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into the hands of 
the Spaniards. He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and immedi- 
ately putting him to the gallop, he waved his hand, and 
cried aloud ſeveral times, I am yet a king. He foon 
reached Bayonne, where he was joytully received by the 
regent and his whole court. He immediately wrote 
to Henry, acknowledging that to his good offices alone 
he owed his liberty, and proteſting that he ſhould be en- 
tirely governed by his counſels in all tranſactions with 
the emperor. When the Spaniſh envoy demanded his 
ratification of the treaty of Madrid, now that he had 
fully recovered his liberty, he declined the propoſal, un- 
der colour that it was previouily | neceſſary to aſſemble 
the fates both of France and of Burgundy, and to ob- 
tain 
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tain their conſent. The ſtates of Burgundy ſoon met; 


and declaring againſt the clauſe which contained an en- 
gagement for alienating their province, they expreſſed. 
their reſolution of oppoling, even by force of arms, the 


execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt an article. The Im- 


perial miniſter then required that Francis, in conformity 
to the treaty of Madrid, ſhould now return to his priſon; 
but the French monarch, inſtead of complying, made 
public the treaty which a little before“ he had fecretly 
concluded at Cognac, againſt the ambitious ſchemes and 


3 of the emperor. | 


he pope, the Venetians, and other Italian ſtates, 


who were deeply intereſted in theſe events, had been 


held in the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe with regard to the re- 
ſolutions which Francis ſhould take after the recovery 
of his liberty; and Clement, in particular, who ſuſpected 
that this prince would never execute a treaty ſo hurtiul to 
his intereſts, and even deſtructive of his independency, had 
very frankly offered him a diſpenſation from all his oaths 
and engagements. Francis remained not in ſuſpenſe, 
but entered immediately into the confederacy propoſed 
to him. It was ſtipulated by that king, the pope, the 
Venetians, the Swiſs, the Florentines, and the duke of 
Milan, among other articles, that they would oblige the 
emperor to deliver up the two young princes of France 
on receiving a reaſonable ſum of money; and to reſtore 
Milan to Sforza, without farther condition or incum- 
brance. The king of England was invited to accede, 
not only as a contracting party, but as protector of the 
holy league, ſo it was called: And if Naples ſhould be 


conquered from the emperor, in proſecution of this con- 


federacy, it was agreed that Henry ſhould enjoy a prin- 


| cipality in that kingdom of the yearly revenue of 30,000 


ducats : And that cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration of 
the ſervices which he had rendered to Chriſtendem, 
ſhould allo, in ſuch an event, be put in poſſeſfon of a 


revenue of 10, ooo ducats. 
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Francis was defirous that the appearance of this great 


confederacy ſhould engage the emperor to relax ſome- 


what in the extreme rigour of the treaty of Madrid; and 
while he entertained theſe hopes, he was the more re- 
miſs in his warlike preparations ; nor did he ſend in 
due time reinforcement to his allies in Italy. (1527. 
The duke of Bourbon had got pofleflion of the whole 
Milaneſe, of which the emperor intended to grant him 
the inveſtiture; and having levied a conſiderable army 
in Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian 
potentates; and not the leſs ſo becauſe Charles, deſti- 
tute as uſual of money, had not been able to remit any 
pay to the forces. The general was extremely beloved 
by his troops; and in order to prevent thoſe mutinies 
which were ready to break out every moment, and which 
their affection alone for him had hitherto reſtrained, he 
led them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them by the 
plunder of that opulent city. He was himſelf killed“ 
as he was planting a ſcaling-ladder againſt the walls 3 
but his ſoldiers, rather enraged than diſcouraged by his 
death, mounted to the aſſault with the utmoſt valour, 
and entering the city ſword in hand, exerciſed all thoſe 
brutalities which may be expected from ferocity excited 
by reſiſtance, and from inſolence which takes place 
when that reſiſtance is no more. This renowned city, 
expoſed by her renown alone to ſo many calamities, 
never endured in any age, even from the barbarians by 
whom the was often ſubdued, ſuch indignities as ſhe 
was now compelled to ſuffer. The unreſtrained maſſa- 
cre and pillage, which continued for ſeveral days, were 
the leaſt iils to which the unhappy Romans were expoſed. 
Whatever was relpectable in modeſty, or ſacred in reli- 
gion, ſeemed but the more to provoke the inſults of the 
ſoidiery. Virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of their 
parents, and upon thoſe very altars to which they had 
fled for protection. Aged prelates, after enduring every 
indignity, and even every tarture, were thrown into 
dungeons, and menaced with the moſt cruel death, in 
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order to make them reveal their ſecret treaſures, or 
purchaſe liberty by exorbitant ranſoms. Clement him- 
ſelf, who had truſted for protection to the ſacredneſs of 
his character, and neglected to make his eſcape in time, 
was taken captive; and found that his dignity, which 
procured him no regard from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, did 

ut draw on him the inſolent mockery of the German, 
who being generally attached to the Luther an principles, 
were pleaſed to gratify their animoſity by the abaſement 
of the ſovereign pontiff. 

When intelligence of this great event was conveyed 
to the emperor, that young prince, habituated to hypo- 
eriſy, expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the ſucceſs 
of his arms: He put himſelf and all his court in 
mourning : He ſtopped the rejoicings for the birth of 
his ſon Philip: And knowing that every- artifice, how- 
ever groſs, is able, when ſeconded by authority, to 
impoſe upcn the people, he ordered prayers during 
ſeveral months to be put up in the churches for the 
_—_ liberty; which all men knew a letter under his, 
hand could in a-moment have procured, 

The concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for the 
ealamity of their ally was more fincere. Theſe two 


monarchs, a few days before the ſack of Rome, had 


concluded à treaty “ at Weſtminſter, in which, beſides 
renewing former alltances, they agreed to ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors to Charles, requiring him to accept of two mil- 
lions of crowns as the ranſom of the French princes, 
and to repay the money borrowed from Henry ; and in 
caſe of lefuſal the ambaſſadors, attended by heralds, 
were ordered to denounce war againſt him. This war 
it was agreed to proſecute in the Low Countries, with 
an army of thirty thouſand infantry, and fitteen hundred 
men at arms, two-thirds to be fupplied by Francis, the 
reſt by Henry. And in order to ſtrengthen the alliance 
between the princes, it was ſtipulated that either Francis, 
or his ſon the duke of Orleans, as ſhould afterwards be 


agreed on, ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, Henry's 
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daughter. No ſooner did the monarchs receive intelli. 
gence of Bourbon's enterpriſe, than they changed, by 
a new treaty *, the ſcene ot the projected war from the 
Netherlands to Italy; and hearing of the pope's capti- 
vity 1, they were farther ſtimulated to undertake the war 
with vigour for reſtoring him to liberty. Wolſey himſelf 
croſſed the ſea, in order to have an interview with 
Francis, and to concert meaſures for that purpoſe; and 
he diſplayed all that grandeur and magnificence with 
which he was ſo much intoxicated. He was attended 
by a train of a thouſand horſe. The cardinal of Lor- 
raine and the chancellor Alengon met him at Boulogne x 
Francis himſelf, beſides granting to that haughty prelate 
the power of giving in every place where he came 
liberty to all priſoners, made a journey as far as Amiens 
to meet him, and even advanced ſome miles from the 
town, the more to honour his reception. It was here 
ſtipulated, that the duke of Orleans ſhould eſpouſe the 


princefs Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be taking 


ſome tteps towards aſſembling a general council, the 


two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it; but during 


the interval of the pope's captivity to govern the churches 
in their reſpective dominions by their own authority. 
Wolley made. fome attempts to get his legatine power 
extended over France, and even over Germany; but 
finding his efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, though 


with great reluctance, to deſiſt from theſe ambitious 


enterpriſes. | 
The more to cement the union between theſe princes, 
a new treaty was ſome time after (18th Sept.) con- 


cluded at London; in which Henry agreed finally to 


renounce all claims to the crown of France; claims 
which might now indeed be deemed chimerical, but 
which often ſerved as a pretence for exciting the unwary 
Engliſh to wage war upon the French nation. As a 
return for this conceſſion, Francis bound himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors to pay for ever fifty thouſand crowns A 
year to Henry and his ſucceſſors; and that greater 
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Wlemnity might be given to this treaty, it was. agreed 
that the parliaments and great nobility of both king- 
doms ſhould give their aſſent to it. The maretchal 
Montmorency, accompanied by many perſans of diſ- 
tinction, and attended by a pompous. equipage, was 
ſent over to ratify the treaty ; and was received at Lon- 
don with all the parade which ſuited the ſolemnity of 
the occaſion. The terror of the emperor's greatneſs 
had extinguiſhed the ancient animoiny between the 
nations; and Spain, during more than a century, be- 
came, though a more diſtant power, the chief object of 
Jealouſy to the Engliſh. 

This cordial union between France and England, 
though it added influence to the joint embaſſy which 
they ſent to the emperor, was not able to bend that 
monarch to ſubmit entirely to the conditions inſiſted on 
by the allies. He departed indeed from his demand 
of Burgundy as the ranſom of the French princes ; but 
he required, previouſly to their liberty, that Francis 
ſhould evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreſſes held by 


him in Italy: And he declared his intention of bringing 
Sforza to a trial, and confiſcating the dutchy of Milan, 


on account of his pretended treaſon. The Engliſh and 
French heralds, therefore, according to agreement, 
declared war againſt him, and ſet him at defiance, 
Charles anſwered the Engliſh herald with moderation 
but to the French he reproached his maſter with breach 
of faith, reminded him of the private converſation 
which had paſſed between them at Madrid before their 
ſeparation, and offered to prove, by ſingle combat, that 
he had acted diſhonourably. Francis retaliated this 
challenge, by giving Charles the lie; and after de- 
manding ſecurity of the field, he offered to maintain 
his cauſe by ſingle combat. Many meſſages paſſed to 
and fro between them; but though both princes were 
undoubtedly brave, the intended duel never took place. 
The French and Spaniards during that age zealouſly 
diſputed which of the monarchs incurred the blame of 
this failure; but all men of moderation every-where 
lamented the power of fortune, that the prince, ihe 
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more candid, generous, and ſincere, ſhould by unhappy 
incidents have been reduced to ſo cruel a ſituation, that 
nothing but his violation of treaty could preſerve his 
people, and that he mult ever after, without being able 
to make a proper reply, bear to be reproached with 
breach of promiſe by a rival, inferior to him both in 
honour and in virtue. 

But though this famous challenge between Charles 
and Francis had no immediate conſequence with regard 
to theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a confiderable 
alteration on the manners of the age. The practice of 
challenges and duels, which had been part of the ancient 
barbarous juriſprudence, which was ſtill preſerved on 
very ſolemn cecaſions, and which was ſometimes coun- 
tenanced by the civil magiſtrate, began thenceforth ta 
prevail in the moſt trivial incidents; and men, on any 
affront or injury, thought themſelves entitled, or even 
required in honour, to take revenge on their enemies, 
by openly vindicating their right in fingle combat. 
Theſe abſurd, though generous maxims, ſhed much 
of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom during more than two 
centuries; and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of law 
and authority of reaſon, ſuch is the prevailing force 
of cuſtom, they are far from being as yet entirely 
exploded. 1 
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NorTE [A], p. 89. 


THAT we may judge how arbitrary a court that of 

the conſtable of England was, we may peruſe the 
patent granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it 
is to be found in Spellman's Gloſſary in verb. Conſtabu- 
larius; as allo more fully in Rymer, vol. xi. p. 58. 


Here is a clauſe of it: Et ulterius de uberiori gratia 


neſtra eidem comiti de Rivers plenam potæftatem damus 
ad cognoſcendum & procedendum, in omnibus & fingulis 
cauſis et negotiis, de et ſuper crimine leſæ majeſtatis ſeu 
ſuper — ih cæteriſque cauſis, quibuſcunque per prefa- 
tum comitem de Rivers, ut conflabularium Angliz—que 
in curia conſiabularii Angliæ ab antiquo, viz. tempore 
didti domint Gulielmi Congqueflorts, ſeu aliquo tempore 
citra tractari, audiri, examinari, aut decidi conſueve- 
rant, aut jure debuerant, ant debent, cauſaſque et negotia 
radiata, cum omnibus et fingulis emergentibus, inciden- 
tibus & connexis, audiendum, examinandum, et fine 
debito terminandum, etiam ſummarie et de plano, fine 
ſtrepitu et figura juſtitiæ, ſola facti veritate inſpecta, 
ac etium manu regia, fi opportunum vviſum fuerit eidem 
comiti de Rivers, vices noftras, appellatione remota, 
The office of conftable was perpetual in the monarchy ; 
its. juriſdiction was not limited to times of war, as 
appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spell- 
man: Yet its authority was in direct contradiction te 
Magna Charta ; and it is evident that no regular liberty 
could ſubſiſt with it. It involved a full dictatorial 


power, 
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power, continually ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only 
check on the crown, beſides the want of force to ſup- 
port all its prerogatives, was that the office of conſtable 
was commonly either hereditary or during life ; and the 
perſon inveſted with it was, for that reaſon, not ſo proper 
an inſtrument of arbitrary power in the king. Ac- 
cordingly the office was ſupprefled by Henry VIII. the 
molt arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes. The practice, 
however, of exerciſing martial law ftill ſubſiſted ; and 
was not. aboliſhed till the Petition of Right under 
Charles I. This was the epoch of true liberty, con- 
firmed by the Reſtoration, and enlarged and ſecured by 


the Revolution. 


NoTe [BJ. p. 99. 


WE ſhall give an inſtance: Almoſt all the hiſtorians, 
even Comines, and the continuator of the Annals of 
Croyland, aſſert that Edward was about this time taken 
priſoner by Clarence and Warwie, and was committed 
10 the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, brother to 
the carl; but being allowed to take the diverſion of 
hunting by this prelate, he made his eſcape, and after- 
wards chaſed the rebels out of the kingdom. But 
that all the ſtory is falſe, appears from Rymer,. where 
we find that the King, throughout all this period, con- 
tinually exerciſed his authority, and never was inter- 
rupted in his government. On the 7th of March 1470 
he gives a commiſſion of array to Clarence, whom he 
then imagined a good ſubje&t ; and on the 23d of the 
ſame month we find him iſſuing an order for apprehend- 
ing him. Beſides, in the king's manifeſto againſt the 
duke and earl (Clauſe 10. Edward IV. m. 7, 8.), 
where he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions no 
ſuch fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe them of 
exciting young Welles's rebellion : He only ſays that 
they exhorted him to continue in his rebellion. We 
may judge how ſmaller facts will be miſrepreſented by 
hiſtorians, who can in the moſt material tranſactions 
miſtake fo groſsly. There may even ſome doubt = 
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with regard to the propoſal of marriage made to Bona 
of Savoy ; though almoſt all the hittorians concur in it, 
and the fact be very likely in itſelf :* For there are no 
traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwic's to 


France. The chief certainty in this and the preceding 


reign ariſes either from public records, or from the 
notice taken of certain paſtages by the French hiftorians. 
On the contrary, for ſome centuries after the conqueſt' 
the French hiſtory is not complete without the aſſiſtance 
of Engliſh authors. We may conjecture, that the reaſon 
of the ſcarcity of hiſtorians during this period was the 
deſtruction of the convents, which entued ſoon after: 
Copies of the more recent hiſtorians not being yet ſuffi- 
ciently diſperſed, theſe hiſtories have periſhed. | 


NoTE [CJ, p. 134. 


SIR Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather 
tranſcribed, by all the hiftoriaus of this ſhort reign, 
ſays, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with 
lord Haſtings ; and this account agrees beſt with the 
courſe of the events: But in a proclamation of Ri- 
chard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. xii. p. 204. the 
marquis of Dorſet is reproached with theſe connexions, 
This reproach, however, might have been invented by 
Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ; and is 
not ſufficient to overbalance the authority of fir Thomas 
More. The proclamation 1s remarkable for the hypo- 


critical purity of manners affected by Richard: This 


bloody and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and 
others with their gallantries and intrigues as the moſt 


terrible enormities. 


NorE [D], p- 153. 


EVERY one that has peruſed the ancient monkith 


writers knows that, however barbarous their own ſtyle, 
they are full of alluſions to the Latin claſſics, eſpecially 
the poets. There ſeems alſo, in thoſe middle ages, to 


have remained many ancient books that are now loſt. 
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Malmeſbury, who flouriſhed in the reign of Henry I. 
and king Stephen, quotes Livy's deſcription of Cæſar's 
paſſage over the Rubicon. Fitz-Stephen, who lived in 
the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paſſage in the larger 
hiſtory of Salluſt. In the collection of letters, which 
paſſes under the name of Thomas a Becket, we ſee how 
familiar all the ancient hiftory and ancient books were to 
the more ingenious and more dignified churchmen of 


that time, and conſequently how much that order of 


men muſt have ſurpaſſed all the other members of the 
fociety. That prelate and his friends call each other 
philoſophers in all the courſe of their correſpondence, 
and conſider the reſt of the world as ſunk in total igno- 
rance and barbariſm. | | 


NoTE [E], p. 228. 


- STOWE, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingſhed, Bacon. 
Some Jate writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubt- 


ed whether Perkin were an impoſtor, and have even 


aſſerted him to be the true Plantagenet. But to: retute 
this opinion, we need only reflect on the following parti- 
culars: (1) Though the circumftances of the wars be- 
tween the two roſes be, in general, involved in great 
obſcurity, yet is there a moſt luminous ray thrown on all 
the tranſactions during the uſurpatich of Richard, and 
the murder of the two young princes, by the narrative of 
fr Thomas More, whoſe ſingular magnanimity, probity, 
and judgment, make him an evidence. beyond all excep- 
tion ! No hiſtorian, either of ancient or modern times, 
can poſſibly have more weight: He may alſo be jultly 
eſteemed a contemporary with regard to the murder of 
the two princes: For though he was but five years of 
age when that event happened, he lived and was edu- 
cated among the chief actors during the period of Ri- 
chard: And it is plain, from his narrative itſelf, which 
is often extremely circumſtantial, that he had the parti- 
culars from the eye-witneſſes themſelves : His authority, 
therefore, is irreſiſtible; and futhcient to overbalance a 
hundred little doubts and ſcruples and objections. F 
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In reality his narrative is liable to no ſolid objection, nor 
is there any miſtake detected in it. He ſays, indeed, 
that the protector's partiſans, particularly Dr. Shaw, 
ſpread abroad rumours of Edward IV. 's pre. contract 
with Elizabeth Lucy; whereas it now appears from re- 
cord, that the parliamant afterwards declared the king's 
children illegitimate, on pretence of his pre-contra& 
with lady Eleanor Talbot. But it muſt be remarked, 
that neither of theſe pre- contracts was ever ſo much as 
attempted to be proved: And why might not the pro- 


tector's flatterers and partiſans have made ule ſometimes 


of one falſe rumour, ſometimes of another ? Sir Thomas 
More mentions the one rumour as well as the other, and 
treats them both lightly, as they deſerved. It is alſo 
thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw ſhould 
have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly 
his mother the dutcheſs of York, with whom that prince 


lived in good terms. But if there be any difficulty in 
this ſuppoſition, we need only ſuppoſe that Dr. Shaw _ 


might have concerted, in general, his ſermon with the 
protector or his miniſters, and yet have choſen himſelf 
the particular topics, and choſen them very fooliſhly. 
This appears, indeed, to have been the caſe, by the 
diſgrace into which he fell afterwards, and by the pro- 
tector's neglect of him. (2) If fir Thomas's quality of 
contemporary be diſputed with regard to the duke of 
Gloceiter's protectorate, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed 
with regard to Perkin's impoſture : He was then a man, 
and had a full opportunity of knowing and examining 
and judging of the truth. In aſſerting that the duke of 
York was murdered by his uncle, he certainly aflerts, 
in the mo? expreſs terms, that Perkin who perſonated 


bim was an impoſtor. (3) There is another great 


genius who has carefully treated this point of hiſtory 3 
{o great a genius as to be eſteemed with juſtice one of the 
chief ornaments of the nation, and indeed one of the 
moſt ſublime writers that any age or nation has pro- 
duced. Tt is lord Bacon I mean, who has related at full 
length, and without the leaſt doubt or heſitation, all the 
impottures of Perkin Warbec. If it be objected, that 

vol. iv. H H lord 
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lord Bacon was no contemporary, and that we have the 
ſame materials as he upon which to form our judgment; 
it muſt be remarked, that lord Bacon plainly compoled 
his elaborate and exact hiſtory from many records and 

apers which are now loſt, and that, conſequently, he 
is always to be cited as an original hiſtorian. It were 
very ſtrange, if Mr. Carte's opinion were jult, that 
among all the papers which lord Bacon peruſed, he never 
found any reaſon to ſuſpect Perkin to be the true Planta- 
genet. There was at that time no intereſt in defaming 
Richard III. Bacon, beſides, is a very unbiaſſed hiſto- 
rian, nowiſe partial to Henry: We know the detail of 
that prince's oppreſſive government from him alone. It 
may only be thought, that in ſumming up his character, 
he has laid the colours of blame more taintly than the 
very tacts he mentions ſeem to require, Let me re- 
mark, in paſling, as a ſingularity, how much _ 
hiſtory has been beholden to four great men, who have 
poſſeſſed the higheſt dignity in the law, More, Bacon, 
Clarendon, and Whitlocke. (4) But if contemporary 
evidence be ſo much ſought after, there may in this caſe 
be produced the ſtrongeſt and moſt undeniable in the 
world. The queen-dowager, her ſon the marquis of 
Dorſet, a man of excellent underſtanding, ſir Edward 
Woodville her brother, fir Thomas St. Leger, who 
had married the king's ſiſter, ſir John Bourchier, ſir 
Robert Willoughby, ſir Giles Daubeney, ſir Thomas 
Arundel, the Courtneys, the Cheneys, the Talbots, 
the Stanleys, and, in a word, all the partiſans of the 
houſe of York, that is, the men of chief dignity in the 
nation; all theſe great perſons were ſo aſſured of the 
murder of the two princes, that they applied to the earl 
of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party and fa- 
mily ; they projected to ſet him on the throne, which 
muſt have been utter ruin to them if the princes were 
alive; and they ſtipulated to marry him to the princeſs 
Elizabeth, as heir to the crown, who in that caſe was 
no heir ft all. Had each of thoſe perſons written the 
memoirs of his own times, would he not have ſaid that 


Richard murdered his nepbews ? Or would their pen be 
| a better 
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a better declaration than their actions of their real ſenti- 
ments? (5) But we have another contemporary autho- 
rity ſtill better than even theie great perſons, ſo much 
intereſted to know the truth: It is that of Richard him- 
ſelf: He projected to marry his niece, a very unuſual 
alliance in England, in order to unite her title with his 
own. He knew therefore her title to he good : For as 
to the declaration of her illegitimacy, as it went upon no 
proof, or even pretence of preof, it was always regarded 
with the utmoſt contempt by the nation, and was con- 
ſidered as one of thoſe parliamentary tranſactions ſo fre- 
quent in that period, which were ſcandalous in them- 
ſelves, and had no manner of authority. It was even ſo 
much deſpiſed as not to he reverſed by parliament, after 
Henry and Elizabeth were on the throne. (6) We have 
alſo, as contemporary evidence, the univerſal eſtabliſhed 
opinion of the age, both abroad and at home. This 
oint was regarded as ſo uncontroverted, that when 
Richard notified his acceſſion to the court of France, 
that court was ſtruck with horror at his abominable par- 
ricide, in murdering. both his nephews, as Philip de 
Comines tells us; and this ſentiment went to ſuch an 
unuſual height, that, as we learn from the ſame author, 
the court would not make the leaſt reply to him. (7) 
The ſame reaſons which convinced that age of the par- 
ricide ſtill ſubſiſt, and ought to carry the moſt undoubted 
evidence to us; namely, the very circumſtance of the 
ſudden diſappearance of the princes from the Tower, 
and their appearance no-where elle, _ one ſaid, 
they have not eſcaped frem their uncle, for he makes no 
ſearch after them. He has not conveyed them elſewhere : 
For it is his buſineſs to declare ſo, in order to remove the 
imputation of murder from himjelf. He newer would 
needleſsly ſubjett himſelf to the infamy and danger of being 
efteemed a parricide, without acquiring the ſecurity at- 
tending that crime. They qawvere in bis cuſlody: He is 
anſwerable for them : If he gives no account of them, as 
he has a plain intereſt in their death, he muſt, by every 
rule of common ſenſe, be regarded as the murderer. His 
flagrant uſurpatien, as well as his other treacherous and 
H H 2 cruel 
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cruel actions, makes no better be expetted from him. He 
could not ſay, with Cain, that be was net his nephews 
tecper. This reaſoning, which was irrefragable at the 
very firſt, became every day ſtronger, from Richard's 
continued lence, and the general and total ignorance of 
the place of theſe princes' abode. Richard's reign laſted 
about two years beyond this period ; and ſurely he could 
not have found a better expedient for diſappointing the 
earl of Richmond's projects, as well as juſtifying his 
own character, than the producing of his nephews. 
(8) If it were neceſſary, amidſt this blaze of evidence, 
to produce proofs, which in any other caſe would have 
been regarded as conſiderable, and would have carried 
great validity with them, I might mention Dighton and 
Tyrrel's account of the murder. This laſt gentleman 
eſpecially was not likely to ſubject himſelf to the re- 


proach of ſo great a crime, by an impoſture which it 


appears did not acquire him the favour of Henry. (9) 
The duke of York, being a boy of nine years of age, 
could not have made his eſcape without the affiftance of 
ſome elder perſons. Would it not have been their chief 
concern inſtantly to convey intelligence of fo great an 
event to his mother the queen-dowager, to his aunt the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, and to the other friends of the 
family? The dutcheſs protected Simnel; a project 
which, had it been ſuccelsful, muſt have ended in the 


crowning of Warwic, and the excluſion of the duke of 


York | This, among many other proofs, evinces that 
ſhe was ignorant of the eſcape of that prince, which is 
impoſſible had it been real. (10) The total filenge with 
regard to the perſons who aided him in his eſcape, as 


alſo with regard to the place of his abode during more 


than eight years, is a ſufficient proof of the impoſture. 
(11) Perkin's own account of his eſcape is incredible 
and abſurd. He ſaid that murderers were employed by 
his uncle to kill him and his brother: They perpetrated 
the crime againſt his brother ; but took compaſſion on 
him, and allowed him to eicape. This account is con- 
tained in ail the hiſtorians of that age. (12) Perkin 
himſelf made a full confeſſion of his impoſture no lets 

| | than 
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than three times; once when he ſurrendered himſelf pri- 
ſoner, a ſecond time when he was ſet in the ſtocks at 
Cheapſide and Weſtminſter, and a third time, which 
carries undoubted evidence, at the foot of the gibbet on 
which he was hanged. Not thę leaſt ſurmiſe that the 
confeſſion had ever been procured by torture: And 
ſurely the laſt time he had nothing farther to fear. ( 13) 
Had not Henry been aſſured that Perkin was a ridicu- 
lous impoſtor, diſavowed by the whole nation, he never 
would have allowed him to live an hour after he came 
into his power ; much Jeſs would he have twice pardoned 
him. His treatment of the innocent earl of Warwic, 
who in reality had no title to the crown, is a ſufficient 
confirmation of this reaſoning. (14) We know with 
certainty whence the whole impoſture came, namely, 
from the intrigues of the dutcheſs of Burgundy : She 
had before acknowledged and ſupported Lambert Sim- 
nel, an avowed impoſtor. It is remarkable that Mr, 
Carte, in order to preſerve the weight of the dutcheſs's 
teſtimony in favour of Perkin, ſuppreſſes entirely this 
material fact: A ſtrong effect of party prejudices, and 
this author's defire of blackening Henry VII. whoſe 
hereditary title to the crown was defective. (15) There 
never was at that time any evidence or ſhadow of evi- 
dence produced of Perkin's identity with Richard Plan- 
tagenet. Richard had diſappeared when near nine years 
of age, and Perkin did not appear till he was a man. 
Could any one from his aſpect pretend then to be ſure of 
the identity? He had got ſome ſtories concerning Ri- 
chard's childhood, and the court of England: But all 
that it was neceſſary for a hoy of nine to remark or re- 
member, was eaſily ſuggeſted to him by the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or by any 
body that had ever lived at court. It is true, many 
perſons of note were at firſt deceived ; but the diſcon- 


tents againſt Henry's government, and the general en- 
thuſiaſm for the houſe of York, account folficiently for 

this temporary deluſion. Every body's eyes were opened 
long before Perkin's death. (16) The circumſtance of 
finding the two dead bodies in the reign of Charles II. is 
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Not ſurely indifferent. They were found in the very 

lace which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors, 
bad aſſigned as the place of interment of the young 
princes: The bones correſponded, by their ſize, to the 
age of the princes; The ſecret and irregular place of 
their interment, not , being in holy ground, proves that 
the boys had been ſecretly murdered : And in the Tower 
no boys but thoſe who are very nearly related to the 
crown can be expoſed to a violent death: It we compare 
all theſe circumſtances we ſhall find that the inference is 
juſt and ftrong, that they were the bodies of Edward the 
Fifth and his brother ; the very inference that was drawn 
at the time of the diſcovery. 

Since the publication of this Hiſtory, Mr. Walpole has 
publiſhed his Hificric Doubts concerning Richard III. 
Nothing can be a ſtronger proof how ingenious and agree- 
able that gentleman's pen is, than his being able to make 
an inquiry concerning a remote point of Engliſh hiſtory, an 
objett of general converſation. The foregoing note has 
been enlarged on account of that performance. 


NorTE [F], p. 241. 


ROT. Parl. 3 H. VII. n. 17. The preamble is re- 
markable, and ſhows the ſtate of the nation at that 
time: © The king, our ſovereign lord, remembereth 
& how by our unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, 
© ſigns and tokens, retainders by indentures, promiſes, 
& oaths, writings, and other embraceries of his ſub- 
„ jects, untrue demeanings of ſheriffs in making pan- 
«& nels, and untrue returns by taking money, by 
5 juries, &c. the policy of this nation is moſt ſubdued.” 
It muſt indeed be contefled, that ſuch a ſtate of the coun- 
try required great diſcretionary power in the {overeign 
nor will the ſame maxims of government ſuit ſuch a 
rude people, that may be proper in a more advanced 
ſtage of ſociety. The eſtabliſhment of the Star-chamber, 
or the enlargement. of its power in the reign of Henry 
VII. might have been as wile as the abolition of it in 
that of Charles I, | 


Nor 
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NorTE [G], p. 243. 


THE duke of Northumberland has lately printed a 
houſehold book of an old earl of that family who lived 
at this time: The author has been favoured with the 
peruſal of it; and it contains many curious particulars, 
which mark the manners and way of living in that rude, 
not to {iy burbarous age; as well as the prices of com- 
modities. I have extracted a few of them from that. 
piece, which gives a true picture of ancient manners, and 
is one of the moſt {ſingular monuments that Engliſh an- 
tiquity affords us: For we may be confident, however 
rude the ſtrokes, that no baron's family was on a nobler 
or more ſplendid footing. The family conſiſts of 166. 
perſons, maſters and ſervants : Fifty-ſeven ſtrangers are 
reckoned upon every day: On the whole 223. Two- 
pence halfpenny are ſuppoſed to be the daily expenſe of 
each tor meat, drink, and firing. This would make a 
groat of our preſent money : Suppoling proviſions be- 
tween three and four times cheaper, it would be equi- 
valent to fourteen pence : No great ſum for a novleman's. 
houle-keeping z eſpecially conſidering, that the chief ex- 
penſe of a family at that time conſiſted in meat and 
drink: For the ſum allotted by the earl for his whole 
annual expenſe is 1118 pounds ſeventcen ſhillings and 
eight-pencez meat, drink, and firing coſt 796 pounds 
eleven iniliings an! two-pence, more than two thirds of 
the whole: In a modern family it is not above a third. 
Tuc whole expenie of the earl's family is managed with 
an exactneſs that is very rigid, and, if we make no ai- 
lowance tor ancient manners, ſuch as may lzem to border 
en an extreme; inſomuch, that the number of pieces 
which mult be cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, 
pork, veal, nay ſtock- fiih and ſalmon, are determined, 
and muſt be entered and accounted for by the different 
clerks appointed for that purpoſe : If a ſerVant be abſent 
a day, his mets is {truck off: It he go on my lord's bu- 


ſinels, board wages is allowed him, eight. pence a day for 


his journey in winter, five-peice in ſummer : When he 
ſtays in any place, two-pence a day are allowed 1777 
| | beſid: 
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beſide the maintenance of his horſe, Somewhat above a 
quarter of wheat is allowed for every month throughout 
the year; and the wheat is eſtimated at five ſhillings and 
eight-pence a quarter. Two hundred and fifty quar- 
ters of malt are allowed, at four ſhillings a quarter: 
Two hogſheads are to be made of a quarter; which 
amounts to about a bottle and a third of beer a day to 
each perſon, p. 4. and the beer will not be very ſtrong. 
One hundred and nine fat beeves are to be bought at 
Allhallow-tide, at thirteen ſhillings and four-pence a- 
piece : And twenty-four lean heeves to be bought at St. 
Helens at eight ſhillings a-piece: Theſe are to be put 
into the paſtures to feed ; and are to ſerve from Midſum- 
mer to Michaelmas ; which is conſequently the only time 
that the family eats freſh beef: During all the reſt of 
the year they live on ſalted meat, p. 5. One hundred 
and ſixty gallons of muſtard are allowed in a year; 
which ſeems indeed requiſite for the ſalt beef, p. 18. 
Six hundred and forty-leven ſheep are allowed, at twenty- 
pence a-piece; and theſe ſeem alſo to be all eat ſalted, 
except between Lammas and Michaelmas, p. 5. Only 
twenty-five hogs are allowed at two ſhillings a- piece; 
twenty-eight veals at twenty-pence ; forty lambs at ten- 
pence” or a ſhilling, p. 7. Theſe ſeem to be reſerved for 
my lord's table, or that of the upper ſervants, called the 
Knight's table. The other ſervants, as they eat ſalted 
meat almoſt through the whole year, and with few or no 
vegetables, had a very bad and unhealthy diet : So that 
there cannot be any thing more erroneous than the 
magnificent ideas formed of the Roaſt Beef of Old England, 
We muſt entertain as mean an idea of its cleanlineſs ; 
Only ſeventy ells of linen at eight-pence an ell are 
annually allowed for this great family : No ſheets were 
uſed: This linen was made into eight table-cloths for 
my lord's table; and one table-cloth for the knights, 
p- 16. This laſt, I ſuppoſe, was waſhed only once a 
month. Only forty ſhillings are allowed for waſhing 
throughout the whole year; and moſt of it ſeems ex- 
pended on the linen belonging to the chapel. The 


drinking, however, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns znd 
two 
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two hogſheads of Gaſcogny wine, at the rate of four 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence a tun, p. 6. 
Only ninety-one dozen of candles for the whole year, 
p. 14. The ſamily roſe at ſix in the morning, dined at 
ten, and ſupped at four in the afternoon : The gates 
were all ſhut at nine, and no farther ingreſs or egreſs per- 
mitted, p. 314. 318. My lord and lady have ſet on 
their table, for breakfaſt, at ſeven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a quart of beer; as much wine; two pieces of ſalt 
fill, fix red-herrings, four white ones, or a diſh of ſprats. 
In fleſh days half a chyne of mutton, or a chyne of beef 
boiled, p. 73. 75. Maſs is ordered to be ſaid at fix 
o' clock, in order, ſays the houſehold- book, that ail my 
lord's ſervants may riſe early, p. 170. Only twenty- 
four fires are allowed, beſide the kitchen and hall, and 
molt of theſe have only a peck of coals a day allowed 
them, p. 99. After Lady-day no fires permitted in the 
rooms, except half-fires in my lord's and lady's, and 
lord Piercy's and the nurſery, p. 101. It is to be ob- 
ſerved that my lord kept houſe in Yorkſhire, where there 
is certainly much cold weather after Lady-day. Eighty 
chalders of coais, at four ſhillings and two-pence a 
chalder, ſuthce throughout the whole year; and be- 
cauſe coal will not burn without wood, ſays the houſe- 
hold- hook, fizt7-four loads of great wood are allo al- 
lowed, at twelve-pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof 
that grates were not then uſed. Here is an article. If 
is dei ed that from henceforth no capons to be bought but 
only jor my lord's 6wn meſs, and that the ſaid capons ſhall 
be bought for tauo-pencè a- piece, lean, and fed in the 
poultry ; aud maſter chamberlain and the ſtewards be fed 
ewith capons, if there be ſtrangers ſitting with them, 
p. 102. Pigs are to be bought at three-pence or a groat 
a-piecc : Grele at the fame price: Chickens at a half- 
enny: Hens at two-pence, and only for the above 

mentioned tables. Here is another article. Item, it is 
thought good that no plivers be bought at no ſeaſon but 
only in Chriſtmas and principal feaſts, and my lord to be 
ferwved therewith, and his board-end, and none other, and 
to be bought for a fenny a-piece, or a penny halfpenny - 
moſt, 
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moſt, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bought at the ſame 
price. Partridges at two-pence, p. 104, 105. Phea- 
fants a ſhilling; peacocks the ſame, p. 106. My lord 
keeps only twenty-ſeven horſes in his ſtable at his own 
charge: His upper ſervants have allowance for main- 
taining their own horſes, p. 126. Theſe horſes are, fix 


ntle horſes as they are called, at hay and hard meat 
throughout the whole year, four palfreys, three hobbies 
and nags, three ſumpter horſes, fix horſes for thoſe ſer- 


vants to whom my lord furniſhes a horſe, two ſumpter 
horſes more, and three mill horſes, two for carrying the 
corn, and one for grinding it; whence we may infer, 
that mills, either water or wind mills, were then un- 
known; at leaſt very rare: Beſides theſe, there are ſeven 
great trotting horſes for the chariot or waggon. He al- 
lows a peck of oats a day, beſides Joaves made of beans, 
for his principal horſes; the oats at twenty-pence, the 
beans at two ſhillings a quarter. The load of hay is 
at two ſhillings and eight- pence. When my lord is on 
a journey he carries thirty. ſix horſemen along with him; 
together with bed and other accommodation, p. 157. 
The inns, it ſeems, could afford nothing tolerable. My 
Jord paſſes the year in three country-ſeats, all in York- 
ſhire, Wryſel, Leckenfield, and Topclyffe ; but he has 
furniture only for one: He carries every thing along 
with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utenſils, all which 
we may conclude were ſo coarſe, that they could not 
be ſpoilt by the carriage: Yet ſeventeen carts and one 
Waggon ſuffice for the whole, p. 391. One cart ſuf- 
fices for all his kitchen utenſils, cooks beds, &c. p. 388. 
One remarkable circumſtance is, that he has eleven prieſts 

in his houſe, befides ſeventeen perſons, chanters, mu- 
ficians, &c. belonging to his chapel: Yet he has only 
two cooks for a family of 223 perſons, p..325*. Their 


meals were certainly dreſſed in the flovenly manner of a 


In another place mention is made of four cooks, p. 388. 
But I inppole that the two ſervants called, in p. 325, groom 
of the Jarder and child of the ſcullery, are, in p. 388, com- 
prehended in the number of cooks, | | 


ſhip's 
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- ſhip's company. It is amuſing to obſerve the pompous 
and even royal ſtyle aſſumed by this Tartar chief : He 
does not give any orders, though only for the right 
making of muſtard, but it is introduced with this 
preamble, It ſeemeth good to us and our council. If we 
conſider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the 
progreſs made dy the Italians in literature and the fine 
arts, we ſhall not wonder that they conſidered the ultra- 
mountaine nations as harbarous. The Flemiſh alſo 
| ſeem to have much excelled the Engliſh and even the 
French. Yet the earl is ſometimes not deficient in ge- 
neroſity: He pays, for inftance, an annual penſion of a 
groat a year to my lady of Walſingham, for her intereſt 
in Heaven; the ſame ſum to the holy blood at Hales, 
p-. 237. No mention is any-whzre made of plate; but 
only of the hiring of pewter veſſels. The ſervants 
ſeem all to have bought their own clothes from their 
wages. | . 


NorE [H], p. 310. 


PROTESTANT writers have imagined, that becauſe 
a man could purchaſe for a ſhilling an indulgence for the 
moſt enormous and unheard-of crimes, there muſt ne- 

ceſſarily have enſued a total diſſotution of morality, and 

conſequently of civil ſociety, from the practices of the 

Romiſh church. They do not confider that after all 

theſe indulgences were promulgated, there ſtill remained 

(beſides Hell-fire) the puniſhment by the civil magi- 

ſtrate, the infamy of the world, and ſecret remorſes 

of conſcience, which are the great motives that operate 
on mankind. The philoſophy of Cicero, who allowed of 
an Elyſium, but dd all Tartarus, was a much more 

univerſal indulgence than that preached by Arcemboldi or 

Tetzel : Vet nobody will ſuſpect Cicero of any deſign to 

promote immorality. The ſale of indulgences ſeems, 

therefore, no more criminal than any other cheat of the 
church of Rome, or of any other church. The re- 
formers, by entirely aboliſhing purgatory, did really, 
inſtead of partial indulgences {old by the pope, give 

I gratis 
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gratis a general indulgence of a ſimilar nature for all 
crimes and offences without exception or diſtinction. 
The ſouls once conſigned to Hell were never ſuppoled to 
be redeemable by any price. There is on record only 
one inſtance of a damned ſou] that was ſaved, and that by 
the ſpecial interceſſion of the Virgin. See Paſcal's Pro- 
vincial Letters. An indulgence ſaved the perſon who 
purchaſed it from purgatory only. | 


Nor [III, p. 321. 

IT is faid that when Henry heard that the commons 
made a great difficulty of granting the required ſupply, 
he was ſo provoked that he ſent for Edward Montague, 
one of the members who had a conſiderable influence on 
the houſe ; and he being introduced to his maſeſty, had 
the mortification to hear him ſpeak in theſe words: 
Ho ! man ! æuill they not ſuffer my bill to paſs ? And 
Jaying his hand on Montague's head, who was then on 
bis knees before him, Get my bill paſjed by to-mirrow, 
or ele to-morrow this head of yours fball be of. This 
cavalier manner of Henry's ſucceeded ; for next day the 
bill paſſed. We are told by Hall, fol. 38. that cardi- 
nal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the citizens of Lon- 
don into the general loan exacted in 1525, and told them 
plainly, that it were better that ſome ſhould ſuffer indi- 
gence than that the king at this time fhould lack ; and 
therefore beware and refit not, nor ruffie not in this caſe, 
for it may fortune to coft ſome people their heads. Such 
was the ſtyle employed by this king and his miniſters,” 
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